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ADVERTISEMENT. 

O:^ TJIE sentiments advanced in the present Wori, and the point of view in 
vjkicb some oftherfaets are considered ^ being so very different from the almcst uni- 
versally received opinion, and som^ of them, from, the opinion of those to nbose 
friendship the Author is particularly indebted for various literary communications, 
he thinks it right to declare, that they are the unbiassed conclusions of his ovtn 
mindfminded altogether on his cnm observations / and he trusts that the PubUc, in 
considering bim alone responsible, vtill receive them vtith its usual candour. 
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PRELIMINARY MATTER. 

Introduction.— General View of idiAt Travellers are likely to meet with in Chi- 
na.^ — ^Mistaken No^ons enterbuned with regard to the British Embassy- 
corrected by the Reception and Treatment of the subsequent Dutch Embas- 
sy-^Supposed Points of Failure in the former^ as stated by a Fr^ich Mission- 
ary from Pekin, refuted.— iT/Vn Lonft Letter to the King of Holland.— DiflTer' 
ence of Treatment e^^nenced by the two Embassies expliuned.— >Intriguea 
' of Missionaries in foreign Countries .-^Plide voA Self-importance of the Chi. 
nese Court.— >List of European Embassies, and the Time of their Abode in 
Peking— <?<mclu8ion of Preliminary Subject. 

IT is hardly necessary to observe that, after the aUe and 
^interesting account of ^ proceedings and result of the Bri- 
tish emb^y to the court. d[ Chiija, by the late Sir George 
Staunton (who was no less amiable for liberality of sentiment, 
than remarkable for vigour of intellect), it would be an idle, 
and indeed, a superfluous undertaking, in any other person 
who accompanied the embassy, to dwell on those subjects 
which have been treated by him in so masterly a manner; or 
to recapitulate those incidents and transactions, which he has 
detailed with equal elegance and accuracy. 

But, as it will readily occur to every one, there are still ma- 
ny interesting subjects, on which Sir George, from the nature 
of his work, could only barely touch, and others that did not 
■^riie within his plan (one great object of which was to un- 
%ld the views of tilie embassy, and to shew that eveiy thing, 
which could be done, was dcHie, for promoting the iditjerests of 
the British nation, and supporting the dignity «f the British 
character), the author df the present work has Vwtored, 
thou^ with extreme diffidence, and with the consciousness of 
the disadvantage under which he must appear after that ** Ac- 
** count of the Embassy,'^ to lay before the public the point 
of vkw in which he saw the Chinese empii-e, and the.Clnnese 

A 
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i TRAVELS IN CHINA. 

character. In doing this, the same fects will sometimes neces* 
sarily occur, that have already been published, for reasons that 
it would be needless to mention ; but whenever that happens 
to be the case, they will briefly be repeated, for the purpose of 
illustrating some position, or for deducing some general infe- 
rence. Thus, for instance, the document g^^en to the embas- 
sador of the population of China will be noticed, not however 
under the colour of its being an unquestionably accurate state- 
ment, but, on the contrary, to shew that it neither is, nor can 
be, <;<MTect ; yet, at the same tim^ to endeavour to prove, by 
facts and analogy, that, contrary to the received opinion, the 
country is capable of [Supporting not only three hundred and 
thirt) -three millions of people, but that it might actually af- 
ford the means of subsistence to twice that number. The 
confirmation, indeed, of new and important fects, though very 
different conclusicffis be drawn fix>m them, cannot be entirely- 
unacceptable to the reader ; ,ftM- as different perscxte will gene- 
rally see the same things in different points of view, so, per- . 
haps, by combining and comparing the diflferent descriptions 
and colduring that may be ^ven of the same objects, the pub- 
lic is enabled to obtsun the most correct notions of such naat- 
ters as can be learned only from the report of travellers. |^ 

With regard to China, if we except the work of Sir 
George Staunton, and the limited account of Mr. . Bell of 
Antermony, which was not written by himself, it may be 
considered as Unbeaten ground by Britons. We have heard 
a great deal of Chinese knavery practised at Canton^ but, ex- 
cept in the two works abovementioned, we liave not yet heard 
the sentiments of an Englishman at all acquainted with the 
manners, customs, and character of the Chinese naticm. 
The voluminous communications oi* the missionaries are by 
no means satisfactory ; and some of iheir defects will be no- 
ticed and accounted for in the course of this work ; the chief 
aim of which will be to shew this extraordinary people in th^|L 
proper colours, not as their own moral maxims would repre^ 
sent them, but as they really are — to dive^ the court of the 
tinsel and flie tawdry varnish with wWch, nlie.the palaces of 
tlie Emperor, the missionaries have found it expedient to co- 
ver it in their writings; and to endeavour to draw such a 
sketch of the manners, the state of society, the language, 
literature and fine arts, th^ sciences and civil institutions, the 
religious worship and opinions, the population and progress ^ 
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of agriculture, the civU and moral character of the people, as 
may enabk the reader to settle, in his own mimi, the point cf 
rank which China may be considered to hold in the scale 
of civilized nations. 

The stabSity of the Chinese government ; the few changes 
that have been made in its civil institutions for such a number 
of ages ; the vast extent of empire and immense population^ 
ibrming one society, guided by the same laws, and governed 
by the will of a single individual, offer, as Sir George 
Staunton has observed, " the grandest collective object ihkt 
can be presented for human contemplation cm- research. '* The 
customs, habits and manners, the wants and resources, the 
Imiguage, sentiments and religious notions, of " the most 
ancient society and the most populous empire existing 
amongst men," are, without doubt, most interesting sub- 
jects for the investigation of the philosopher, and not unworthy 
the attention of the statesman. But me expectations of the 
man of science, the artist, or the naturalist, might perhaps be 
rather disappointed, than their curiosity be gratified, in tra^ 
veiling through this extensive country. It can boast of few 
works of art, few remains oS ancient grandexu*. The great 
% wall, that for a time defended its peace^le inhabitants against 
the attacks of the roving Tartars, the walls of its niunerous 
cities, with their square towers and lofty gates, and here and 
there an old pagoda, are its only architectural antiquities ; and, 
when these are excepted, there is not perhaps a single birilding 
in the whole extent of China that has withstood the action of 
three centuries. There are no ancient palaces, nor other 
public edifices, no paintings nor pieces of sculpture, to arrest 
the attention of the traveller, unless it might h& fi*om the no* 
velty of their appearance. In travelling over the continent of 
Europe, and more especially c»i the classic ground of Italy 
and Greece, every city, mountain, river, and ruin, are rea- 

«dered interesting by something on record whidi copcems 
them ; the theme of some poet, the seat of some philoscmher 
or lawgiver, the scene of some memorable action, they m in- 
^ire us with the liveliest sensations, by reviving in the tnind 
those pleasures which the study of their history afforded in 

> early Ufe. 'Bo Europeans the history of China has hitherto 
fiirnished no materials for such recurrence, and the country 
itself is therefwe incapable of communicating such impres- 

• siwis. In vain should we here look kft the massy an(^ JSJiii)en- 
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4 TRAVELS IN CHINA. 

drvs f or:c3 that appear in the pyramids and the pillars of die 
ant i^n Eg} ptians ; die beautiful and symmetrical works of art 
displayevl '*a \he temples cK die Greeks ; the grand and mag^ 
nififcent i^.malns of KOnian afchitecture ; or that combination 
of xnvenierce :md elegance of design which characterize the 
modem buildings of Eiux^pe. In China every city is nearly 
the same : a quadrangular space of ground is enclosed with 
walls of s:;one, of bnck, or of earth, all built upon the same, 
plan ; the houses within them of the same construction ; and 
the streets^ except the principal ones that run fix)m gate to 
gate, invariably narrow. Tte temples ar^, nearly, all alike, 
of the same ftwkward design as the dwelling-houses, but on 
a larger scale ; and the objects that are known in Eurc^ by 
the name of pagodas, are df di^ same inelegmit kind of archi- 
tecture, from one extremity of the eixipire to the other, differ- 
ing only in the nuniber of rounds or stcwties, and in the mate- 
riids of which they are c<mstructed. The manners, the dress, 
tte amusements of the pe<q)le, arc nearly the same. Even the 
surfece of the country, as &r as regards the fifteen ancient 
provinces, is subject to litde variaticwi, and especkilly those 
parts over which the grand inland navigation is carried; the 
only parts,' in feet, that foreigners travelling in China have any 
chance of visiting. 

In this route no very great variety nor number of subjects 
occur in the dSpartment of natural WstOTy . Few native plants, 
and still fewer wild animals, are to be expected in those parts 
of a country that are pqmlous and well cultivated. Indeed 
the rapid manner in which the present journey was made, was 
ill suited for cdlecting and examining specimens even of those 
few that did occur. 

On these ^nsideraticffis it is hoped that the indulgence of 
tlie reader will not be withteld, where inftxrmaticMi on such 
points may aj^ar to be aefective. A Fraich critic ^ (perhaps 
without doing him injustice he may be called a hypercritic) 
who happened to visit Canton for a few mcMi^, some fifty 
years ago, has, wiA that happy conficknce peculiar to his na- 
tion,* not only pointed out the errors and defects of the in- 
formation communicated to the world by the English and the 
Dutch embassies, but has laid down a syllabus <tf the subjects 
they ought to have made themselves completely acquainted 

• MADslenr (I beg* his pardon) Citoycn Chapp^ntier Cbssigny. 
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with, which, instead of seven months, would seem to require 
a residence of seven years in the countrv. But the author of 
the present work rests his confidence m the Ebgli^ critics 
being less tmreasonable in their demands ; and mat their in- 
dulgences will be prc^rtioned to the difficulties that occurred 
in collecting accxirate informaticMi. With this reliance, the 
descriptions, observations, and comparisons^ such as they 
are, fe jMesents to the public, candidly acknowledging that 
he is actuated rather by tte hope of meeting its forbearance 
than by the confidence of deserving its approbation. 

Perhaps it may not be thought amiss, before he enters on 
the more immediate subject of the work, to correct, in this 
place, a very mistaken notion that p'revailed on the return of 
the embassy ; Miiich was, that an unconditional compliance 
of Lord Macartnq^, with all the humiliating ceremonies which 
the Chinese might have thought proper to exact from him, 
would have been productive of results more fevourable to the 
views of the embassy. Assertions of such a general nature 
are more easily made than refiited, and are, ind^d, imworthy 
of attention ; but a letter of a French missionary, at Pekin, 
to the diief of the Dutch fiictcMy at Canton, is deserving of 
»5(Mne notice, because it ^cifies the reascMis to which, ac- 
cording to the writer's opinion, was owing the supposed 
feflure of the British embassy. In speaking of this subject he 
observes, " Never wds an embassy deserving of better ^uc- 
" cess ! whether it be consider^ on accoimt of the experi- 
" ence, the wisdom, and the anaiaWe qualities of Lord Ma- 
" cartney and Sir George Staunton ; or of the talents, the 
" knowledge, and the circum^)ect behaviour of the gentle- 
*' men who composed their suit; or of the valuable and cu- 
" nous presents mtended for the emperor ;— ^d yet, strange 
" to tell, never was tiierc an embassy that succeeded so ill ! 

" You may be curicxis, perhaps, to know the reason erf" an 
" event so unfevourable aiid so extraordinary. I will tell you, 
*' in a few wcads. These gentiemen, like all strangers, who 
" know China only fix)m books, were ignorant of the manner 
" of proceeding, of the customs and the etiquette of this 
** court ; and to add to their misf(Mtune, they brought with 
" them a Chinese interpi^er still less iirformed than them- 
^* selves. The consequence of all which was, that in the first 
^* place, they came without any presents for the minist^; of 
" state^ or for the sons of the emperor. Secondly, Th^ re-i 
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* fused to go through the usual ceremony of saluting the em-' 
' peror, v^out offering any satisfactory reason for such re- 
' nisai. Thirdly, ITiey presented themselves in clothes that 
' were too plain, and too conunon. Fourthly, They did not 
' use the precautic»i to fee (graisser la patte) the severaljper- 
^ sons appointed to the superintendence of their ajflairs. 
' Fifthly, Their demands were not made in the tone and style 

* of the country; Another reason of their bad success, and, 
' in my mind, the principal one, was owin^ to the intrigues 
' of a certain missionary, who, "imagining tnat this embassy 
' might be injurious to the interests of his own country, did 
' not fml to excite unfavoiu^le impressions against the En- 
' ^ish nation." 

The points of failmie, enumerated in this letter of M. Gram- 
mont, were so many spurs to the Dutch fectory, to try their 
success at the court of rekin, the following year. "No sooner 
did Mr. Van Braam receive this dispatch, by the return of the 
English embassy to Canton, than he prepared a letter for the 
commissaries general at Batavia, in whidi he informed tf^m, 
that as it was the intention of the different nations who had 
Victories estaUished in Canton, to send embassadc»^ to the 
capital, for the purpose of ccmgratulating the Emperor on* 
his attaining the s^ of eighty-four years, which would be in 
the sixtieth year of his reign, he had resolved to proceed cm 
such af mission, on the part of the Batavian Republic ; and re- 
quested that he nMght be furnished, without delay, with suitai- 
ble credentials. To thb application the commissaries general, 
who had been sent out, the same year, to retrench the ex* 
pences of the company in their Indian settlements, and to re- 
form abuses, returned for answer, That, howev€r,low an4 
hiadequate their finances might be, to admit of extraordinary 
e2q)ences, yet they deemed it expedient not to shew any 
backwardness in adopting similar measures to those pursued 
by other Europeans trading to China ; and that they had, ac- 
cordingly, nominated Mr. Titsuigh as chief, and himself (Mr. 
Van Braam) as second embassador to the Court of China. 

Mn Titsingh lost no time in repairing to Canton ; and these 
two embassadors, determining to av^l themselves of the hints 
thrown out in M..GrammcMlt's letter, arid thereby to avoid 
splitting on the same rock which, they took for granted, the 
British embassador had done, cheerfully submitted to every 
humiliating ceremony required from them by theQiinese, 
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who, in return, treated tJ^m in the most contemptuous and 
indignant manner. At Canton they were cmiered ta assist in 
a solenm procession of Mandarines, to a temple in the neigh- 
bourhood, and there, htfore the emperor's name, painted on 
cloth, and su^nded above the altar, to bow their heads iiine 
times to the gtoimd, in token of gratitude for his great con- 
descension in permitting them to proceed to his presence, in 
order to offer him tribute. They submitted even to the de- 
mands of the state officers of Canton, that the letter, written 
by the commissaries general at Batavia, to the EmpercM* of 
China, and translated there into the Chinese language, should 
bebrokeopen, and the contents read by them ; andthatthey 
should fiirdier be allowed to make therein such alterations and 
additions as they might think proper. The embassadcar, re- 
solving not to be wanting in any point of civility, requested 
to know when he might have the honour of paying his respects 
to the viceroy ; and received for answer, that t& customs of 
the country did not allow a person, in his situation, to come 
within the walls of the viceroys palace ; but that one of his 
officers should receive his visit at the rate ; whidi visit to the 
gate was literally made.* Mr. Van Braam, in relating this 
circumstance in his journal, observes, that the viceroy " as- 
sured his excellency, he ought not to take his refusal amiss ; 
as the same terms had been prescribed to Lwd Macartney, tfie 
peceding year.'^ Mr. Van Braam knew very well that Ijotd 
Macartney never subjected himselfto any such refusal; and 
he knew, too, that the same viceroy accompanied, his Lwd- 
ship, in a great part of his jourqey from the capital ; that he 
partook of a repast, on the invitation of Lord Macartney, at 
tl^ British &ctory ; when, for the first time, Mr. Van Braam, 
and the supercai^oes of all the European nations, had been 
permitted to sit down in the presence of one of his rank. 

At Pekin they were required to humiliate themselves at 
least thirty di£b^nt times ; at each of which thev were obli- 
ged, on their knees, to knock their heads nine times against 
tfie ground, which Mr. Van Braam^ in his journal, very 
coolly calls, performing the salute of honour, ^^faire le satut 
d^bonneur.^^ And they were finally dismissed, with a few 
paltry pieces of silk, witiiout having once been allowed to q^en 
their lips on any kiiui of business ; and without being permit- 
ted to see either their fiiend Grammont, or any other Euro- 
pean missionaiy, except one, who had special leave to make 
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them a visit of half an hour, the day before their departuiae, 
in presence of ten or twelve officers of government* On their 
arrival in this capital, they were lodged, literally, in a stable ; 
under the same cover, and in the same apartment, with a 
parcel of cart horses. Mr. Van Braam's own words are, 
" Nous voild doncy d, notre arrivSe, dans lu celebre resu 
*' dence imp^rialcy logis dans une espice d^icuris. Nous 
" serions nous attendus d une pareille avantureP^ 

After such a vile reception and degrading treatment of the 
Dutch embassy, what advantages can reasonably be expected 
to accrue fix)m a servile and unconditional compliance witli 
the submissions required by this haughty government? It 
would rather seem that their exactions are proportioned to the 
complying temper of the persons with whom they have to 
treat. For it appears, not only from Mr. Van Braams's own 
account of the embassy, but also from two manuscript jour- 
nals in the author's possession, one kept by a Dutch gentle- 
man in the suite, and the other by a native Chinese, that the 
embassadors from the Batavian Republic were fully prepared 
^to obviate every difficulty that might arise from the supposed 
points of Mure in the British embassy, as directed to theiir 
notice by Mr. : Grammont. In the first place, they not only, 
carried presents for the ministers of state, but they calmly 
suffered these gentlemen to trick them out of the only curious 
and valuable aiticles among the presents intended for the em- 
peror, and to substitute others, of a mean and common na- 
ture, in their place. Secondly, they not only complied with 
going through the usual ceremony of saluting the emperor, 
but also of saluting the emperor's name, p^ted on a piece 
of silk, at least fi% times on their journey to and from the 
capital : which degrading ceremony ttey even condescended 
to perform before the person of the prime minister. With 
regard to the third point, it certainly appears that no expence 
had Beenspared in pj-oviding themselves with splendid robes 
for the occasion ; but, unfortunately, they had but few oppor- 
"tunities of making use of them, their baggage not arriving at , 
the capital till many days after they had been there. Not does 
it seem that the dress of a foreign embassador is considered 
of much consequence in the eyes of the Chinese ; for, when 
these gentlemen wished to excuse themselves from going to 
court, on account of their dusty and tattered clothes, in wtuch 
they had performed a most painful journey, the master of the 
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eereiAdnies observed that it was not their dress, but their per- 
sons, which the emperor, his master, was desirous to see : 
and, it can hardly be supposed that they would omit observing 
tfie fourth article, which, M* GranuncMit is of opinion, was 
neglected by Lord Macartney. And, in the last place, they 
stand fiilly acquitted of any want of hunulity, in the tone and 
style of their communications, after having allowed their cre- 
dentials to be new modelled by the officers of government at 
Canton ; from which city they had also an interpreter, a very 
proper one, no doubt, appointed to attend them. 

Their mission, it is true, was not well calculated for making 
terms or rejecting proposals. The Chinese were* not imac- 
quainted with the declining finances of the Dutch ; they knew 
very well jthat the embassy had originated in Canton, and that 
it was accredited only from their superiors in Batavia. In 
their journey they were harrassed beyond measure; some- 
times they were lodged in wretched hovels, without furniture 
and without cpver ; sometimes they were obliged to pass the 
night in the open mr, whea the temperature was below the 
freezing point ; frequently, for four and twenty hours, they 
had nothing ko eat. Van Braam observes that, owing to the 
fetigues of the journey, the badne53 of the victuals, their 
early rising, and exposure to the cold, he lost about five 
inches in the circumference of his body. Being rather corpu- 
lent, and not very expert in performing the Chinese ceremony, 
at their public introduction, his hat happened to fell on the 
ground; upon which the old Emperor began to laugh — 
" Thus,^' says he, " I received a mark of distinction and 
prediledion, such as never embassador was honoured with be- 
fore. I confess,'' continues he, " that the recollection of my 
sufferings from the cold, in waiting so long in the morning, 
was very much softened by this incident. " No man will cer- 
tainly envy this gentleman's happy turn of mind, in receiving 
so much satisfaction in being laughed at. 

The tone of the emperor's letter, with which they were 
dbmissed, while it speaks the vain and arrogant sentiments of 
this haughty government, shews, at the same time, how well 
acquaint they were with the circumstances that gave rise to 
the mission, and the degree of estimation in which they held 
it. It was written in the Tartar, Chinese, and Latin languages ; 
from the last of which, as rendered by the missionaries, the 
following is a literal translation. The contents w^re ad* 

1 
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I 

dressed to the Council of India ; but, on the outside wrapper, 
** To the King of Holland." It may serve, at the same 
time, as a specimen of Chinese compositicMi, 

" I have received fix)m Heaven the sceptre of this, vast em- 
** pire. I have reigned for sixty years, with glory and hap- 
" piness ; and have established the most profound peace upon 
'* the four seas* of the said empire, to the benefit of the na- 
*' tipns bordering upon them. The feme of my majesty, and 
'* proofs of my ma^iificence, have found their way into eyery 
*' part of the world, and they constitute the pride and the 
^* pleasure of my vast domains. 

" I consider my own happy empire, and other kingdoms,. 
^^ as one and the same femily ; the princes and the people are-, 
" in my eye, the same men. I condescend to shed my bles- 
*' sings over all, strangers as well as natives ; and there is no 
" country, however distant, that has not received instances of 
" my benevolence. Thus, all nations send to do me homage, 
" and to congratulate me incessantly. New and successive ' 
" embassadors arrive ; some drawn in chariots, over the land, 
" and others traverse, in their ships, the immensity of the 
" seas. In feet, I attend to nothing but the good admi- 
" nistration of my emjp-e; I feel a lively joy in observ- 
^' ing the anxiety with wluch they flock together, fi-om 
*' every quarter, to contemplate and admire the wise ad- 
" ministration of my government. I experience the most 
" agreeable satisfection in participating my happiness with 
*' foreign states. I applaud, therefore, your government, 
*' which^ although separated fi-om mine by an immense ocean, 
" has not foiled to send me congratulatory letters, accompa- 
" nied with tributary offerings. 

** Having perused your letters, I observe that they contain 
^^ nothing but what I consider as authentic testimcmies of 
** your great veneration for me ; from whence I conclude that 
" you admire my mode of governing. In feet, you have 
" great reason to applaud me. Since you have carried on 
" your trade at Canton, and it is now many years, strangersJL 
"have always been well treated in my empire ; and they hayel 
" individually been the objects of my love and affection. I * 

• This expression alludes to the ancient opinion, that China was surrounded 
by the sea, and tliat the rest of tlie worid was made up of islands. Yet, though 
they now possess a tolerable notion of geography, such is their inveterate adhe- 
rence to ancient opinion, tliat they prefer retaining the most absurd err o>s, rather 
lAkva. chMige one single sentiment ot ezpi'ession that Confucius has walt^n. 
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** might Call to Avitness the Pc»tuguese, the Italians, the Eng- 
** lish, and others of the same sort of naticwis, who are aJI 
^* equally esteemed by me, and have all presented me witli 
** precious giifts. AU have been treated, on my part, after the 
** same manner, and without partiality. I give abundantly, 
*' even when those things I received from them are of no va- 
" lue. My manner of doing these things is undoubtedly 
*^ known in your country. 

" Concerning your embassador, he is not, properly speak- 
^* ing, sent by his king ; but you, who are a company of mer- 
^* c^iants, have supposed yourselves authorized to pay me this 
** respect. Yoiu- sovereign, however, having directed you 
'* to chuse a fiivourable moment of my reign, you have now 
^* sent to felicitate me acccM-dingly, in the name of your said 
** sovereign. The sixtieth year of my reign was about to be 
** completed. You, a company, too distant from your so- 
** vereign, could not announce it to him. Interpreting 1:his 
** to be his pleasure, you have undertaken to send, in his 
** name, to do me homage ; and I have no doubt this prince 
*^ is inspired towards me with the same sentiments which I 
*' have experienced in you. I have, therefore, received your 
** embassador, as if he had been sent immediately by his king ; 
" and I am desirous you should be made acquainted, that I 
** have remarked nothing, in the person of your embassador, 
*' but what bore testimony <rf his respect for me, and of his 
** own good conduct. 

" I commanded my great officers to introduce him tm my 
** presence. I gave him several entertainments, and perittitted 
" him to see the grounds and the palaces that are within my 
** vast and magnificent gardens of Yuen njin Yuen. I ba^ e 
" so acted, that he might feel the effects of my attention, di- 
•* viding widi him the pleasures which the profound peace of 
** my empire allows me* to enjoy, I have, moreover, made 
" valuable presents, not only to him, but also to the officers, 
" interpreters, soldiers, and servants, of his suite ; giving 
** them, besides, what is customary, many other articles, as 
*^ may be seen by the catalogue. 

^ **' Yoxu* embassador being about to return to tfee presence of 
^* his sovereign, I have directed him to present to this prince 
** pieces of silk and other valuable articles, to which I have 
** ^d4ed 3onie antique vases. 
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" May your king- receive my present ! May he govern his 
" people with wisdom, and give his sole attention to this 
*' grand object, acting always with an upright and sincere 
" heart ! And, lastly, may he always cherish the recollection 
" of my beneficence ! May this king attentively watch over 
" the al&irs of his kingdom! I recommend it tq him strongly 
^' and earnestly. 

" The twenty-fourth day of the first moon of the sixtieth 
" year of the reign of Kien Long." 

The very diiferent treatment which the English embassy 
received at the court of Pekin is easily explained. The Chi- 
nese are ^YeU informed of the superiority of the Engfish, over 
all other nations, by sea; of the. great extent of meir com- 
merce ; of their vast possessions in India, which they have 
long regarded with a jealous eye ; and of the character and inde- 
pendent spirit of the nation. They perceived, in the manly 
and open conduct of Lord Macartney, the representative of a 
sovereign in no way inferior to the emperor of China ; and 
they felt the propriety, though they were unwilling to avow 
it, of exacting only the same token of respect fi^om him, to- 
wards their sovereign, that one of their own coimtrymen, of 
eqi^al rank, should pay to the portrait of his Britannic majesty. 
It must, however, have been a hard stru^le between personal 
pride and national importance, before they resolved to reject 
so f^ir a proposal, and consent to wave a ceremony which had 
never,, on any former occasion, been dispensed with. It is 
easy ^^ conceive how strong an impression the refusal of an 
individt^l to comply with the ceremonies of the country, was 
likely t^make pa the minds of the emperor and his court. 
How mucirlt&y ipiist have suffered, in their own opinion, and 
how greatly nfjbstrtheii; pride have been mortified, to find that, 
by no trick, nor;artific&j|^Qor stretch of power, could they pre- 
vail on an English embaaS^pr to forego the dignity and respect 
due to the situation he hefe at their court, whither they were 
now convinced he had not conlg,^ as Avas signified, in painted 
letters, on the colours of the ship^ thgit transported the embassy 
up the Pei-ho, *' to offer tribute to the En^peror of China." 

With regiu'd to the intrigues of the Portuguese missionary, 
meiitioried in IN^ Grammont's letter. Lord Macartney wa$ 
sufficiently aware of them, long before his arrival \n the capital, 
and tqok such measures, in consequence of th^ information^ 
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as were most likely to be eflfectual in counteracting any influ- 
oice that fie might s^retly exert, injurious to the interests of 
the British nation. But the intrigues of churchmen are not 
always easily obviated, especially wh^^ they are suspicious of 
their errors beii^ exposed, or their ignorance detected. It 
is a painful truth (and is noticed here with reluctance, on ac- 
count of the many worthy members of the society) that tkfe 
ministers'of a certmn branch of a religion, whose distinguish- 
ing feature is meekness arid forbearance, should have so for 
perverted the intention of its benevolent author, as to have 
produced more intrigues, cabals, and persecutions, than even 
the relentiess Mahomedans, whose first article of feith incul- 
cates merit in destroying those of a different persuasion. 
Their political intrigues, auiid interference in state afl&irs, have 
done material injury to the cause of Cliristianity, in almost 
every country into which their missions have extended.. 

The malignant spirit of this same Portuguese missionary 
was not confined to the fi:aming of falsehoods and misrepre- 
sentations, with regard to the views of the British embassy, 
but has continued to exert its influence at the court of Pekin, 
in the same secret and dishonourable way, whenever an op- 
portunity occiured that seemed fevourable for raising unwar- 
rantable suspicions in the minds of the Chinese against the 
English nation. Towards the close of the last war, when it 
was foimd expedient to take possession of some of the .Portu- 
guese colonies, and an expedition for this purpose was actu- 
ally sent out to secure the peninsula of Macao, this missionary 
lost no tinie in suggesting to the Chinese court, that the de- 
signs of the English, in getting possession of Macao, might 
be of the same nature as those they had already practised in 
India ; and that, if tiiey were once suffered to get footing in 
the country, China might experience the same fate as Iffin- 
dostan. Fortunately for the ccMicerns of the British East 
India Company, this officious interference, and the malevolent 
insinuations of Bernardo Almeyda, took a very different turn 
fi-om what he had expected. The intelligence of a hostile 
force, so near the coast of China, coming first from an Eu- 
ropean missionary, implied a neglect in the viceroy of Canton ; 
and an angry letter was addressed to him fi-om court, order- 
ing him to give immediate and accurate information on the 
subject. The viceroy, nettled at the officious zeal of the 
Portuguese, positively denied the fact of any hostile intention 
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of the English, " who, being a brave people, and terrible m 
*' arms, had intimidated the Portuguese at Macao, thou^ 
** Mdthout reason, as their ships of war, as usual, came only to 
" protect their ships of commerce against their enemies." 
When this dispatch of the viceroy reached Pekin, the empe- 
ror was so exasperated, to think that the court had suflFered it- 
self to be misled by an European missionary, that he ordered 
Almeyda to appear before the master of the household, and, 
on his knees, to ask forgiveness of a crime, which, he was 
told, deserved to be punished with death ; and he was ^mis* 
sed, with a caution, never more to interfere with the state- 
alfeirs of China. The whole of this curious transaction is 
published in the Pekin gazette of last year ; so that the Eng- 
lish have gained a considerable degree erf reputation by it ; 
so much, indeed, that the Chinese at Canton (and a great deal 
depends upon their represer^tions) would have no objection 
to see the, English in possession of Macao ; for they cordially 
hate, I believe it is not too much to say they despise, the Por- 
tuguese ; and they speak with horror of the Froich. What a 
moment, then, is this, for England to turn to its advantage ! 

Independently, however, of the machinations of missicMia- 
ries, such is the pride and the haughtjjgnsolence of the Chi- 
nese government, that, in no instance (Mi record, but that of 
the British embassy, ha6 it ever relaxed from its long-esta- 
blished customs, nor acquiesced in ant demands of foreign 
embassadors, whether the tone in which they were made was 
supplicating or authoritative. The forms of the court ihcy 
contend to be as immutable as were the laws of the Medes and 
Persians, Every thing must be conducted by prescriptive 
usage ; and no deviation is allowed fTX)m the rule» wWch, tot 
ages, have been established by law, and registered by the 
council of ordinances ; much less the remission of any duty 
that might derogate frqrxi the reverence and respect which are 
considered to be dijg-^o Ae person of the emperor. 

It may be imagined, then, that an event so new as a refii- 
sal to submit to the degradhig ceremony required from an 
embassador, at his puUic introduction, could not fail of mak- 
ing a very strong impression on the minds of those about the 
person of his imperial majesty; who, as Mr. Van Braam 
says, were (and without doubt they were) much better satis- 
fied with the complying temper of the Dutch, than^with the 
inflexible pertinacity of the English. Yet, they did not ven^. 
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ttixc to lodge the latter in a stable, nor think proper to pci*se- 
vere in demanding unreasonable homage. Neither was any 
pique (H* ill-nature apparent in any single instance, after the 
departure of the embassy from the capital, but very much the 
contrary. The officers, appointed to conduct it to Canton, tes- 
tified the mo§t earnest desire to please, by a ready attention to 
every minute circumstance that might add to the comforts of 
the travellers, or alleviate, if not entirely remove, any litde 
inconvenience. It was a flattering circumstance to the em- 
bassador to observe their anxiety for the favourable opinion of 
a nation they had now begun to think more highly of, and of 
whom, in measuring vnAi themselves, it was not difficult to 
perceive, they felt, though too cautious to avow, the supe- 
riority. 

The British embassy was a measure which it was absolutely 
necessary to adopt, for reasons that are stated, at fiill length, 
in the first chapter of Sir George Staunton's valuable work ; 
and the foimda^on it has laid, lor fixture advantages, more than 
coimterbalances the trifling expence it occasioned to the East 
India Company, which did not exceed two per cent, on die 
annual amount of their trade fix)m England to Canton. Those 
who had formed immoderate expectations must have little un- 
derstood the laws and customs of China^ which admit not the 
system of mutual intercourse between distant nations, by means 
o£ embas^dors or resident ministers at the respective courts. 
Their cust<Mn is to receive embassadors with respect and hos- 
pitality ; to consider them as visitors to the emperor, and to 
entertain them, accordingly, as his particular guests, fixun 
the moment they enter die coimtry till they return to the 
bouindaries of his empire. • This being necessarily attended 
vrith an enormous expence, ^ the court of ceremonies has 
prescribed forty days for the residence of foreign embassadors, 
either in the capital, or wherever .the court may happen to be ; 
though, on particular occasions, or by accident, the term may 
sometimes be extended to double that time. 

Thus, by consulting the accounts of the difierent European 
embassies that have been sent to China in the two last centu- 
ries, it will be found that the residence of none of them was 
ext^^ed to thrice the term fixed by the court of ceremonies ; 
^gid^o^of them did not remain the period allowed. 

• The expence occasioned to the Couit of China by the British embassy, wiU 
be stftl^ in a subsequent chapter. 
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The first embassy, sent by the Dutch, arrived in Pekin 
the 17th July, 1656, and departed the 16th October follow- 
ing ; having remtoied ninety-one days. 

The second Dutch embassy arrived in Pel^in the 20th June, 
1667 ; and departed the 5th August ; having resided forty-six 
days. 

The first Russian embassy arrived at the capital on the 5th 
November, 1692, and lefi: it on the 17th February, 1693 ; 
having remained there one hundred and six days. 

The second Russian embassy arrived at Pekin on the 18th 
November, 1720, and did not leave it till the 2d March, 
1721 ; being one hundred and fourteen days. 

These two embassies were immediately connected with the 
commercial concerns of the two nations, which were then 
transacted in the capital of China, but now confined to the ad- 
joining fitjntiers. 

The Pope's embassy arrived in Pekin on the 15th Decem- 
ber, 1720, and departed the 24th March, 1721 ; being ninety- 
nine days. 

The Portuguese embassy entered Pekin the 1st May, 1753, 
«nd left it the 8th June following ; being only thirty-nine days. 

The British embassy arrived in Pekin the 21st August, 
1793, and departed the 7th October j being forty-seven days. 

The third Dutch embassy entered the capital the 10th Ja- 
nuar}% 1795, and left it the 15th February ; being thirty-six 
days. 

On the whole, then, it may be concluded, that neither M. 
Grammont, nor they who conceived that an unconditional 
and servile compliance, on the part of the British embassador, 
would have becai productive of more favourable results, were 
right in their conjectures. On the ccAitrary, it may, perhaps, 
be rather laid down as a cert^ consequence, that a tone of 
submission, and a tame and passive obedience to the degrad- 
ing demands of this haughty court, serve only to fead its 
pnde, and add to the absurd notions of its own vast im- 
portancc. 
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CHAP. II. 

OCCURRENCES AND OBSERVATIONS IN THE NAVIGATION OF 
THE YELLOW SEA, AND THE PASSAGE UP THE PEI-HO, OR 
WHITE RIVER. 



Different Testimonies that have been pven of the Chinese Character.-^Compa- 
lison of China with Europe, in the sixteenth Century. — Motives of the Mission- 
aries in their Writings. — ^British Embassy passes the Straits of Fonuosa. Ap- 
pearance of a Ta-ftmg. — Chusan Islands. — Instance of Chinese Amplification*—- 
Various Chinese Vessels. — System of their Navigation— their Con^ass, probp 
bly of Scythian origin— foreign Voyages of— Traces of Chinese in America— 
in an Island of the Tartarian Sea — iii the Persian Gulph — ^traded probably as 
far as Madagascar. — Commdrceof the Tyrians. — Reasons for conjecturing that 
the Hottentots may have derived theur Origin from China.— Malays of the same 
Descent as the Chinese.-'^urious Coincidences in the Customs of these and the 
Sumatrans.-Cingalese of Chinese Origin.-Oneofthe Brigs dispatched to Chu-san 
for Pilots.-*— Rapid Currents amongthe Islands. — ^Visit to the Governor.— Difficul- 
ties in procuring Pilots. — Arbitrary Proceedingofthe Governor. — ^Pilots puzzled 
with our Compass. — Ignorance of. — Arrive in the Gulph of Pe-tehe-lee. — ^Visit of 
two Officers from Court, and their Present. — ^Enter the Pei-ho, and embark in 
convenient Yachts. — Accommodating Conduct of the two Officers. — Profusion 
of Provisions. — Appearance of the country — of ihe People.— Dress of the Wo- 
men.— Remarks on their small Feet. — Chinese an uncleanly and frowzy People. 
—Immense Crowds of People and River Crafl at Tien^Sing.^^Decent and pre- 
possessing Conduct of the Multitude. — Musical Air sung by the Rowers of the 
Yachts.— Favourable Traits in the Chinese Character .*-Face and Products of 
the Country.— -Multitudes of People, Inhabitants of the Water.— Another In- 
stance of arbitrary Power.— Disembark at Tong Tchoo, and are lodged in a 
Temple. 

" IF any man should make a collection of all the inven- 
^* tions, and all the productions, that every nation^ .^yhich now 
** is, Dr ever has been, upon the face of the gl^^^the whole 
" would fell far short, either as to number or qusJ^, of what 
" is to be met with in China. '^ These, or something similar, 
are the words of the learned Isaac Vossius. 

The testimony given by the celebrated authors of the Ency- 
clopedic des Gonnoissances Humaines is almost equally strong ; 

c •"'^.>:- 
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" The Chinese who, by common consent, are superior to •all 
*' the Asiatic nations, in antiquity, in genius, in the progress 
" of the sciences, in wisdom, in government, and in true phi- 
*' losoph3f ; may, moreover, in tihe opinion of some authors, 
*' enter the lists, on all these points, with the most enlightened 
*' nations of Europe." 

Hqw flattering, then, and gratifying, must it have been to 
the feelings of those few favoured persons, who had the good 
fortune to be admitted into the suite of the British embassador, 
then preparing to proceed to the court of that sovereign who 
held the government of such an extraordinary nation ! Hxm 
greatly must they have enjoyed the prospect of experiencing, 
ift their own persons, aB tnat was virtuous, and powerful, aixi 
grand, arid magnificent, concentrated in one point — in the 
city of Pekin ! . 

And if any doubts might have arisen, on consideration that 
neither the learned canon of Windsor, nor the celebrated 
authors of the Encyclopedic, were ever in China ; that the 
first was won^rfully ^ven to the marvellous, and the latter 
had no other authorities than those of the Jesuits, and other 
missionaries for propagating the Christian feith; yet,' such 
doubts were more inclined to yield to the fevourable side, as 
being supported by the almost unanimous concuirence of a 
multitude of testimonies, contained in the ^relations that havfe, 
at various times, been published, not only by the missiona- 
ries, but also by sortie other travellers. 

The late Sir William Jcmes, indeed, who deservedly took, 
the lead in Oriental literature, had observed, in spealang of 
the Chinese, that " By some they have been extolled, as the 
" oldest and wisest, as the most lear^d, and most ingeni- 
'•"ous, of nations; whilst others have derided their preten- 
** sions to antiquitj^ condemned their govemm^it as abo« 
'* minable, and arraigned their manners as inhuman ; without 
** allowing them an element of science, or a single art, for 
*/ which they have not been indebted to some more ancient 
*' and more civilized race of men.'^ 

It is tnie, also, the researches of Mr. Pauw, the sagacious 
philosopher of Berlin, and the narrative of the elegant and im- 
pressive writer of Lord Anson's voyage, convey to the rea- 
der's mind no very favourable ideas of the Chinese character ; 
yet, as the enquiries of the one were entered upon in a spirit 
of controversy, and directed to one single point, and the au- 
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thw, as justly has been observed of him, delights sometimes 
to take a swim against the stream, many deductions were 
clearly to be made from the conclusions of Mr. Pauw. And 
with regard to the narrative of Mr. Robins, it may be remark- 
ed, that, to decide upon the general character of the Chinese, 
from the dealings Lord Anson had with them in the port of 
Canton, would be as unfeir as it would be thought presump^ 
tuous in a foreigner to draw the character of our own nation 
from a casual visit to Falmouth, Killybeggs, or Aberdeen. 
The same remark will apply to the accoimts given of this nation 
by Toreen, Osbeck, Sonnerat, and some others, who have 
visited Canton in trading ships ; none of whom were five 
hundred yards beyond the limits of the Eurq)ean factories. 

It would also have been higlily illiberal to suppose, that a 
body of men, remarkable, as. the early Jesuit missionaries 
were thought to be, for probity, talent, and disinterestedness, 
should studiously sit down to compose fabrications, for the 
mere purpose of deceiving the wwld. Even Voltaire, who 
had littie partiality for the s^erdotal character, is willing to 
admit, that their relationa ought to be considered as the pro- 
ductions of the most inteuigent travellers that have extended 
• and embellished the fields of science and phHosopby. This 
remark, with proper allowances being made for the age in 
which they were written, may perhaps be applied to tlie nar- 
ratives of the early missions to China, though not exactly to 
some others of a more modem date. All the praises bestow- 
ed by the former cm this nation, the latter, it would seem, 
have, injudiciously, considered themselves bound to justify; 
without taking into account the progressive improvements of 
Europe within the last century and a half. 
>^^ That China was civilized, to a certain degree, before most 
^ of the nations of Europe, not even Greece excepted, is a fiict 
that will not admit of a doubt ; but that it has continued to 
improve, so as still to vie witii many of the present European 
states, as the missionaries would have it supposed, is not, by 
any means, so clear. From the middle to the end of the six- 
teenth century, compared ^vith Europe in general, it had 
greatiy the superiority, if not in science, at least in arts and 
manufactures, in the conveniencies and the luxuries of life. 
The Chinese were, at that period, pretty much in the same 
state in which they still are ; and in ivhich they are likely to 
continue. When the first Europeans visited China, they were 
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astonished to find an universal toleration of reli^ous opinion ; 
to observe Lamas and Tao-tzes, Jews, Persees, and Maho- 
medans, living quietly together, and eaph follo\ving his own 

. creed, without molestation; whilst most of th^ countries in 
Europe were, at that time, torn in pieces by religious sclu^ms ; 
and man was labouring, with endiusiastic fury, to destroy his 
fellow-creatures, in honour of his Creator, for a slight diflFerr 
ence of opinion in matters of no real importance, or even for 
a different acceptation of a word. In China, every one wa^ 
allowed to think as he pleased, and to chuse his own religion. 
The horrid massacre of the protestants, in Paris, had terrified 
all Europe^ China kjiew nothing of internal commotions, but 
such as were sometimes occasioned by a partial scarcity of 

^ grain. The art of improving vegetables, by particular modes 

' of culture, was just beginning to be known in Europe. All 

China, at that time, was comparatively a garden, When the 

king of France introduced the luxury of si^ stockings, which, 

about eighteen years afterwards, was adopted by Elizabeth 

^ of England, the peasantry of the middle prpvinces of China 
were clothed in silks, fi*om head to foot. At this period, few 
or ncHie of the litde elegancies or conveniencies of life were 
known in Europe ; the ladies' toilet had few essences to gratify 
the spnse of smell, or to beautify', for a time, the complexion ; 

\ the scissars, needles, peurkniyes, and other little appendages, 
were then unknown ; and rude and ill-pcdished skewers usurp- 
ed the place of pins. In China, the ladies had their needle- 
work, their paint-boxes, their trinkets pf ivory, of silver in 
fiUagree, of mother-pearl, and of tortoise-shell. Even the 

' calendar, at this time so defective in Europe, in which Pope 
Gregory \v^ urged to the bold undertaking of leaping over or 

, annihilating ten days, was found to be, in China, a national 
concern, and the particular care of government. Decimal 
arithmetic, a new and useful discovery of the seventeenth cen- 
tury in Europe, was die only system of arithmetic in use in 
China. In a word, when the nobility of England were sleep- 
ing ori straw, a peasant of China had his mat and his pillow ; 
^d the man in office enjoyed his silken mattress. One can- 
not, therefore, be surprised if the impressions made upon 
these holy men were powerfully felt, or if their descriptions 
should seem to incline a litde towards the marvellous. Nor 
may, perhaps, their relatioiis be found to be much embellished, 
on a fair comparison pf the state pf China with tii^t pf Eur 
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Fope in general, from the year 1560, to the close of the s^pe 
century. 

These religious men, however, might have had their mo- 
tives for setting this wcmderfiil people in the fidrest point of 
view. The more powerful and magnificent, the more learned 
and refined they represented this nation to be, the greater 
would be their triumph in the event of their efiecting a change 
of the national faith. It may also have occurred to them, that 
conunon prud^ice required they should speak fevourably, at 
least, of a nation, under whose power and protection they had 
voluntarily placed themselves for life. There is every reason 
to suppose, that, in general, they mean to tell the truth, but, 
by suppressing scHne part of it, or by telling it in such a man- 
ner as if they expected it wpuld one day get back to China in 
the language of that country, their accounts often atipear to 
be contradictcMy in themselves. In the same breath mat they 
extol the wgnderful strength of filial piety, they spealf: of the 
common practices of exposing infants ; the strict morality and 
ceremonious conduct of the people are followed by a li§t of 
the most gross debaucheries ; the virtues and the philosophy 
of the learned are explainied by their ignorance and their vices. 
If, in one page, they speak of the excessive fertility of tlie 
country, and the amazing extension of agriculture, in die 
next, thousands are seen perisliing by want ; and whilst they 
extol with admiration the progress they have made in the arts 
and sciences, they plainly inform us that, witliout the aid of 
foreigners, tliey can neither cast a cannon nor calculate an 
eclipse. 

Upon the whole, however, the British embassy left Eng- 
land under a fevourable impression of the people it was about 
to visit. Whethertheexpectationsof all those who composed 
it, independent of any political consideration, were resized, 
or ended in disappointment, may pardy be collected from the 
following pages. The opinions they contain are drawn fix)m 
such incidents and anecdotes as occurred in the course of an 
pight months visit, and fi'om such as seemed best calculated 
to illustrate the condition of the people, the national character, 
and the nature of the government. A short residence in the 
imperial palace of Yuen-min-yuen, a greater share of liberty 
than is Usually permitted to strangers in tliis country, with the 
assistance of some little knowledge of the language, afforded 
roe the means of collecting the facts and observations \diich I 
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now lay before the public ; and in the relation of which I have 
endeavoured to adhere to that excellent rule of oxu* immortal 
poet, 

— — " Nothing extenuate, 
'* Nor set down aught in malice.*' 

And as the qualities of good and evil, excellence and medio- 
crity, in any nation, can only be fidrly estimated by a com- 
parison with tliose of the same kind in others, wherever a si- 
militude or a contrast in the Chinese character ch* customs with 
those of any other people, ancient or modem, occurred to my 
recollection, I have considered it as not wholly Uninteresting 
to note the relation or disagreement. 

The dispatches from China, received by the British embas- 
sodor on his arrival at Batavia, communicated the agreeable 
intelligence that his imperial majesty had been pleased, by a 
public edict, not only to declare nis entire satisfection with the 
intended embassy, but that he had likewise issued strict or* 
ders to the commanding officers of the several pOTts, along the 
coast of the Yellow Sea, to be particularly au^l that pilots 
should be ready, at a moment's notice, to conduct the English 
squadron to Ticnsing, the nearest port to the capital, or to any 
other which might be considered as more convenient and suit* 
able for the British ships. 

By this communication a point of some difficulty was now 
considered to be removed. It \vas deemed a desirable cir- 
cumstance to be furnished with the means of proceeding di- 
rectly to Pekin through the Yellow Sea, and thus to avoid any 
intercourse with the pOTt of Canton ; as it was well known the 
principal officers of the government there were jM^pared to 
throw every obstacle in the way of the embassy, and if not 
effectually to prevent, at least to counteract, any representa^ 
tions that might be made at the imperial court, with regard to 
the abuses timt exist in the administration of the public affairs 
at that place, aiid more especially to the exactions and impo- 
sitions to which the commercial establishments are liable, of 
the different nations, whose subjects have established factories 
in this southern emporium of China. It could not be sup^ 
posed, indeed, that their endeavours would be less exerted, 
in this particular instance, than on all former occasions of a 
similar nature. . 

Tlie navigation of the Yellow Sea, as yet entirely unknown 
to any European nation, was ccwasidered as a subject of somfe 
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importance, frotti the infiarmation it would aflbtxi the means of 
supplying, and which, on any future occasion, mig^t not only 
lessen the dangers of an unknown passage, but jHPevent also 
much delay, by superseding the necessity of running into dif- 
ferent ports in search of Chinese pilots, whom, by experience, 
we afterwards found to be mcw^ dangerous than useful. 

We passed through the strait of Formosa, without seeing 
any part of the main land erf China, or of the island fix)m 
whence the strait derives its name, except a high point towards 
the^northem extremity. The weather, inde^, during three 
aiccesave days, the 25th, 26th, and 27th July, was so dark 
and gloomy, that the eye could scarcely discern the largest ob- 
jects at the distance of a mile, yet the thermometer was fix)m 
80 to 83 deg. the greater part of these days. A heavy and al- 
most incessant fell of rain was accompanied with violent squalls 
of wind, and frequent bursts of thunder and flashes of Ught- 
ning ; which,, with the cross and ccmfused swell in the sea, 
made the passage not only uncomfortably irksome, but also 
extremely dangerous, on account of the many islands inter- 
spersed in almost every part of the strait. 

On the evening of the 25th the sun set in a bank of fog, 
which made the whole western side of the horizon look like a 
blaze of fire, and the barometer was observed to have fellen 
near one third df an inch, which, in these latitudes and at sea, 
is considered as a certsdn indication of a change of weather. 
There were on board some Chinese fishermen, who had been 
driven out to sea in one of the East India company^s ships, 
which we met with in the straits of Sunda. These men assur- 
ed us that the appearance of the heavens prognosticated CHie of 
those tremendous gales of wind which are well known to 
Europeans by the name of Ty-phoon, and which some inge- 
fuous and learned men have supposed to be the same as the 
'f yphon of the Egyptians, -or Tvip^f of the Greeks. The 
Chmesd, however, have made use of no mythological allu- 
"^sion, in naming this hurricane. They^l it Ta-fung, which 
literally signifies a great wind. The wind was certamly high 
the whole of the night and the following day, the thunder and 
lightning dreadfiil, and the variable squalls and rain frequtnt 
and heavy ; the depth of the sea from 25 to 30 fethoms. 

The cnarts, however, of this passage into the Yellow Sea^ 
constructed by Europeans when the Chmese pomitted foreign 
nati(»is to trade to Cnu-san, are considered as sufliciently ex- 
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act for skilful navigators to avoid the dangerous rocks and 
islands4 . By the help of these charts our squadron ventured 
to stand through the still more intricate and narrow passages of 
the Chu-san Archipelago, where, in the cont ractedspace of 
about eight hundred square leagues, the surfece of the sea is 
studded with a cluster, consisting, nearly, of four hundred 
distinct islands. 

These islands appeared to Us, in sailing among them, to be 
mostly uninhabited, extremely barren of trees or shrubs, and 
many of them destitute even of herbage, or verdure of any 
kind* In some of the creeks we perceived a number of boats, 
and other small craft, at the upper ends of which were villages 
composed of mean-looking huts, the dwellings most probably 
of fishermen, as there was no appearance of cultivated ground 
near them to furnish their inhabitants with the means of sub- 
sistence. 

The squadron having dropped anchor, we landed on one q£ 
the largest of these islands ; and walked a very considerable 
distance before we saw a human being* At length, in de- 
scending a valley, in the bottom of which was a small vill^e, 
we fell in with a young peasant, whom, vidth some difficulty, 
by means of an interpreter, we engaged in conversation. 
Embarrassed in tlius suddenly meeting with strangers, so dif- 
ferent fi-om his own countrymen, in dress, in features, and 
complexion, his timidity might almost be" said to assume the 
appearance of terror. He soon, however, gained confidence, 
and became communicative. He assured us that the island on 
which we were, and of which he was a native, wias the best 
in the whole groupe, and the most populous, except that of 
Chu-san ; the number of its inhabitants being ten thousand 
souls. It was discovered, however, before we had been long 
in the countrj^ that wlien a Chinese made use of the monosyl- 
lable VAN, which in his languj^ signifies ten thousand, he 
was not to be understood as speaking of a determinate or pre- 
cise number, but only as making use of a term that implied 
amplification. A state criminal,' for example, is generally 
condemned to undergo the punishment of being cut into ten 
thousand pieces ; the great w^l of China is called the van-lee- 
tchin, or wall of ten Aousand lee, or three thousand Englisli 
miles ; a length just double to that which the most authentic 
accounts have given of it. But when he means to inform any 
one that the emperor has ten thousand kirge vessels, for thb . 
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^Hirpose of collecting taxes pmd in kind, on the grar»^ J^iial, 
instead of the monosyllable van he invariably mak Wr.isc of 
the expression nine thousand nine hundred and ninety-nine, as 
conveying a fixed and definite number, and, in this case, he 
will be understood to signify literally ten thousand. In tliis 
manner, I suppose, we were to understand the population of 
the island Lo-ong. 

At the sight of our large ships, so difierent in their appear- 
ance fix)m any of those belonging to the Chmese, a vast 
number of boats, issuing fix)m every creek and cove, pre- 
sently crowded together, in such a manner, and with so litde 
mans^ement, as to render it difficult to pass through, with- 
out d^ger of oversetting or sinking some of them ; a danger, 
however, to which they seemed quite insensible. Vessels of 
a lai^er description, and various in the shape of their hulls and 
rising, Srom twenty tons burden and upwards, to about two 
hundred tons, were observed in considerable numbers, smling 
along the coast of the continent, laden generally with small 
timber, which was piled to such a height upon their decks, 
that no extraoi:dinary force of vmid would seem to be required 
to overturn ^pii. • Beams of wood, and other pieces that were 
too long to be received upon the deck of a single ship, were 
laid across the decks of two vessels lashed together. We saw 
at least a hundred couple thus laden in one fleet, keeping close 
in with the coast, in order to be ready, in case of bad weather^ 
to put into the nearest port ; being ill calculated to resist a storm 
at sea. The ships, indeed, that are destined for longer voy- 
ages, appear, from their singular construction, to be very un- 
fit to contend with the tempestuous seas of China. The ge* 
neral form of the hull, or body of the ship, above water, is that 
of the moon, when about four days old. The bow, or fore- 
part, is not rounded as in ships of Europe, but is a square flat 
surface, the same as the stem ; without any projecting piece of 
wood, usually known by the name of cutwater, and without 
any keel. On each side of the bow a large circular eye is 
painted, in imitation, I suppose, of that of a fish. The two 
ends of the shjp rise to a pnxiigious height above the deck. 
Some carry two, §ome three, and others four masts. K^ch 
of these consists of a single piece of wood, and consequently 
not capable of being occasionally reduced in length, as those 
of European ships. The diameter of the mainmast of one of 
the larger kind of Chinese vessels, such as trade to Batavia, is 
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not Umb than that of an English man of war oi six^-four guo& ; 
and itlii^xed in a bed of massive timber laid across the deck* 
On each mast is a singte sail of matting, made from the fibres 
of the bamboo, and stretched by means of pdbsof that reed, 
running across, at the distance o£ about two feet fi'om eadi 
other. These sails are fi^uoitly made to furl and unfurl like 
a fen. When well hoisted up, and braced almost fore and afl, 
or parallel with the sides of the ship, a Chinese vessel w^jsail 
within three ^d a half cm- four points of the wind ; but Aey 
lose all tliis advantage over ships of Europe by their drif&ig 
to lee\vard, in consequence of the round and clumsy shape of 
the bottom, and their want of keel. The rudder is so placed, 
in a large opening of the stem, that it can occasicxially be 
taken up, which is generally done on approachmg sands and 
shallows. 

The Chinese, in feet, are equally unskilled in naval archi- 
tecture, as in the art of navigation. They keep no reckoning 
at sea, nor possess the least idea of drawing im^inaiy lines 
upon the sui^ce of the globe, by the hdp of which the posi- 
tion of any particular spot may be asagned ; in other words, 
they have no means whatsoever of ascertainin£(|^hlatitude or 
the Icmgitude of any place, either b^ estimati^orom the dis- 
tance sailed, or by observation of the heavenly bodies, with in- 
struments for that purpose. Yet diey pretoid tp say, that 
nfiany of their early navigators made long voyages, in which 
they were guided by charts of the route, sometimes drawn on 
paper, and sometimes on the convex surfece of large gourds 
or pumpkins. From this circumstance, some of we^ Jesuits 
havie inferred, that such charts must have been more correct 
than those on flat surfeces. If, indeed, the portion dF thfe 
convex*surfece, employed for tl^ purpose, w^ the s^ment 
of a sphere, and occupied a space having a comparative rela- 
tion to that part of the surface of the earth s^led over, the in- 
ference might be allowable ; but this would be to suppose a 
degree of knowledge to which, it does not appear, tiie Chinese 
had at any time attained, it being among tiem, in every pe- 
riod of their history, an universally received opinion, that the 
earth is a square, and that the kingdom of Chii& is placed in 
tl» very center of its flat surfece. 

The present system of Chinese navigation is to keep as neat 
the shore as possible ; and never to lose sight crfland, unless . \ , 
in voyages that absolutely require it ; such as to Japan, Batav% . ^ : 
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and Cochfli-China. Knowing the bearing or diirection of tlie 
pCMt intended to be made, let the wind be fidr or foul, they 
endeavour, as nearly as possible, to keep the head of the ship 
always pointing towards the port, by means of the compass. 
This instrument, as used in China, has every appearance of 
origindity. The natives know nothing, from history or tra- 
dition, of its first introduction or discovery ; and the use of 
the. magnet, for indicating the poles of the eaath, can be traced, 
fix>m t&ir records, to a period of time when the greatest part 
of Europe was in a state of barbarism. It has been conjec- 
tured, indeed, that the use of the nu^netic needle, in Europe, 
was first brought firom China by the fiunous traveller Marco 
Polo, the Venetian. Its appearance immediately after his 
dieath, or, according to some, while he was yet living, but at 
all events, in his own country, renders such a conjecture ex- 
tremely jM^bable. The embassies in which he was employed 
by Kublai-Khan, and the long voyages he performed by sea, 
could scarcely have been practicable without the aid of jtlie 
<x>mpass. Be this as it may, the Chinese were, without 
doubt, well acquabted with this instrument long before the 
thirteenth ^toiry. It is recorded in tiieir best authenticated 
annals met^^as a feet, and not as any extraordinary circum- 
stance, that the emperor Chung-ko presented an embassador 
of Cochin-China, who had lost his way in coming by sea, 
with a Ting-nan-tchin, " a needle pointing out the soutli,'' tlie 
name which it still retains. Even this idea of the seat of 
magnetic influence, together with the construction of the com- 
pass-box, the division of the card into eight principal points, 
and each of these again subdivided into three, the manner of 
suspending the needle, and its diminutive size, seldom ex- 
oeedii^ in lengtii three quarters of an inch, are all of them 
strong prgsumpticHis of its b^ing an original, and not a bor^ 
rowed, invention. 

By some, indeed, it has been conjectured, that the Scythit 
ans, in the northern regions of Asia, were acquainted with the 
polarity of the magnet, in ages antecedent to all histoiy , and 
that the^ virtue of this fcsal was intended to be meant by the 
ttyjng arrow^,^ pres^ted to Abaris by Apojlo, about the time 
of mt Trcgan Var, with the help erf which lie could transport 
Jrimself wherev^ he pleased. The abundance of iron ores, 
and perhaps of nal;ive iron, in everjr j>art pf Tartary, and the 
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very early period of time in which the natives were acquaint^* 

, ed with the process of smelting these ores, render the idea not 

"" im()robable, of the northern nations of Europe, and Asia, (or 

the Scythians) being first acquainted with the pdarity of the 

magnet. 

Yet, even with the assistance of the compass, it is surpris- 
ing how the clumsy and ill-constructed vessels of the Chinese 
can perform so long and dangerous a voyage as that to Bata- 
via. For, besides being thrown out of their course by every 
contrarj^ wind, their whole construction, and particularly the 
vast height of their upper works, above die water, seems little 
adapted to oppose those violent tempests that prevzul on the 
Chma seas, known, as we have already observed, by the name 
of Ta-fung. T.h^ hurricanes sometimes blow with such, 
strength that, according to the assertion of an experienced and 
intelligent commander of one of the East India company's 
sliips, " Were it possible to blow ten thousand trumpets, and 
" beat as many drums, oh the forecastie of an Indiaman, in the 
" height of a. Ta-fung, neither the sound of the one nor the 
*' other would be heaiS by a person on the quarter-deck of the 
*' same ship." In fact, vast numbers of ChiM||^ vessels are 
lost in these heavy gales of wind ; and ten or t\^^e thousand 
subjects, from the port of Canton alone, are reckoned to perish 
annually by sliipwreck. 

When a sliip leaves this port on a foreign voyage, it is con- 
sidered as an equal chance that she will never return ; and when 
doe event proves fevourable, a general rejoicing takes place 
among the friends of all those who had embarked in the 
hazardous enterprise. Some of these ships are not less than a 
thousand tons burden, and contmn half that number of »uls, 
besides the passengers that leave their country, in the hope c£ 
making their fortunes in Batavia and Manilla. A ship is sel- 
dom the concern of one man. Sometimes forty or fifty, ot 
even a hundred, different merchants, purchase a vessel, and 
divide her into as many compartments as there are partners, 
so that each knows his own particular place in the ship, i^hich 
he is at liberty to fit up and to secure as he peases. He ships 
his goods, and accompanies them in person, or sends his son, 
or a near relation ; for it rarely happens that they will trust 
each other with property, where lio femily connexion exists. 
Each sleeping-pjace is just the length andfcreadth of a man. 
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and contains only a small mat spread on the floor, and a pillow. 
Behind the compass is generally placed a small temple, with 
an altar, on which is continually kept burning a spiral taper, 
composed of wax, tallow and sandal-wood dust. This holy 
flame answers a double purpose ; for while the burning of it 

\ fulfils an act of piety, its twelve equal divisions serve to mea- 

^ sure the twelve portions of time, which make up a complete 
day. It should seem that the superstitk)us notions inculcated 
in the people have led them to suppose, that some particular 
influence resides in the compass ; for, on every appearance of 

\ a change in the weather, they bum incense before the magne- 
tic needle. 

The losses occasioned among the ships that were employed 
to transport the taxes, paid in kind, from ,the ports of the 
southern and middle provinces to the northern capital, were so 
great, at the time of the Tartar conquest, in the thirteenth 
century, that the successors of Gen^s-Khan were- induced to 
open a direct communication between the two extremes of the 
empire, by meanf? of the rivers and canals j an undertaking 
that reflects the highest credit on the Mcmgul Tartars, and 
which cannot &il to be regarded with admiration, as long as it 
shall continue to exist. The Chinese, however, say, that the 
Tartars only repaired the old works that were Men into 
decay. 

Six centuries previous to this period, or about the seventli 
century of the Christian aera, the Chinese merchants, accord- 

X ing to the opinion of the learned and ingenious M. de Guignes, 
carried on a trade to the west coast of North America. That, 

\at this time, the promontory of Kamskatka was known to them, 
imder the name of Ta-Shan, many of their books of travels 
sufl&ciejitly testify ; but their journeys thither were genially 
made by land. One of the missionaries as^red tke Aat, in a 
collection of travels to Kamskatka, by various CMnese, the 
names of the several Tartar tribes, their manners, customs, 
and characters, the geographical descriptions of lakes, rivers, 
and mountains,, were too clearly and distinctly noted to be 
mistaken. It is, however, extremely probable that, as furs and 
peltry were always in great demand, they might also have some 
confmiunication with the said promontory, from the isles of 
lesso, to which they were known to trade with their shipping ; 
and which are only a very short distance fi-om it. M. de 
GuigneS) in support of his opinion, quotes the journal of a 
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BcHize, as the priests oi Fo have usually been called, yvho 
sailed eastward from Kamskatka to such a distance as, in his 
\ mind, puts it beyond a doubt that the country he arrived at 
was no other than the coast of California. The Spanish writers, 
indeed, of the early voyages to this country, make mention of 
\^ various wrecks of Chinese vessels being found in different parts 
of the western coast ci the new continent; and they observe 
that the natives here were, invariably, mwe civilized than in 
the interior and eastern parts of America. 

Even those on the eastern coast of South America have a 
very stnMi^ resemblance to the Chinese in their persons, though 
not in their temperament and manners. The viceroy oi me 
l&'azils retains a dozen of these peq)le m his service, as rowers 
of his barge, with the use of which he one dw honoured us, 
to make the tour of the grand harbour of Kio de Janeiro^ 
We observed the Tartar or Chinese features, particularly the 
eye, strongly mariced m the countenances dF these Indkns ; 
the copper tinge was rather deeper than the darkest of the Chi- 
nese; but their beards, being mosdy confined to the upper lip. 
and Ae point of the chin, together with their sfax)ng blsuJs: hair, 
bore a very near resemWance. 

The islamd of Tcho-ka, ot Saghafien, in the Tartarian sea^ 
opposite the mouth of the Amour, has evidenfly been peopled 
by the Chinese. When Monsieur la Perouse visited this island^ 
he found the inhabitants dothed in Wue nankin, and " the 
" form of their dress differed but litde from that of the 
*' Chinese ; their pipes were Chinese, and of Toota^gue ; 
" they had long n^s; and they saluted by kneeling and pro* 
*' stration, like the Chinese. If (continues the navigator) they 
" have a common origin with the Tartars sffid Chinese, their 
" separation fix)m these naticms must be of very ancient date, 
" for they have no resemblance to them in person, and little in 
*' manners." Yet, fi-om his own account, it ai^)ears Aat both 
their manners and customs have a very close resemblance. 

The Chinese, at one period, carried on a very considerate 
commerce with Bussora and other sea-ports in the Persian 
gulph, particularly Siraff, near which some small islands, as 
well as several remarkable points and headlands of the coast, 
still bear Chinese names. In some of the voyages it is ob- 
served that a colony of Chinese had apparently s^ed in the 
kingdom of Soffala, the descendants of whom were, in the 
time of the Avriters^ easily distinguished from the other natiyesji 
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hf the difference of thdr colour and their features. The 
e^ly Portuguese navigators also observe that, on Jhe island 
St. Laurence, or Madagascar, they xnet with pepple who re- 
semble the Chinese. That the celebrated traveUer, Marco 
Pcdo, visited Madagascar, inNa Chinese vessel, there can be 
little doubt, unless indeed, like his own countrymen, we 
chuse rather to reject the probable parts of his narrative as 
fabulous, and to believe tte miracles performed by the Nes- 
torian Christians, in Armenia, as the only truths in his book. 

It is impossible not to C(Misid©r the notices ^ven by this 
^u'ly traveller as curious, interesting and valuable ; and as far 
as they regard the empire of China, Aey bear internal evidence 
ctf being generally correct. He s^^ from China in a fleet 
consisting of fourteen ships, each carrying four masts, and 
having their holds partitioned into separate chamb^^, some 
coatairdog thirteen distinct compartments. This is the exact 
number of divisions into which all the holds of those sea- 
faring vessels were partitioned, that transported thejx'esents and 
bag^ge from our^own ships, in the guljJi of Pe-tche-lee, in- 
to the river Pei-ho; and we observed many hundreds, of a 
still larger description, that are employed in foreign voyages, 
all* carryii^ foiu* masts. Such vessels, our sailors, who are 
remarkable for metamorphosing foreign names, usually cali 
Jimks, from Tchuan, which signifies a ship; tl^ Tsong-too, 
or vkercy of a proviix^e, is called by them John Tuck. 

Not only the form of the drips, but the circumstances of 
the voyage, taken notice oi by tius ancient navigator, stamp his 
relation with authenticity ; the strong current between Mada- 
g9Scar and Zanzebar rendering it next to impossible for ships 
to get back to the northiyard ; the black natives on that coast; 
the products of the country, which he eniunerates; the true 
desciipticm of the ^raffe or camdopardalts, at diat time ccoi* 
sidered in Eurqpe as a fabulous animal; are so many and such 
£rtrong evid^ces in fevour of his narrative, as to leave little 
doubt that he either was himself upcMi the east coast of Africa, 
or that ht had received very correct information from his Chi- 
nese diipmates concerning it. Yet, doctor Vincent has assert- 
ed, in his Periplus ctf tl^ Erythrean Sea,* tiiat in the time 
of this Venetian traveller none but Arab or Malay vessels ria- 

* In the very next pc^ (303) be hoirerer corredt himtelf, by <i)«er«u)f tbat 
fit)^theCbiBeieorM«%sMyigated|»£ura«MadagMCttf^ ^ 

\ "-■'■?'."• 
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vigated the Indian ocean. With all due deference to such 
high authority I cannot forbear observing that the simjde re- 
lation of Marco Polo bears mtemal and irresistible evidence 
that the fleet of ships, in which he sailed, were Chinese, of 
the same kind, to all intents and purposes, as they now are. 
Nor have we any reason for doubting the authority of the two 
Mahomedans who visited China in the ninth century, when 
they tell us, diat Chinese ships traded to the Persian gulph at 
that time. In a chart, made imder the direction of the Vene- 
tian traveller, and still preserved in the church of St Michael 
de Murana at Venice, the southern part of the continent of 
Africa is said to be distincdy marked down ; thourfi this, in- 
deed, might have been inserted after the Cape Of Good Hope 
had been doubled by the Portuguese. 

Whether the prince of Portugal had seen or heard of this 
chart, or consulted the Arabian geographers, or had read ci 
the circunuiavigation of Africa, in the first translation of He- 
rodotus, that made its appearance but a few years before the 
discovery of the southern promontory of this continent by 
Bartholomew Diaz ; or whether the voyages were imdertaken 
at that time on a general plan of discovery, authors seem iiot 
to have agreed ; but the opinion, I understand, among the 
Portuguese is, that Henry had good grounds for supposing 
that the circunuiavigation of Africa was practicable. 

And whether the Phoenicians did or did not, in the eariiest 
periods of history, double the Cape of Good Hope, there is 
abundant reason for supposing they were well acquainted with 
the east coast of Africa, as far as the Cape of Currents. Nor 
is it probable that the extent and flourishing condition of the 
trade and commerce of Tynis should have been limited to 
that part of the Indian ocean to the southward of the Red 
Sea, which is a more difficult navigation than to the north- 
ward. That this commerce was extensive, we have the au- 
thority of the prophet Ezekiel, who, in glowing terms, has 
jiftinted its final destruction, and who, it may be remarked, is 
supposed to have lived at the very time the Phoenicians sailed 
round Afiica, by order of Necho. " Thy riches and thy fsdrs, 
" thy Qierchandize, thy mariners and thy pilots, thy caulkers, 
*' and the occupiers of thy merchandize, and all thy men of 
^' war that are in thee, and in all thy company which is in the 
" midst of thee, shall fell into the midst of the seas, in die 
'^ day of thy ruin." It i3 probable, therefiire, that the navi- 
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jdon of the eastern seas was known in the earliest periods of 
istoiy ; and tfiere seems tb be no reason for supposing that 
the Chinese should not have had their ^bare in it. 

Without, however, making any enquiry into the probabi- 
lity thit an ancient fiitercourse might have subsisted between 
China and the eastern coast of Africa, either by convention fcH- 
'commercial purposes, dr that Chinese sailors might have been 
thrown on tmt coast, either in PhcBnician, or Arabian, or their 
own vestels, I happened to observe in a foriner publication of 
^* Travels in Soutfiem Africa,'* as a matter of fact, " that the 
*' upper lid of the eye of a real Hottentot, as in that of a 
*^ Cmnese, was roimded into the lower on the side next the 
** nose, and that it formed not an ailgle, as in the eye of an Eu- 
*' ropean — ^that from Ais circumstance they were known in 

' *' the colony of the Cape by the name of Chinese Hottentots," 
Further observations have confirmed me in the very striking 
degree of resemblance between them. Their physical charac* 
ters agree in almost every point. The form of their persons, 
in the remarkable smallness of the joints and the extremities, 
their voices and manner of speaking, their temper, their co- 
louf and features, and, in particular, that angularly shaped eye, 
rounded in the comer next the nose, like the end of an ellipsis, 
probably of Tartar or Scythian ori^, are nearly alike. They 
also agree in the broad root of the nose, or great distance be-, 
tweeh the eyes : or in the oblique position of these, which, 
in^stead of being horizontal, as is generally the case in Eurp- 
p^ subjects, are depressed tovprds the nose. A Hotten- 
tot, who attended me travelling over Southern Africa, was so 
very like a Chinese servant I had in Canton, both in person, 

[ features, manners, and tone of voice, that I almost always, 
inadvertently, called him by the name of the latter. Their 
hair, it is true, and that only, differs. This, in a Hottentot, 
is rather harsh and wiry than woolly, neither long, nor short, 
but twisted in hard curling ringlets, resembling fringe. I 
possess not a sufficient degree of skill in physiology to say 

' wliat kind of Hair the offspnng would have, of a Chmese man 

* and a Mosambique woman; much less can I pretend to ac- 
count for die origin of the Hottentot tribes, insulated on Ac 
narrow extremity of a large contment, and differing so re- 

^ inarkably from all then- neighbours ; or where to look for their 

. prinaitiv^ stocl^ unless amoiig the Chinese. 
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I am aware it will appear rather singular, to those who may 
have attended to the accounts that generally have been given 
of these two people, to meet with a comparison between the 
most polished and tlie most barbarous, the wisest and the most 
ignorant, of mankind ; and I am, therefore, the less surprised 
at an observation made by the writers of the Critical Review, 
" that the foetus of the Hottentot may resemble the Chinese, 
" as the entrails of a pig resemble Uiose of a man ; but on 
" this topic our ingenious author seems to wander beyond the 
" circle of his knowledge." I hope these gendemen will not 
be offended at my taking this occasion to assure them that the 
comparison was not even then made on loose gfoimds, although 
no inference was drawn from it ; and that, on a closer exami- 
nation, I am the more convinced of their near resemblance in 
mental as well as physical qualities. The aptitude of a Hot- 
tentot, in acquiring and combining ideas, is not less than of a 
Chinese ; and their powers of imitation ,are equally great, al- 
lowance being made for the difference of education ; the one 

. being continually, from his infancy, brought up ii| a society 
where all the arts and conveniencies of life are in common use; 

. the other among a miserable race of beings, in constant want 
even of the common necessaries of life* 

Indeed, the people that have derived their ori^n from the 
same stock with tlie Chinese, are more widely scattered over 
the Asiatic continent and the Oriental islands than is generally 
imagined. All those numerous societies, known under the 
common name of Malays, ^•e unquestionably descended from 
the ancient inhabitants of Scythia or Tartary ; and it may, 
perhaps, be added, that their connection with the Arabs, and 
their conversion to Islamism, first' inspired, and have now 
rendered habitual, that cruel and sanguinary disposition for 
which they are remarkable ; for it has been observed that the 
natives of those islands, to which the baleful influence of this 
religion has not extended, have generally been found a mifa 
and inoffensive people ; as was the case with regard to the 
natives of the Pelew islands, when discovered by captain 
Wilson. 

The perusal of Mr. Mars4en's excellent history of Sumatra 

. leaves little doubt, on my mind, that a Chinese colony, at 
some early period, has settled on that Mtojd. This authca: 
observes that the eyes (rf the Sumatrans a^B^^i and of the^ 
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same kind as those of the Chinese ; that they suffer their nails 
to grow long ; that they excel in working fillagree, making 
gunpowder^ Sec. that they register events, by making knots 
on cords; that they count decimally; write with a style on 
bamboo ; that they have little hair on their bodies and heads, 
which little, like the Chinese, they extract. In their language, 
many words, I perceive, are similar ; and the corresponding 
words express the same idea in both languages ; but, on etj - 
mological comparisons I would be understood to lay little 
stress, for reasons which will be assigned in the sixth chapter. 
The similitude of a religipus ceremony is much stronger 
ground to build upon ; and the coincidence is sufficiently re- 
markable, that the manner practised by the Sumatrans, in 
taking a solemn oath, should exactly agree with the same 
ceremony, which is used in giving a solenm pledge among the 
common people of China, namely, by wringing off the head of 
a cock. Captain Mackintosh told me that, having once occa- 
sion to place great confidence in the master of a Chinese ves- 
sel, and doubting lest he might betray it, the man felt him- 
self considerably hurt, and said he would give him sufficient 
proof that he was to be trusted. He immediately procured a 
cock, and, falling down on both knees, wrung oflf his head ; 
then, holcUng up his hands towards heaven, he made use of 
these words : " If I act otherwise than as I have said, do 
" thou, O Tien, (Heaven) deal with me as I have dealt with 
"this cock!'* 

I hav^ since been informed, fi'om tlie best authority, that 
whenever, in the course of the concerns of the British East 
India Company with the merchants of China, it may be neces- 
sary to administer an oath to a Chinese, the same ceremony 
is gone through, of wringing off the head of a cock ; which is 
by them considered, in a very serious light, a sort of incan- 
tation, the effects of which upon their minds are not unlike 
those produced by supposed magic spells, once common in 
our own country ; by which the vulgar were persuaded that 
the devil was to be made to appear before them. In a Chinese 
court of justice an oath is never administered. In a late affeir, 
where a Chinese was killed by a seaman of a British man of 
war, and the captain was about to administer an oath to two 
of his people, whom he produced as evidences in a Chinese 
court of justice, the chief judge was so shocked, that he 
ordered the court to be instantly cleared. 
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The Cingalese are, unquestionably, of Chmese ori^. 
Those who are acquainted with the Chines^ manners and 
character will immediately perceive the yery clbs^ resem- 
blance, on reading Mr. Boyd's relation of his embassy to the 
king of Candy. Sin quo, kingdom of Sin, (from whence 
Sina, or China) are Chmese words ; the termination is Eu- 
ropean. So also is the name of the island Chinese, See-Ian, 
See-long, or See-lung, the Western Dragon, in conformity 
to an invariable custom of assigning the name of some animal 
to every mountain* 

Having no intention, however, to investigate minutely the 
extent of Chinese navigation and commerce, in ancient limes, 
but rather to confine my observations to their present state^ 
I return from this digressiouj^ in order to proceed on biir 
voyage. 

One of the small brigs, attending the expedition, was dis^ 
patched, without loss of time, to the port of Chu-Smi, to tate 
on board the pilots that, agreeably to the order contained m 
the imperial edict, were expected to be found in readiness to 
embark. In some of the passages, formed by the nunaerpui 
islands, the currents ran with amazing rapidity, appearing 
more like the impetuous torrents of rivers, swelled by rainsj^ 
tlian branches of the great ocean. The d^th| toq, of these 
narrow passages was so great as to make it difficult, d^gerous^ 
and frequently impossible, for ships to anchor, in the event of 
a calm ; in which case they must necessarily drive, ^t £he 
mercy of the stream* As we approached, in the Clarence 
bri^, the high rocky point of the continent called Kecrixio^ 
whjch juts into tl^e midst of the cluster of islands^ the wind 
suddemjr failed us ; and the current hurried us witti such ye* 
,locity directly towards the point, that we ex:pected momenta- 
rily to be dashed in pieces ; but on coming within twice the 
length of the ship of the perpendicular precipice, which was 
isome hundred feet high, the eddy swept her round thr^ se- 
veral times, with great rapidity. The captmn would have 
dropped the anchor, but an old Chinese fisherman, whom we 
had taken on board to pUot us, made signs, that it was too 
deep, and, at the same time, that there was^ no danger, ex- 
cept that of the bowsprit striking against the mountain. TTie 
Chinese vessels have no bowsprit. At this moment the lead 
was thrown, but we got no soundings at the depth of one 
bundled and twenty fethoms ; yet the yellow mud was brought 
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up mm the bottom^ in such quantities, that the Nile, at the 
height of its inundations, or the great Yellow River of China, 
cioiud not be more loaded with mud than the sea was in the 
whirlpool of Kee-too point. The current, in the Stnut of 
Faro, setting directly upon the rocks of Scylla and the whirl- 
pool of Charybdis, those celebrated objects of dread to ancient 
navigators, could not possibly have been more awfully terrific, 
though perhaps more dangerous, than the currents and the 
eddies that boiled tumukuously roimd this promcHitory of the 
Chinese continent, where, 

** When the tide rushes from her nimbling caves 
** The rough rock roars ; tumultuous boil the waves ; 
" They toss, they foam, a wild confuskm raise, 
** Like waters bubbling o'er the fiery blaze." 

Th^ second whirl removed us to a consideraMe distance 
fix)m the point, and, after the* third, we were swept rapidly 
along in a smooth uniform current. Our interpreter, a Chi- 
nese priest, who had been educated in the college De Propa- 
ganda Fide, at Naples, was not quite so composed as nis 
ccamtryman the pilot. The poor feltow, indeed, had nearly 
been tiirown overboard by the boom of the mainsail, in the 
first (which was the most rapid) whirl of Ae ship ; the same 
blow strikmg a ssdlor, tossed his hat overboard ; and it af- 
forded some amusement, in our supposed perilous situation, 
to hear the dififerent ejaculations of these two persons on the 
same occasion. Sanctissima Maria ! est miraculum, est itii- 
raculum ! exclaimed the priest, with great eagerness r whilst 
the s^or, rubbing his head, and walking away, with much 
composure, observed^ that the d — ^n'd boom had carried iftwiay 
Ms fore-top-gallant cap ! 

The Cmnese, it seemed, had already been apprised of our 
arrival ; for we had not proceeded far before a large Vessel bore 
down towards us, and, hmling the brig in their own language, 
desired 'we would bring her to anchor, and tliat they would 
conduct us earty the following morning into the harbour of 
Chu-san. Some of the officers came on board, were extremely 
civil, and presented us with a basket of fruit; but they affect^ 
to know nothing of the occasion that had broQgbt us thither. 
Our old fisherman took out of the sea (among ttidiisands that 
had floated roimd oiu* vessel) one of those animal substances 
wluch, I bdieve,. we vulgarly caU sea blubbers (IS^oxlusca 
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medusa porpita). It was, at least, a foot in diameter. Hav- 
ing dressed it for his supp^, an^ seeing it wear the inviting 
appearance of a transparent colourless jelly, I was tempted to 
taste it ; but the effect produced by this, or the fruit, or both, 
was a severe sickness, which continued for several days. 

We weighed anchor at day-break j and, with a pleasant 
breeze, sailed in company with the clumsy-looking junk, 
which, however, to the surprise of our seamen, sailed quite 
as well as the smart-looking Clarence. 

Having anchored before the town, in a spacious bason 
formed by several islands, and paid the usual compliment of a 
salute, a few Mandarines (officers of government so named 
by the early Portuguese, from mandar, to command) came 
on board. To every question, that led to the main point of 
our visit, these people gave us evasive answers, affecting the 
most complete ignorance of every thing relating to the afl&&s of 
the embassy. They said the Tsung-ping, or military gover- 
. nor of the island, w^as then absent, but that he would return in 
the course of the day, and would be happy to see us on shore 
the ifollowing morning. Chinese etiquette, I suppose, re- 
quired tliat a day should elapse before our reception in form. 

Accordingly, a^n early hour in the nioming the gentlemen 
of the embassy, wno had been sent on this business, went on 
shore, and were received by the governor, with great polite- 
ness and abundant ceremony, in his hall of public aucfience, 
whicli, as a building, had little to attract ofir notice. * The 
usual minute enquiries being gone through, which, it seems, 
Chin^ise good-breeding cannot dispense with, sucli as the 
health of his visitors, of their parents and relations, and par- 
ticulai'ly the name and age of each person, the object of our 
visit was explained to him, and at the same time a hope ex- 
pressed that tliere wouki be no delay in getting the pilots oii 
board. The old gentleman appeared to be much surprised at 
such violent haste, and talked of plays, feasts and entertmn- 
ments, tliat he meant to give us. Pilots, however, he smd, 
were ready to take charge of the ships, and to carry them along 
the coast to tlie next province, where others would be found 
to conduct them still farther. On being told that such a mode 
of navigation was uttedy impracticable for the_ large Engtoh 
ships, and that such pilots would be of no use' to us, he beg- 
ged to be allowed the remainder of the day to enquire ^r 
otliers. We Uttle expected to have met witli any diffical^f 
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with regard to pilots, in one of the best and most frequented 
ports in China, where, at that time, several hundred vessels 
were lying at anchor. The remainder of the day was spent 
in a visit to the city of Ting-hai ; but the crowd became so 
numerous, and the day was so excessively hot, that before 
we had passed the lengdi of a street, we were glad to take re- 
fuge in a temple, where the priests very civilly entertained us 
with tea, fruit, and cakes. The officer who attended us ad- 
vised us to return in sedan chairs, an offer which we accepted ; 
but the bearers were stopped every moment by the crowd, 
in order that every one might satisfy his curiosity, by thrust- 
ing his head in at the window, and exclaiming with a grin, 
"Hung-mau! Englishman!" or, literally, "Redpate!" Ra- 
ther disappointed than gratified, we were glad, after a fatiguing 
day, to throw ourselves into our cots, on boai^ the Clarence. 
When we went on shore, the following morning, we found 
the military governor, attended by a civil magistrate, by whom, 
, after the usual compliments, we were addressed, in a long ora- 
tion, delivered apparently with a great deal of solemnity j the 
intention of which was to convince us that, as it had been the 
practice of the Chinese, for time immemorial, to navigate from 

fort to port, experience had taught them it was the best, 
'inding, however, that his eloquence could not prevail on his 
hearers to relinquish their owti opinions on the subject, the 
governor and he consulted together for some time, and at 
length resolved that a general muster should be made of all the 
persons in that place, who had at any time visited by sea the 
port ^f Tien-sing. 

A number of soldiers wiere accordingly dispatched, and soon 
returned, with a set of the most miserable-looking wretches I 
ever beheld, who were thrust into the hall, and, dropping on 
their knees, were examined^ in that attitude, as to their quali- 
fications. Some, it appeared, had been at the port of Tien- 
sing, but were no seamen ; others followed the profession, but 
had never been at that port ; and several were hauled in, who 
had never set a foot on board a vessel of any description what- 
soever. In short, the greater part of the day was consumed, 
to no purpose ; and we were about to conclude that we had a 
great chance of leaving the central and much-frequented har- 
bour of Chu-san, without being able to procure a single pilot, 
when two men were brought in, who seemed to answer the 
purpose better than any wiiich had yet been examined. It ap- 
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peared, however, that they had quitted the sea for many years, 
and being comfortably settled in trade, had no desire to en- 
gage in the present service ; on the contrary, they begged, on 
Sieir knees, that they might be excused from such an under- 
taking. Their supplications were of no avail. The emperor's 
orders must be obeyed. In vain did they plead the ruin of their 
business by their absence, and the distress it would occasion tp 
their wives, their children, • and their &milies. The governor 
w as inexorable ; and they were ordered to be ready ^o embark 
, in the course of an hour. • 

This aibitrarj^ proceeding of tlie ^vemOT conveyed no veiy 
exalted ideas of the justice or moderation of the government, 
cr of the protection it aflforded<o the subject. To drag avwgr 
from his family an honest and industriouis citizen, settled in 
trade, and to force him into a service that must be ruinous to 
his concerns, was an act of injustice and violence that could not 
be tolerated in any other than a despotic government, where 
the subject knows no laws but the will of me tyrant. But we 
are yet on a distant island of the great empu^, remote from the 
fountmn of authority ; and delegated power, in all countries, 
is buf too liable to be abused. Besides, a Chinese might be 
impressed with sentiments equally unfavourable of our govern i 

, ment, were he informed of the manner in which imperious 
necessity sometimes requires our navy to be manned. 

One consideration, however, might with sa&ty \)e drawn 

; from the occurrences of this day, which was this^that long 
voyages are never undertaken where they can be avoided ; but 
that Ae commerce of tlie Yellow Sea is carried on fit)ni port to 

. port-; and that the articles of merchandize, so transported, 
must necessarily have many profits upon them, before they 
come to the distant consumer ; which may, in some degree, 
account for the high prices many <rf the products of the coun- 
try, as we afterwards, found, bore in the capital. In like man- 

^ ner was the inland commerce of Asia conducted by caravans, 

I proceeding from station to station, at each of which were mer- 
chants to pay or exchange conjmodities with each oth^ ; 
those at the limits of the journey having no connection nor 
communication whatsoever with one another ; which will partly 
explain the ignorance of the Greeks with regard to the eastern 
countries, from whence they derived their precious stotxes, 
perfumes, and other A^aluable articles. 
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The old governor was evidently relieved from a load of 
anxiety at his success^ and the tears and entreaties of the poor 
men served only to brighten up his coimteiance. From ci- 
vility, or curiosityj or perhaps both> he returned our visit on 
board the brig, which had been crowded with the natives from 
morning till night, since her first arrival in the haibour. The 
want of curiosity, which has been supposed to form a part o 
the Chinese character, was not perceived in tliis instance ; bu 
it was that sort of curiosity, which appeared rather to be incit 
ed by the desire of looking narrowly at the persons of those who 
were to have the honour of being presented to their great em- 
peror, than for the sake of gratifying the eye, or the mind, by 
the acquirement of information or new ideas. The vessel, 
although so very different from their own, was an object of 
litde notice ; and although eager to get a transient glance at 
the passengers, their curiosity was satisfied in a moment, and 
was generally accompanied with some vague exclamation, in 
which the words Ta- whang-tee occurred; and the main drift of 
which seemed to imply, " is this person to appear before our 
" great emperpr ?" This was still more remarkable in the 
crowd of Ting-hai ; nothing scarcely was there heard but the 
words Ta-whang-tee and Himg-mau, the emperor and the 
Englishman. 

The squadron had scarcely got under way, and cleared the 
narrow passages between the islands into the Yellow Sea, when 
it was perceived how very litde advantage it was likely to 
derive from the Chinese pilots. One of them, in fact, had come 
on board without his compass, and it was in vain to attempt to 
make him comprehend ours. The moveable card was to him a 
paradox, as being contrary to the universal practice with them, 
of making the needle traverse the fixed points, and not the 
points described on the card to move (by the needle being 
attached to the card), as in those of Europe. The other was 
furnished with a compass, about the size of a common snuff- 
box, being an entire piece of wood, with a circular excavation 
in the centre, just large enough to admit the vibration of a very 
fine steel neecUe, not cjuite an inch in leng^, which, however, 
might be found sufficiendy useful, in their short voyages, by 
means of ^ peculiar contrivance fbr preserving the centre of 
gravity, in all positions of the ship, in coincidence nearly with 
tile centre of suspension. Nor is it necessary, in so short and 
fine a needle, to load one end more than the other, in order to 
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counteract the dip, or tendency that the magnetic neecDe is' 
known to have, Q|ore or less, towards the horizon, in different 
parts of the worlot The Chinese, however, do not seem to 
have adopted their small needle from any knowlec^ eitha: of 
variation or of the inclination of the magnetic needle. Al- 
though the needle be invariably small, yet it sometimes happois 
that the mar^ of the box is extended to such a size, as to 
have from twenty to thirty concentric circles, containing 
various characters of the language, constituting a compendium 
of their astronomical (perhaps more prq)erly speaking, astro- 
logical ) knowledge. As numbers of such compasses are in the 
museums of Europe, it may not perhaps be wholly unaccept- 
able to ^ve some notion, of what these circles of characters 
eontain. 

1. Central circle, or the needle. 

2. Eight mystical diaracters, denotii^ the first principles 

of matter, said to be invented by Fo-shee, the founder 
of the monarchy. 

3^ The names erf the 12 hours, into which the day is di- 
vided* 

4 and 5. Names of the circumpolar stars. 

6. Characters of the 24 principal meridians of colures. 

7. The 24 subdivisions or seasons of the year. 

8. The characters of the cycle of 60 years. 

9. Numerical characters relating to the above cycle* 

10. Characters denoting the 28 signs of the Zodiac 

11. Certain astrological characters. 

12. Eight sentences, explanatcay of the 8 mystic^ charac- 

ters on the second circle. 

13. A different arrangement of the Chinese cycle. 

14. Characters of the five elements. 

15. Rq)etition of the characters on the eighth circle* 

16. Repetition 6f the eighth circle. 

17 and 18. Characters ^obscure mythology. 

19. Names of 28 constellations, and their j^bces in the hea- 

vens. 

20. Relates to the sixth and fifte^ith circles- 

21. The world divided acccwding to the sidereal influences. 

22. Corresponds with the eighth and sixteenth aircle§. 

23. Contains the same as tl^ above, with the additicm of 

the fourteenth ciixle. 
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24 and 25, are inexidicable, even by the ChirifeK 

26. An arrangement of certain characters and rttka,^ n 
calculating lucky, unlucky, and neutral days, 

27, is the same as the nineteenth,and surrounds the whole.* 

The greatest depth of the Yellow Sea, in the track of the 
ships, dW not exceed thirty-six fathoms, and it was frequently 
diminished to ten fethoms. The weather, as usually happens 
in shallow seas, was generally hazy. In doubling the project- 
ing promontory of the province of Shan-tung, die laud ^vas 
hidden in thick fogs. And on these, fcMtunately, dissipating, 
it was perceived timt the whole squadron was viithin four miles 
of the m£un land, and one of the ships close upon a rocky 
island. The pilots were as ignorant of our situation as the 
meanest sailor in the squadron. Proceeding to the west\yard, 
a capacious bay w^ discovered. One of the pilots, after a 
minute examination of the land, which was now clear, asserted 
that he knew the place very well ; that it was the bay of 
Mee-a-taw. The confidence with which he spoke, and the 
vast concourse of people, crowding down towards the 
shore, as if expecting our arrival, induced the commander to 
steer jlirectly into the bay : but the depdi of water diminish- 
ing to five feth6ms, and land appearing on every side, it was 
thought prudent to let go the anchor. Several boats from 
the shore were presently alongrside ; and we were soon con- 
vinced how little we had to trust to the knowledge of our 
pilots, even within sight of land. We were informed that the 
bay was called Kee-san-seu, and that Mee-a^tawwas, at least, 
fifteen le^ues farther to tlie westu-ard. 

ThehiUs along this southern coast of the gulph of Pe-tchc- 
lee liave a very peculiar character. They are dl of the same - 
form, and nearly oi the same size, being regular cones, with 
smooth sides, as if fashioned by art, and entirely detached, 
each standing on its proper base, resembling in their shapes 
the summer caps worn by the officers of govemment ; and 
Irving, as yet, no European names, they were noticed in the 

• If any arrtment were wanting to prove fbe originality of the magnetic 
needle, as used m China, the circumstance of their having ingrafted upon it their 
niost aficient and favourite mythology, their cycles, constellations, elenients, and, 
in short, an abstract of. all their astronomical 6r astrological science, is quite suffi- 
cient to settle that point. Those who are acquainted with the Cliinese cha- 
racter will not readily admit that their long-established superstitions shouW 
be found incorporated on an instrumeHt of Barbarian invention. 
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the appellation of the first, second, third, &c. 
le's bonnets. 
Btermining now to avail ourselves of the advice given by 
ma^strate of Chu-san, and to navigate fix)m pcMt to port, 
we here procured two new pilots to cany the ships to Mee- 
a-taw. They brought us, indeed, to this place, but, instead 
of a harbour, we foimd only a narrow strait, with a rapid tide 
setting through it, and rocky anchoring-ground, On the 
shore of the continent was a city of considerable extent, under 
the walls of which, next the sea, was a bason or dock, filled 
with vessels, the capacity of which might be fix)in ten to one 
hundred t<5ns. 

The governor of this city (the name of which we learned 
to be Ten-tchoo-foo) paid his respects to the embassador on 
board the Lion, and observed, in the course of conversation, 
that his orders from court were to render all the service in his 
power to the embassy, and to provide proper means of con^ 
veyance, either by land or by sea. He seemed to be about the 
age of five and thirty, a mah of frank and easy manners, cour- 
teous, intelligent, and inquisitive. He stood higher in the 
opinion of all of us than any we had yet seen. The following 
morning he sent off what he was pleased to call a trifling re- 
freshment, which consisted of four bullocks, eight sheep, 
ei^t goats, five sacks of fine white rice, five sacks of red rice, 
two hundred pounds of flour, and several baskets of finit and 
vegetables. 

We have always been taught to believe that the Chinese 
consider us as Barbarians ; but we have hitherto no reason to 
say that they treated us as such. At all events it was obvious 
that the expected arrival of the British embassy had made no 
slight impression on the court of Pekin. 

Here we once more ventured on another pilot to carry the 
ships across the gulph of Pe-tche-lee to Tien^sing. He was 
an old man of 70 years, and seemed to possess a perfect know- 
ledge of all the bays and harbpurs in die gulph. He drew, 
on paper, the sketch of a port on the western coast, to which 
he undertook to carry the ships. Fortunately, however, for 
us, it was considered mere safe to send the small brigs a-liead 
to sound, than to place any confidence in men who had al- 
ready so often deceived us. They had scarcely departed, 
before the signal of danger was made; a new course was 
Peered for the night, and early the following mprnin^, the 
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same signal was repeated* No land was now in sight, yet the 
water haij shallowed to six fathoms ; it was, therefore, deemed 
prudent to come to an anchor. It was a very unusual situation 
for such large ships to ride thus at anchor in the middle of a 
strange sea, and out of sight of land, yet liable, in case of 
blowing weather, to strike against the bottom. .;v * '^r" 

The commarwiers of the ships were exasperated against the 
pilots, and these, on their part, were almost petrified with 
fear. The poor creatures had done their best ; but they pos- 
sessed neither skill nor judgnteit, or, perhaps, it may be 
more charitable to suppose that they were confiised by. the 
novelty of their situation. It was in vain to endeavour to 
make them comprehend tlie difference in the draught of 
water, between their own ships and ours, which, in tiie lat- 
ter, was as many fethoms, as feet in the former, aldiough they 
were palpiably shown, by a piece of rc^e, the deptfi that was 
required. 

As it was evidently imjMacticaUe to proceed ferther with 
our own ships towards the land, which was now fi*om twelve 
to fifteen miles distant, and so very low as not to be visible 
fix)m the deck, one of the tenders was dispatched to the 
mouth of the Pei-ho, or white river, to report our arrival. Here 
two officers fi^om the court had already embarked, to wait on 
the embassador, carrying with them a present of refreshments, 
consisting of bullocks, hogs, sheep, poultry, wine, fruit, and 
vegetables, in such quantities, as to be more than sufficient 
for a week's consumption of the whole squadron, amounting 
nearly ta six hundred men. It consisted in twenty small bul- 
locks, one hundred hogs, one hundred sheep, one thousand 
fowls, three thousand pumpkins, as many melons, apples, 
pears, plums, apricots, and other fiiiits, with an abundance 
of culinary vegetables. The wine was contained in large 
earthen jars whose covers were closely luted. Numbers of 
the hogs and the fowls had been bruised to death on the pas- 
sage, which were thrown overboard fi-om the Lion with dis- 
dam, but the Chinese eagerly picked them up, washed tliem 
clean, and Imd them in salt 

The number of vessels they had dispatched to take on 
shore the presents and the b^gage was between thirty and 
forty, the capacity of each not being less, and many of them 
more, than two hundred tons ; so imperfect a judgment had 
these people fonped of the quantitj^ of articles to be transhijp- 
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ped. These were the vessels whose holds were divkkd into 
thirteen distinct compartments, separated by partiticms of two 
inch plaiik, the seams of which were cau&ed with a jM^epa- 
ration of fine lime, made from shells and fibres of bamboo, in 
order to render tliem water-tight Their sails, cables, rig- 
ging and cordage were all made of bamboo ; and neither pitch 
nor tar was used on these or any part of the wood-work. 
* We detained about fifteen of these vessels, to take (mi shore 
the embassador's suite, the presents for the emperor, and th% 
baggage ; after which the Blttish ships returned to Chu-san, 
without the assistance of the CWnese pilots, i/rfiose skill in 
navigation was held very cheap, by the lowest seaman cmi 
board. 

On entering the Pei-ho we observed a number of buildings 
erected on the right bank, with roofs of matting, but decor- 
ated in the most fantastical manner, with diflerent cdoured 
ribbands and variegated silks ; and about three hundred sol- 
diers in their uniforms (which appeared to our eye not much 
adapted to military purposes) were drawn out, with a band of 
music, near a temporaiy landing-place, constructed of wood; 
all of which we understood had been hastily prepared for the 
reception of the embassador ; but as his excellency was desi- 
rous of reaching the capital without delay, he declined going 
on shore, preferring to step into the accommodation-yacnts at 
once, tliat were ready to receive him, a litde higher up the 
river, the moment that the presents should be transhipped 
into tlie river craft. The officers who were dejHited to conduct 
him to the capital observ^ed, that so much haste was not at all 
necessary, as tlie emperor's birth-day was ye:t distant; these 
people having no other idea of an embassy, as it seemed, than 
that of its being a mere compliment to their sovereign. The 
yellow flags displayed at the mast-heads of the river-fleet, 
laden w\di the presents, and consisting of seventeen sail, gave, 
indeed, a more extended meaning of such a mission. These 
flags, in broad black characters,* bore the fdlowing inscrip- 
tion : " The English embassador carrying tribute to the em- 
peror of China." 

We found the yachts, that were destined to convey us, ex- 
ceedingly convenient ; more so, indeed, than ^y I have seen 
on our canals of Engkind. They are flat-bottomed, and 
draw only about fifteen inches of \\ atcr. Their upper works 
are high, appearing like a floating house. They have threq 
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apartments for the accommodation of passengers ; the first an 
antichamber for the servants and ba^age ; the middle a com- 
modicAis sitting and dining room, about fifteen feet square; 
and the third divided into two or three sleeping rooms. Be- 
hind these is the kitchen ; and still ferther aft, small places, 
like dog kernels^ for the boatmen. Sometimes there is a 
kind of seccMid story, upon the apartments, divided into litde 
cells, that are just the length and breadth of a man. A Chi- 
nee sailor requires no room fcH* lu^age, his whole wardrobe 
being generally on his back. Li the different operaticwis em- 
jdoyed fi^r making the yachts proceed, they give no interrup- 
tion to the passengers. A projecting gangway on each side 
of the vessel, made oS broad planks, serves as the passage 
from one end to the other. 

The two officers that were swt from court, to conduct the 
embassador to the capital, paid a visit to every yacht, and shew- 
e(\ the most earnest desire to please and to make us comforta- 
ble. Their names were Van and Chou, to which they annex- 
ed the title of Ta-gin, ca- great man. Van had the rank of a 
lieutenant-general in die army, and Chou was the go\'emor of 
a district in Pe-tche-lee. We observed, in their manners, no 
'indication of that stiff and ceremonious ccaiduct, which cus- 
tom obliges them to put on in public. On the pontrar}% they 
sat down to table witii us, endeavouring to feafn the use of diie 
knife and fork, and made themselves extremely agreeable ; 
lamented they ware not able to hdd ccmversation with us, in 
our own language ; and, on going away, shook hands with 
us, like Englishmen. ^ 

Provisions, fruit, and wines, such as the country affords, 
were sent on board, in such profusion, that I really believe 
tte Chinese boatmen, in the course of the passage up this 
river, were enabled to lay by their winter's stock from ,the 
surplus. In truth, as Sir George Staunton lias observed, the 
hoq)itality, attention, and respect, we hitherto experienced, 
were such as stongers meet with only in the eastern parts of 
the world. 

Nothing tiiat could convey the idea of extraordinary wealth 
or comfort among the inhabitants, or of extraordinary abun-* 
dance and fertility in the country, (unless in the copious sup- 
plies of our provisi(Mis) had yet occurred, either at Chu-san 
or in ti^ first three days' sail up tte Pei-ho towards the capital. 
The land, on both sides, was low and flat ; and instead of 
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hedge-rows, trench^ were dug to mark the boundaries of 
property. A small proportion only was under cultivation. 
The greater part appeared to be sour swampy ground, cover- 
cd with coarse grass, rushes, and the common reed. , There 
were few trees, except near the villages, which were of mean 
appearance ; the houses generally consisting of mud walls, one 
htQry in height, and thatched with straw or rushes. Here and 
there a solitary cottage intervened, but nothing that bore any 
resemblance to the residence of a gentleman, or that could even 
be called a comfortable ferm-house. And although villages 
were numerous, no assemblage of houses were perceived, tihat 
properly could be classed under the name of a town, except 
that of See-koo, near the mouth of the river, and Ta-koo, a 
few miles higher, until we proceeded to the distance of about 
ninety miles, when we entered the suburbs of the large city 
of Tien-sing, stretching, like London on the Thames, for 
several miles along each bank of the river Pei-ho. But nei- 
ther tlie buildings nor the river would bear any comparison, 
even with those parts about RedrifFe and Waj^ing. Every 
thing, in fact, that we had hitherto seen, wore an air of poverty 
and meanness. After a long confinement on board a ship, to 
those at least who are not accustomed to it, almost any country 
appears to possess the charms of a paradise ; yet, on our first 
la§icling in this celebrated empire to the present place, which 
is' no great distance fi-om the capital, I am persuaded, that 
every individual of the embassy felt himself r^er disappoint, 
ed in the expectations he had formed. If any thing excited 
admiration, it was the vast multitudes of people that, fix)m our 
first arrival, liad daily flocked down to.the^^anks,of the river, 
of both sexes and of all ages. Their genial appearance, how- 
ever, was not such as to indicate any extraordinary^ degree of 
happiness or comfort. The best dressed men worea sort of 
velvet cap on their heads ; a short jacket, buttoned close roimd 
the neck, and folded across the breast, the sleeves remarkably 
wide ; the materials cotton cloth, black, blue, or brown silk, 
or European camblet ; they wore quilted petticoats, arid black 
satin boots. The common people were dressed in large straw 
hats, blue or black cotton frocks, wide cotton trowsers, and 
thick clumsy shoes, sometimes made of straw. Some had 
coarse stockings of cotton cloth ; the legs of others were 
naked. A single pmr of drawers constituted, indeed, the 
whole clothing of a great portion of the crowd. 
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Never were poor women fitted out in a style so disadvan- 
tageous for setting off their charms as those who made their 
appearance on the banks of the Pei-ho ; and we afterwards 
found that the dress of these, with some slight variations, 
was the common mode of the country. Bunches of large 
artificial flowers, generally resembling asters, whose colours 
were red, blue, w yellow, were stuck in their jet-black hair, 
ifvjuch, without any pretensions to taste or fi^eedom, was 
screwed up close behind, and folded into a ridge, or knot, 
across the crown of the head, not very unlike (except in the 
want of taste) to the present mode in which the young ladies 
of England braid their locks. Two bodkins of silver, brass, 
or iron, were conspicuously placed behind the head, in the 
form of an oblique cross, which is the common mode of Ma- 
lay women. Their feces and necks were daubed with white 
paint, the eye-brows blackened, and, on the centre of the 
lower lip, and at the point of the chin, were two spots, about 
the size of a smaU wafer, of a deep vermiUion colour. A blue 
cotton frock, like that of the men, reaching in some to tlie 
middle of the thi^, in others to the knee, was almost uni- 
v^^. A jMir of wide trowsers, of different colours, but 
commonly either red, green, or yellow, extended a litde be- 
low the calf of the leg, where they were drawn close, in wder 
the better to dis{day an ancle and a foot, which, for singularity 
at least, may challenge the whole world. This distorted «ind 
disproportionate member consists of a foot that has been 
cramped in its growth, to the lengdi of four or five inches, 
and an ankle that is generally swollen in the same proportion as 
the foot is diminishai. The little shoe is as fine as tinsel and 
tawdry can make it, and the ankle is band^^ed round with 
party-coloured clothes, ornamented with fringe and tassels;- 
and such a leg and foot, thus dressed out, are considered, in 
China, as superlatively beautiful. 

The constant p^dn and uneasiness that female children must 
necessarily suflfer, in the act (rf compressing, by means of ban- 
dages, the toes under the sole of the foot, and rmining them 
in that position until they literally grow into and become a part 
of it, and by forcing the heel forward, until it is aitirely ob- 
literated, make it the more wonderful how a custom, so un- 
natural and inhuman, should have continued for so many 
ages ; at least, such is the opinion, that its origm is entirely 
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unknown, or explmned by such febulous absuidities as arc 
too ridiculous to assign for its adoption. 

Few savage tribes are without the unnatural custom of 
maiminjg or leaping oflF some part of the human body ; as 
boring the lips and the cartilege of the nose, drawing or 
colouring the teeth, cutting oflP a joint from the fingers or toes, 
and otherwise practiang, as they must suppose, improvements 
on nature. But on this consideration it would scarcely be fair 
to conclude, that maiming the feet of the Chinese ladies de* 
rived its origin from a penod of time when they were yet in 
a savage state, since we are in the daily habit of observing the 
most civilized and enlightened societies studying to find out 
beauties in defects^ and creating them where nature had in- 
tended perfection. The Chinese would no doubt be equally 
surprised atj and consider as egre^ously absurd, the custom 
of circumcision, as practised by a great portion of Asiatic 
nations; nor have we any reason to think they would not 
condemn the refinement of docks and crops among oiu* horses 
as an absurd custom, not less ridiculous in their eyes than the 
little feet of their ladies are in ours. If they could not refi-ain 
from bursting into fits of laughter, on examining the grease 
and powder with which our Imr was disfigured ; and if they 
sometimes lamented that so jnuch oil and flour had unneces- 
sarily "l^een wasted ; we might, perhaps, in the vanity of self- 
importance, affect to pity their taste : but, setting custom and 
prejudice apart, we had certainly no great reason to despise 
and ridicule the Chinese, or indeed any other natk;m, merely 
. because they difier from us in the litde points of dress and 
'^ manners, seeing how very nearly we can match them with 
similar follies and absurdities of our oa\ti. 

The silence of the earliest travellers into China, on so ex* 
traordinary a custom, would almost warrant a cpnjecture that, 
notwithstanding the pretended ignorance of the Chinese with 
re^d to its origin, both the fashion and the sentiment of its 
bemg vulgar for ladies to be seen abroad were only adopted 
within tlie period of a few centuries. The Venetian traveller, 
although he makes frequent mention of the beauty and 
dress of the women, takes no notice of this singular fe- 
shion ; and he observes that on the lake of Hang-tchoo-foa 
tlie ladies are accustomed to take their pleasure with their 
i^uslaarii^ an^ their faniilies. The embassadors also of Shah. 
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Rokh, the son of Tamerlane, who, in the year 1419, were 
sent to congratulate the emperor, of China, state, in the narra- 
tive of their expedition that, at their public reception, there 
stood two young virgins, one on each side of the throne, with 
their faces and bosoms uncovered ; that they w^e furnished 
with paper and pencils, and took down, with great attention, 
every word that the emperor spoke. These embassadors saw 
also nimibers of women in open baths, near the Yellow river ; 
and, in one city, they remark that " there were many taverns, 
** at the doors of which sat a number of young girls of extra- 
** ordinary beauty,^' Nor do the travels of two Mahomedans 
into China, in the ninth century, published by Mr. Rcnaudot, 
make any mention of the unnatural smallness of the women's 
feet ; and they ar^ not, by any means, deficient in their obser- 
vations of the manners and customs of this nation, at that time 
.so very little known to the rest of Ae world. Almost every 
thing they, have related concerning Chkia, at this early period, 
is found to be true at the present day ; and as they particularly 
notice the dress and ornaments worn by the women, one would 
think they would not h^ve omitted a custom so singular in its 
kind as tlxat of msdming the feet, if it had then been as common 
as it now is. 

This monstrous fashion has generally been attiibuted to the 
jealousy of the men. Admitting this to have been the case, 
the Chinese must be allowed to be well versed in die manage- 
ment of the sex, to have so far gained the ascendancy o\ er 
them, as to prevail upon them to adopt a fasliion, wliich re- 
quired a voluntary relinquishmelht of one of the greatest plea- 
sures and blessings of life, the feculty T)f locomotion ; and to 
contrive to render this fashion so universal, that any deviation 
fi-om it should be considered as disgracefiil. The desire of 
being thought superior to the rest of his fellows sometimes, 
indeed, leads a majij into strange extravagancies. Upon this 
principle the men of learning, as they are pleased jto style 
themselves, suffer the nails of their little fingers to grow some- 
times to the enormous length of three inches, for the sole pur- 
pose of giving ocular demonstration of the impossibility of 
their being employed in any sort of manual labour ; and upon 
the same principle, perhaps, the ladies of China may be 
induced to continue the custom of maiming their female 
infents, in order tliat their children may be distinguished fi*oin 
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those of the peasantry, who, in most of the- provitwcs, ire 
condemned to submit to the drudgery of the field. 

^rhe interior wrappers of the ladies' feet are said to be seldom 
changed, remaining, sometimes, until they can no longer hold 
together ; a custom that conveys no very favourable idea of 
Clunese cleanliness. This, indeed, forms no part of their 
cliaracter ; on the cc»itr^, they are what Swift would call a 
frowzy people. The comfort ctf clean linen, or fiiequent 
change of under-garments, is equally unknowTi to the sove- 
reign and to the peasant. A sort o( thin coarse silk supplies 
the place dF cotton or linen next the skin, amc«ig the uj^)er 
ranks ; but the common people wear a coarse kind of open 
cotton cloth. These vestments are more rarely removed for 
the purpose of washing than for that of being replaced with 
new ones ; and the consequence of such neglect or economy 
is, as might naturally be suppose, an abundant increase 
of those vermin to wiiose production filthiness is found to be 
most favourable. The highest officers of state made no hesi- 
tation of calling their attendants in public, to' seek, in their 
necks, for those troublesome animals, which, when caught, they 
very composedly put between their teeth. They carry no 
pocket-handkerchiefs ; but generally blow their noses into sm^ . 
square pieces of paper, which some of their attendants have 
ready prepared for tiie purpose. Many are not so cleanly ; 
but spit about the rooms, or against the walls, like the Fr^idh ; 
. and tiiey wipe their dirty hands in the sleeves of their gowns. 
They sleep at night in the same clothes that they wear by 
day. Their bodies are as seldom washed as their articles o£ 
dress. They never make use <rf the bath, lieither warm nor 
cold. Notwithstanding the vast number of rivers and canals, 
with which every part of the country is intersected, I do not 
remember to have seen a single groupe of boys bathing. 
The men, in the hottest day of summer, make use of warm 
water for washing the hands and face. They are unacquainted 
with the use of soap. We procured, in Pekin, a sort oi 
barrilla, witli which, and apricot oil, we manufactured a suffi- 
cient quantity of this article to wash our linen, which, how- 
ever, we were under the necessity of getting done by our own 
servants. 

On approaching the town of Tien- sing we observed a pro- . 
digious number of large stacks of salt, piled up in gs^ks of 
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mattii^. The quantity thus stored was found,^on rough 
calculation, to be sufficient for the consumption of tliirty milli- 
ons of people, for a whole year. Such a surprising aggre- 
g^e of one of the useful and almost necessary articles of life, 
was a preparative, in some measure, for the vast multitudes of 
people which appeared on our parsing this northern em}X)rium 
of China. The gabelle, or duty on salt, which the government 
hsTC^ as well as elsewhere, had found convenient to impose on 
one of the indispensable. articles of life, pardy accounted for 
sudi an extraordinary accumulation. The collector of the 
salt duties of Tien-sing held one of the most lucrative appoint- 
ments in the ^ft of the crown. 

The crowcb of large vessels, lying close together along the 
sides of the river ; the various kinds of craft passing and 
repassing ; Ae town, manufactories, and waCrehouses, extend- 
mg on each bank, as far as the eye could reach, indicated a 
spirit of commerce, far beyond any thing we had hitherto met 
with. The large vessels, the small craft, the boats, the shores, 
the walls surrounding the houses, the roofs, were all covered 
wkh spectators. Our barges, being retarded in the narrow 
passages among the shipping, were at least two hours in reach- 
mg the head of the town. During the whole time tlie popu- 
lace stood in the water, the front rank up to the- middle, to get 
a peep at the strangers. Hitherto, among the spectators, there 
had generally appeared fiiU as many of the fair sex as of tl\e 
other; and die elderly dames, in particular, had been so curi- 
ous as to dip tiieir little stumps into the water, in order to 
Imve a peep into the barges, as they glided slowly along ; but 
here, amcMig the whole crowd, not a single female ^vas visible* 
Although Ae day was extremely sultry, the thermometer 
of Fahrenheit being 88^ in the shade, as a mutual accomoda- 
tion, their heads were all uncovered, and their bald pates ex- 
posed to the scOTching rays of the sun. It was an uncommon 
spectacle, to see so many bronze-like heads, stuck as close 
together, tier above tier, as Hogarth's groupe, intended to dis- 
play the difference betweai character and c^icature ; but it 
lacked die variety of countenance which tjiis artist has, in an 
inimitable manner, displayed in his picture. 

The deep sounding gong, a sort of brazen kettle struck with 
t mallet, and used in the baizes to direct the motions of the 
trackers on shore, the kettle-drums and the trumpets in tiie 
iailitary band, the shrill music and squalling recitative in tlic 
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theatre, which was entirely open in front, and feeing the 
river, in full view pf the crowd ; the number of temporary 
boothsand buildings, erectedforthe useof the viceroy, governor, 
judges, and other officers of government, and g^y decorated 
witii ribbands and silken streamers ; the buzz and merriment 
of the crowd ; had, altogether, so striking an affinity to the 
usual entertainments of Bartholomew ^, that no extraordi- 
nary stretch of the imaginaticm was required to suppose our- 
selves for the moment to have been transpcMted into Smithfield. 
We instantly acquitted the Chinese of any want of curiosity. 
Tlie arrival of Elfi Bey in London drew not half the crowd ; 
and yet the Chinese account us much greater Barbarians than 
we pretend to consider the Mamelukes. The dd viceroy of 
the province, a Tartar of mild and winning manners, had pre- 
pared for us a most magnificent entertainment, with wine, 
fruits, and great variety of pastry and sweetmeats, together 
with presents of tea, silk, and narJcins, not only to the embas- 
sador and his suite, but also to the servants, musicians^ and 
soldiers. 

The cheerfiil and good-natured countenances of the multi- 
tude were extremely prepossessing ; notless so their accommo- 
dating behaviour to one another. There was an hmocence 
and simplicity in their features, that seemed to indicate ahapf^ 
and ccMitented turn of mind. This, however, being a sort ^ 
gala day, we might, on account of the extraordinary occasicHi, 
perhaps, have viewed them to the best advantage ; yet the same 
cheerM and willing mind had constantly shown itself on all 
occasions, by all those who were employed m the service of tile 
embassy. On board the yachts constant mirth and good 
humour prevailed among the seamen. When the weather was 
calm, the vessels were generally pushed on by means, of two 
large sculls^, or oars, tiuning upon pivots, that were placed in 
projecting pieces of wood near the bow of the vessel, and not 
the stem, as is the practice of most other nations. From six 
to ten men are required to work oneof these oars, which, instead 
of being taken out of the water, as in the act of rowing, a^ 
moved backwards and forwards under the surface, in a simllpr 
manner to what in England is understood by sculling. To 
lighten their labour, and assist in keeping time with the strbkes, 
the following nydt air was generally sung by the master, to 
which the whole crew used to join in chorus : 
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by the crew, 
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On many a calm still evening, when a dead silence reigned 
upon thie water, have we listened with pleasure to this artless 
and unpolished sdr, which was sung, with litde alteration 
through the whole fleet: Extraordinary exertions of bodily 
strength, depending, in a certain degree, on the willingness 
(rf the mind, are frequently accompanied with exhilarating 
exclamations among the most savage people ; but the Cliinese 
song could not be considered in this point of view. Like 
the exclamations of our seamen in hauling the ropes, (m* the 
oar-song of the Hebrideans, which, as Doctor Johnson has 
observed, resemble the proceleusmatick verse, by which the 
» rowej^ of Grecian galleys were animated, the chief object of 
the Chinese chorus seemed to be that of combining chearful- 
ness with r^ularity, 

'* Verse sweetens toil, however rude the sound.'' 

Of their honesty, sobriety, and carefiilness, we had already 
received convincing proofs. Of the number of packages, 
ipounting to more tlum six hundred, of various sizes and 
lescriptions, not a single article was missing or injured, on 
their arrival at the capital, notwithstandmg they had been 
moved about, and carried by land, and transhipped several 
times. Of the three state officers, who had been deputed 
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from court to attend the embassy, two of them were the most 
obliging and attentive creatures imaginable. The third, a 
Tartar, who first made his appearance at Tien-sing, was dis- 
tant, proud, and imperious. The Chinese, indeed, wer^ in- 
variably more affable than the Tartars. In short, had we re- 
turned to Europe, viithout proceeding farther in the country 
than Tien-sing, a most lively inipession would always have 
l*emained on my mind in favour of the Chinese, But a variety 
of incidents, that afterwards occurred, and a more intimate 
acquaintance with their manners and habits, produced a wofiil 
change of sentiment in this respect. Of such incidents, as 
may tend to illustrate the moral cjiaracter of this extrabrdlnaiy 
people, I shall relate a few, that were the most striking, in 
taking a general view of their state of society ; to ^Wch, mi 
to the nature of the executive government, all their moral ac- 
tions may be referred : and by the influence of which the 
natural bent of their character evidendy has undergone a coni- 
plete change. 

Leaving Tien-sing on the 11th of August, t^ found the 
river considerably contracted in its dimensions, and the stream 
more powerful. The surface of tlie country, in feet, began 
to assume a less uniform appearance, being now partly bro- 
ken into hill and dale ; but nothing approaching to a moun- 
tain was yet visible in any direction. It was still, however, 
scantily wooded, few trees appearing except large willows cmi 
the banks, and knots of elms, or firs, before the houses rf 
men in office, and the temples, both of which were generally 
found at the head of each village. More grain was here cul- 
tivated than on the plains near the mouth of the river. Tiyo 
species of millet, the panicum cms Galli, and the Italicum, 
and two of a larger grain, the holcus forghum, and the sac- 
charatus, were the most abundant. We observed also a few 
patches of buck-wheat, and different sorts of kidney-beans ; 
but neither common wheat, barley, nor oats. A species of 
netde, the urtica nivea, was also sown in square patches, for 
the purpose of converting its fibres into thread, of which they 
manufecture a kind of cloth. We saw no gardens nor plea* 
sure grounds ; but considerable tracts of pasture or meadow- 
land intervened between the villages, on which, however, 
were few cattle, and those few remarkably small. Tliose we 
procured, for the use of the ships, along the coast of the gulph 
of Pe-tche-lee, seldom exceeded the weight of two hundred 
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pounds. The few dieep we saw were of the broad-tailed 
species; and the cottages of the peasantry were very mean, 
without any appearance of comfort, and thinly scattered; 
seldom standii^ al(»ie, but generally collected into small 
villages. 

If, however, cities, towns, villages, and£trm-houses, were 
less abundant so near the capital, than from the relations of 
travellers we had* expected to find them, the multitudes of 
inhabitants, whose constant dwelling was on the water, amply 
made up the apparait deficiency on shore. We passed, in 
one day, upon this river, more than six hundred large vessek, 
having e^h a range <rf ten or twelve distinct apartments buUt 
won the deck, and each apartment contained a whole &mily. 
The number of posons in one of these vesseb, we reckoned, 
on an average, to be about fifty; and we actually coimted 
above cme thousand vessels of this description, that were float- 
ii^ on that part of the river, between Tien-sing and Tong-, 
tchoo. The different kinds of craft, besides th^, that were 
perpetually passing and repassing, or lying chained to the 
banks of the river, all, of which were crowded with men, 
wwnen, and childraa, contained fiiU as many as the lai^ 
vessels above mentioned; so that, in the distance of ninety 
miles, on this ^nall In-anch of a river, there were floating on 
the waternot fewer than one hundred thousand souls. 

AmOTig the different cargoes of cottour wool, copper-money, 
rice, silk, salt, tea, and other commodities for tiie supply of 
4e capital, we observed an article of conunerce, in several of 
the lai^ open craft, that puzxled us not a little to find out 
for what it was intended^. It ccMisisted of diy brown cakes, 
not much lai^er, but thicker, than those we call crumpets. 
A dose examinaticm, however, soon discovered the nature of 
their composition, which, it seemed, was a mixt^ire of every 
kind of filth Jmd excrementitious substances, moulded into 
&€ir piesent diape, and dried in the sun. In this form they 
3ie carried to the capital, as articles of merchandize, wl^ 
they meet with a ready market from the gardeners in tiie vicir 
^tyj who, after dissaving them in urine, use them for ma* 
nure. 

Little occurred, that was worthy i:^notp, between Tien-sing 
and Tong-tchoo, except an instance in the exercise oH arW- 
^ power, not less cruel than that of the goveroOT of Chou^ 
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san, and ill agreeing with the feelings of Englishmen. Some 
of our provisions happened one morning to be a little tainted, 
which could not be wondered at, considering the heat of the 
weather ; the mercur}^, by Fahrenheit's scale, being fix>m 82^ 
to 88^. The oflBcers, however, who had been commissioner 
ed to famish the supply of provisions, were instantly deprived 
of their rank, and all their servants severely bambooed. The 
embassador interceded with Van and Chou in favour of the de- 
graded delinquents, was heard with great attention, but per- 
ceived that little indulgence or relaxation from strict dbcipline 
was to be expected on such occasions. 

The whole distance, from the entrance of the Pei-ho to the 
city of Tong-tchoo is about one hundred and seventy miles. 
Here we found two buil^gs, that had been erected in the 
space of two days, for the temporary purpose of receiving the 

{)resents and baggage ; and they were C(Histructed of such 
arge dimensions, tliat they were capable of containing at 
least ten times the quantity. The materials were wooden 
poles and mats, and a fence of wooden pailing surroundecl 
the whole. 

We took up our lodging in a spacious temple in the 
suburbs, from whence the priests were turned out, without the 
least ceremony, to make room jFor us, consisting in the whole 
of nearly one hundred persons. And here it was setded we 
should remain until every article was landed, and coolies or 
porters procured, sufficient to carry the whole at once to Pe- 
kin, which was computed to be about twelve miles to the 
westward from this place. And although near three thousand 
men were required for this purpose, they were supplied the 
instant the goods were aH on shore ; nor did it appear that any 
difficulty would have been found in raising double that num- 
ber, as ther^ seemed to be ten times the number (rf idle spec- 
tators as of persons employed. The plain between the land- 
ing-place and the temple was like a fair, and cakes, rice, tea, 
and fiiiit upon masses of ice, and many other refreshments, 
were exposed for sale, under large squares umbrellas, tiiat serv- 
ed instead of booths. A slice of water-melon, cooled on ice, 
Mas sold for one tchen, a piece of base copper coin, of the 
ralue of about tiirce-tenths of a farthing. Not a single woman 
appeared among the many thousand spectators that were as- 
sembled on the pliun. 
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JOURNEY THROUGH THE CAPITAL TO A COUNTRY VILLA OF 
THE EMPEROR.— RETURN TO PEKIN.— THE IMPERIAL PALACE 
AND GARDENS OF YUEN-MIN-YUEN, AND THE PARKS OF 
GEHOL. 



Order of Procedtoon from Tong.tchoo to the Capital.— Crowd astethbled on the 
Occasion.-x-Appearance of Pekin without and within the Walls. — Some Ac- 
f^ount of this City.— Proceed to a country Villa of the Emperor. — Inconveni. 
cnees of.— Return to Pekin.— Embassador proceeds to Tartary.r- Author sent 
to the Palace of Tuen-min-yuen. — Miserable Lodgings of.-^Visit of the Presi- 
dent and Members of the Mathematical Tribunal. — Of the Bishop of Pekin, 
and others. — Gill's Sword-blades. — Hatchett's Carriages. — Scorpion found in a 
Cask packed at Birmingham. — Portraits of English Nobility.— Effects of Ac- 
counts from Tartary on the OiEcers of State in Pekin. — Emperor's Return to 
the Capital. — Inspects the Presents. — Application of the Embassador for Leave 
to depart. — Short Account of the Palace and Gardens of Yuen-min-Yuen.— 
Lord Macartney's Description of the Eastern and Western Parks of Gehd.*- 
And his general Remarks on Chinese Lsmdsci^ Gardemng. 

THE presents for the emperor and our private baggage 
being all landed, the packages repaired, and every article mi- 
nutely noted down by the officers of government, the porters 
were directed to fix Aeir bamboo bearing-poles to each pack- 
age, that no impediment might prevent our setting out at an 
early hour in the morning. In doing this, as well as landing 
the articles fix>m the vessSs, the Chinese porters shewed such 
expedition, strength, and activity, as could not, I believe, be 
TOraUeled or procured in so short a time, in any other coimtry. 
Every thing here, in fact, seems to be at the instant command 
of the state ; and the most laborious tasks are undertaken and 
executed with a readiness, and even a cheerfulness, which one 
could scarcely expect to meet with in so despotic a govern- 
ment. 

According to the arrangement, on the 21st of August, 
about three o'clock in the morning, we were prqxu'ed to set 
out, but could scarcely be said to be fairly in motion till five ; 
smd before we had cleared the city of Tong-tchoo, it was past 
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six o^dock. From this city to the capital, I may vcntm« to 
say, the road neyer b^are exhibited so modey a ^u^. Li 
front marched about three thousand porters, canymg six huiK 
dred packs^es ; some of which were so lai^ and h^vy, as to 
require thirty-two bearers. With these were mixed a pro* 
pcMtionate number of kifi^or officers, each having the c^lrge 
and superintendence of a division. Next followed eighty-five 
wagons, and thirty-nine hand-carts, each with one wheel, 
loaded with wine, porter, and (^ther European provisions, am- 
munition, and such heavy articles >as were not liable to be 
broken. Eight light field-pieces, which were am(^ the pre- 
sents for the emperor, closed tUs part of the processi^i. Af* 
ter these paraded the Tartar legate, and sev^ cheers bom 
court, with their numerous attendants; some on horseback, 
some in chairs, and others on foot. Then followed the em- 
bassador's guard in wTiggons, the servants, musk^ians, and 
mechanics, also in waggons ; the goidemen of the suite on 
horseback, the embas^or, the mmister plenipotentiaiy, his 
son, and Ae interpreter, in four ornamented chairs ; the rest 
of the suite in sm^ covered carriages on two wheels, not un- 
like, in appearance, to our fimeral hearses, but only about 
half the length; and, last of .all. Van and Chou, with Adr 
attendants, closed this modey processbn. 

Though the distance was only twelve miles, it was thought 
advisable, by our conductors, to halt for breakfest, sboat half- 
way ; for, as heavy bodies move slowly, what with the delay mid 
confusion in first getting into order, and the fiequent stoppages 
on the road, we found it w^as eight o'dock before the whdc of 
the cavalcade had reached the half- way house. Here we had 
a most sumptuous breakfest of roast pork and venison, rice and 
made dishes, eggsf, tea, milk, and a variety of finits served up 
on masses of ice* 

The porters and the heavy baggage moved forward, without 
halting ; and having ended our comfortable repast, we followed 
wthout loss of time. We had scarcely proceeded three 
miles, till we found the sides of the road lined with spectators 
on horseback, on foot, in small carriages similar to those we 
rode in, in carts, waggons, and chairs. Jn the last were 
Chinese ladies ; but, having gauze curtains at the sides and 
front, we could see little of them. Several well-lookii^ 
women, in long silken robes, with a great humber of children, 
iirere in the small carriages. These we understood to be 
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Teotars. A fife of soldiers now moved along with the pro- 
cession, CHI each side of the road, armed with whips, which 
ttiey continually exercised, inorderto keep dF the crowd, that in- 
aiOAsed as we approached the capital, and, at length, was so great 
as to obstruct the road. We observed, however, that though the 
soldiers were very active and noisy in brandishing their whips, 
they only strudt them against the ground, and never kt them 
3bU upon the pec^le. Indeed, a Chinese crowd is not so 
tumultuous and lumily as it generally is elsewhere, . 

The excessive heat of the weather, the dustiness of the road, 
the closeness of the carriages, and the slow manner in which 
we moved aI<Hig, wcmld have made this short journey sdmost 
io^pportable, but Srom the novelty of the scene, the smiles, 
Ae grins, the gestures oi the multitude, and, above all, the 
inomentaiy expectation ofenteringthegreatestcity (Ml the surfece 
<^^e gl^d^e. Those, also, who had been so unlucky as to make 
clK^ice of the little covered carriages, found themselves ex- 
tremely uncomfortable, nothwithstanding they are the best, the 
most easy, and genteel, sort of carriage that the country 
affi^rds. Being fixed on the wheels witlK)ut springs, and hav- 
ing no seats in the inskle, ttey are, to an Europ^n, Wio must 
sit 6n his hauiiches, in the bottom, the most uneasy vehicles 
Aat can be imagined. Father Semedo, one of the earliest 
mis^onaries to China, asserts, that coacdies were anciently in 
common use in this country, and that they were laid down on 
account of the great conveniaice and little expense of sedan 
drairs. The coaches alluded to by the reverend father were, 
in all probability, the little carts above mentioned ; for not tlie 
vestige of any thing better is to be found among them ; not 
tfie least appearance of any thing like a spring-carrk^. It 
is more probable that palanquins and chairs haVe been in 
common use here and in India, from the earliest period of 
their histCMies. The lectica of the Romans is supposed to 
have been brou^t to Rome in the time of the republic, fi'om 
some of the eastern nations. 

»•:. The great road to the coital lay across an open country, 
Widy and ill cultivated, and the few houses.on each side were 
of m^ean appearance, generally built with mud, or half burnt 
bricks, to the very gates of Pekin. The middle part of the 
road, for the widtiii of eighteen or twenty feet, was paved with 
stcmes of ^anke from six to sixteen feet in lengdi, and bixvad 
^ in proportion. Every one of these enormous flag-st<Mies must 
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have been brought at least sixty miles ; the nearest mountains^ 
* where quarries of granite are found, being those that divide 
China from Mantchoo Tartary, near the great wall. 

A temple, on the right of the road, and a bridge of \iMtc 
marble, having the ballustrade ornamented with figures, meant 
to represent lions and other animals, cutout of the same mate- 
rials, were the only objects that attracted any notice, until the 
walls and the lofty gates of the capital appeared in view. None 
of the buildings within, on this side of the city, overtopped 
the walls, though these did not appear to exceed twenty-five 
or, at most, thirty feet in height : they were flanked with 
Hquare towers, and surrounded by a moat or ditch: These 
towers projected about forty feet from the line of the wall, and 
were placed at regular intervals of about seventy yards, being 
considered as bow-shot distance, from each other. Each had 
a smallguard-houseupcmits summit. Thethickness of the base 
of the wall was about twenty-five feet, and the width across the 
top within the parapets twelve feet; so that the sides of the wall 
have a very considerable slope, much more, however, within 
than without. The middle p^ was composed, of the earth that 
had been dug out of the ditch ; and was kept together by 
two retaining walls, part of which were of brick and part of 
stone. The famous barrier on the borders of Tartary, and 
the ramparts of all the cities in the country, are built in the 
same manner. 

No cannon were mounted on the walls nor on the bastions ; 
but, in the high building which surmounted the gate, and 
which was several stories one above the other, the port-holes 
were closed with red doors, on the outside of which were 
pabted the representations of cannon, not unlike, at a distance, 
the sham-poits in a ship of war. The gates of a Chinese city 
are generally double, and placed in the flanks of a square or 
semicircular bastion. The first opens into a large space, sur- 
rounded with buildings, which are appropriated entirely tar 
military uses, being the depot of provisions and ammunition, 
place-d'iarmes, and barracks. Out of this place, in one of the 
flanks, the second gate, haviiig a similar high building erected 
over it as the first, opens into the city. 

The first appearance of this celebrated capital is not much 
calculated to raise high expectati(Mis; nor does it in tlie least 
improve upon a more intimate acquaintance. luapproaching 
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an EuropeaA city it generally happens that a great variety of 
objects catch the eye ; as the towers and spires of churches, 
domes, obelisks, and other buildings for public purposes, 
towering above the rest ; and the mind is amused in conjee ; 
taring the form and magnitude of their several constructions, 
and Ae uses to which they may be applied. In Pekin not 
even a chimney is seen rising above the roofs of the houses 
which, being all nearly of the same height, and the streets laid 
out in straight lines, have the appearance and the regularity of 
a large encampment. The roofs would only require to be 
painted white, instead, of being red, green, or blue, to make 
the resemblance complete. lew houses exceed the height of 
one story, and ncMie but the great shops have either windows 
or openings in the wall in front, but most of them have a sort 
of terrace, with a railed balcony or parapet wall in front, on 
which are placed pots of flowers, or shrubs, or stunted trees. 

This city is an oblong square, the outward boundary of 
which is forty lees, each lee being six hundred yards, so that 
the inclosing wall is near fourteen En^ish miles, and the area 
about twelve square miles, independent of the extensive sub- 
urbs at every gate. In the south wall are three gates, and in 
each of the other sides two, fit)m whence it is sometimes 
called " The city with nine gates ;" but its usual name is Pe- 
9hing, or the Northern Court The middle gate, on the south 
side, opens into the imperial 'city, which is a space of ground 
witbin the general inclosure, in the shape of a parallelogram, 
about a mUe in lei^th from north to south, and three-fourths 
<rfa mile from east to west A waU, built of lai^ red polished 
bricks, and twenty feet high, covered with a roof of tiles 
painted yeUow, and varnished, airfounds this space, in which 
are contained not only the imperial palace and gardens, but 
also all the tribunals, or public offices of government^ lodg- 
ings for the muiisters, the ejinuchs, sirtificers, and trades- 
men belonging to the court. A great variety of surface, as 
well as of different objects, appears within this inclosure. 
A rivulet, winding through it, not only affords a^plentifulsupply 
of water, but adds largely to the besiuties of the grounds, ty 
being formed into canals and basons, and lakes, which, with 
the artificial mounts, and rocks^ and groves, exhibit the happiest 
inutadcffi of nature. 

Between the other two gates, in the south w^, and the 
corresponding and opposite ones on the north side of the city 
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run twt) streets perfectly straigl^ each being four En^ish 
milp^^in length, and about one hundred and twenty ^pct in 
width. One street, also of the same w^dth, runs from aott of 
^ 'tlie eastern to the opposite w^estem gate, but the otfaar is in- 
^'' terrupted by the ncM^ w'all of the imperial city, round nduch 
it is carried. The c^oss streets can be con^dered only as lane^ 
branching from these main streets at ri^tangles : they are very 
narrow ; but the houses in them are goiotdly of the same 
construction as those in.the great streets. The large houses 
of the state officers are in these lanes. 

Although the approach to Pekin afforded little that was inte* 
resting, we had no sooner passed the gate, and qpenedoutthe 
broad street, than a very ^i^gular and novel appearance was ex- 
hibited. We saw before us a line of buildings cm esidk side of 
a wide street, consisting entirely of shops and warehouses, tte 
particular goods of which woe brought out and displayed, in 
groupes, in front of the houses. Brfwe these w«e gen^Blly 
erected ferge wooden pillars, whose tops were much higher 
than the eves of the houses, bearing inscriptions inglltcharac^ 
ters, setting forth the nature of the wares to be sold, and the 
honest reputation of the seller ; and, to attract the more notice, 
they were generally hung with various cdoured flags, stream- 
ers, and ribbands, from top to bottom, exhibiting uie appear- 
ance of a line of dipping dress^, as we sometimes see mem, 
in-the colours of all the difife^ent nations in Europe* The 
sides of the houses were not less brilliant in the several colours 
w ith which they w ere painted, consisting generally of s^-Uue 
or green mixed with gold : and, what appeared to us smgular 
enough, the articles for sale, that made the greatest show, were 
coffins for the dead. The mostsplendid of oiu* coffin furniture 
M ould make but jgi poor figiu^, if placed beside that intended for 
a wealthy Chinese. These machmes are sddom less than three 
inches thick, and twice the bulk erf ours, Next to diose, our 
notice was attracted by the brilliant appearance of the frmeral 
biers and the marriage cars, both covered with omamenta} . 
canopies. 

At the four points where the great streets intersect cme anr 
other were erected those singular buildings, sometimes of stone, 
but ^generally of wood, which have beai called triumphal 
ai'ches, but which, in fact, are monuments to the memory of 
those who had deserved well of the (ponmiunity, or who had ^r 
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^mei aii tinusiial longevity. They consist invariably of a 
fe»^ centrtd gateway, with a smaller one on each side, ^ co 
Veted with narrc^w roofs ; and, like the houses, they are pMnt- 
rf, varnished, and gilt in the most splendid manner. 

The multitude of moveable workshops of tinkers and bar- 
bers, coblers attid blacksmiths; the tents and booths where 
tea and fruit, rice and other eatables were exposed for sale, 
WWi the wares and merchandize art^yed before the doors, had 
cidntfacted this spacious street to a narrow road in the middle, 
jiis^ wide enough for two of our little vehicles to pass each other. 
The cavalcade of officers and soldiers that preceded the em- 
bassy, the processions of men in cffice attended by their nu- 
tnerous retinues, bearing umbrellas and flags, painted lanterns, 
and a variety of strange insignia of their rank and station, differ- 
ent trains that were accompanying, with lamentable cries, 
cofippses to their graves, and, with squalling music, brides to 
Aeif husbands, the troops of dromedaries laden with coals 
fix>m Tartary, the wheel-barrows and hand-carts stuffed with 
vegetaMes, occupied nearly the whole of this middle space, 
in one ec«i^uea line, leaving very little room for tlie ca- 
vdcade of the embassy to pass. AH was in motion. The 
rides of the street were filled with an immense concourse of 
|)eople, buying aftd selling and bartering dieir different com- 
moditiei^. The buzz and confused noises of this mixed mul- 
titude, proceedkig from the loud bawling of those who were 
crying their wares, tte \inrangling of others, with every now 
aiKi ihen a strange twanging noise, like tiie jarring of a cracked 
Jew's-harp, the barber's simal made by his tweezers, the mirth 
^ thfe laughter that prevaSed in every groupe, could scarcely 
fee exceeded by the lookers m the barJc rotunda, or by the Jews 
and old women in Rosemary-Lane, Pedlars v^ith their packs, 
afid |uggl^, fortune-tellers, moimtebailks and quack-doctors, 
GOiAcii^sins aM ittusiciaBs, left no space unoccupied. The 
Tartar sddi^^, wifli their whip&, kept, with difficulty, a clear 
j^^ussage fw the embassy to move slowly forwards ; so slow, 
B^deed, that sAthough we entered the eastern gate at half-past 
ftin^, it V(i^ near twelve before we arrived at the western, 

.^^though aif extractfdinary crowd might be expected to as- 
scmMe on such a particular occasion, on the same principle of 
euriosky as could not feil to attract a crowd of spectators i^ 
Lond^m, y^t there was a most remarkable and a strikiilg (fif. 
fiepence observable between a Londcm and a f^ekin populace. 

' I V 
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In the former the whole attention and soul of the multitude 
would have been wrapt up in the novel spectacle ; all would 
have been idlers. In Pekin, the shew was but an accessory ; 
every one pursued his business, at the same time that he gra- 
tified his curiosity. In feet, it appeared that, on every day, 
throughout the whole year, there was the same noise, bustle, 
aikl crowd, in the capital of China. I scarcely ever passed 
the western gate, which happened twic^, or oftener, in the 
week, that I had not to wait a considerable time bef(Mxs the 
.passage was free, particularly in the morning, notwithstanding 
the exertions o£ two or three soldiers, with their whips, to 
clear the way. The crowd, however, was entirely con&^ 
to the great streets, which are the only outlets of the city. In 
the cross knes all was still and quiet. 

Women in Pekin were commonly seen among the crowd, 
or walking in the narrow streets, or riding on horseback, 
which tliey crossed in the same manner as the men ; but they 
were all Tartars. They wore long silken robes, reaching 
down to tlieir feet ; their shoes appeared to be as much above 
the common size as those of the Chinese are under it ; the 
upper part was generally of embroidered satin, the sole con^ 
sisted of folds of cloth or paper, about an iijich thick ; they 
were square in front, and a littie turned up. The hair was 
smoothed up on all sides, not very different from that of the 
Chinese ; and though their feces were painted with white-lead 
and Vermillion, it was evident their skins were much feirar 
than those of the former, The Chinese women are more 
scrupulously confined to the house in the capital than else- 
where. Young girls were sometimes seen smoking their 
pipes in the doors of their houses, but they always retired an 
the approach of men. 

All the streets were covered with sand and dust : none had 
the least pavement, The cross lanes were generally watered, 
which did not appear to be the case in the main streets. A 
large sheet of water, several acres in extent, within the northern 
waJl, affords, to that part of the city arid to the palace, an 
abundant supply of that element, as does also a small stream 
which runs along the western w^ to that neighbourhood. 
There are, besides, abundance of wells ; but the water t£ 
some of these is so dreadfully nauseous^, that we, who were 
unaccustomed to it, were under the necessity of sending to a * 
distance to obtajn such as was free from mineral or earthy Im^^ 
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po^gn^ons. When mixed with tea, the well water was par- 
ticularly disgusting. 

Although Pekin cannot Boast, like ancient Rome, or mo- 
dem London, of the conveniences of common sewei^, to carry 
oflp the dirt aiid dregs that must necessarily accumulate in large 
cities, yet it enjoys one important advantage, which is rardy 
found in capitals out of England : no kind of filth or nastiness, 
creating o&nsive smells, is thrown out into the streets ; a piece 
of cleanli|ies;8, that, perhaps, piay be. attributed rather to the 
scarcity an|i value of the manure than to the exertions of the 
police oflicers. Each family has a large earthen jar, into 
which is carefully collected every thing that may be used as 
manure ; when the jar is full, there is no difficulty of convert- 
ing its contents into money, or of exchanging them for vege- 
tables. The small boxed carts, with one wheel, which supply 
the city with vegetables, invariably return to the gardens with 
a load of this liquid manure. Between the palace of Yuen- 
min-yuen and Pekin, I have met many hundreds of these carts, 
Th^ are generally dragged by caie person, and pushed on by 
anotfier ; ^rid they leave upon die road an odour that continues, 
without intamission, for many miles. Thus, though the city 
is cleared of its filth, it seldom loses its fi:'^rance. In fact, a 
constant disgusting odour reniiains in and about all the houses 
the whole day long, fi'om the fermentation of the heterogeneous 
mixtures kept above ground, which, in our great cities, are 
€:arried ofiF in drains. 

The medical gentlemen of China are not quite so ingenious 
as we are told the feculty in Madrid were, about the middle erf" 
the last century ; when the inhabitants were directed, by royal 
proclamation, to build proper places of retirement to their 
houses, instead of emptying their nocturnal machines out of 
the windows into the streets. The inhabitants took it into 
their heads to cmisider this order as a great aflfront, and a direct 
violation of the rights of man ; but tte doctors wefe the most 
strenuous opposers of the measure, having, no dpubt, very 
cogent reasons for wishing the continuance of the practice. 
They assured the inhabitants, that if human excrement was no 
lc»iger to be accumulated in the streets, to attract the putrescent 
particles floating in the air, they would find their way into the 
human body, and a pestilential sickness would be the inevitable 
consequence. 
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The pelice rfthe capital, j» we afterwards found, U so wdl 
regulated, that the safety and tranquillity of the inhabitants syre 
seldom disturbed. At the aid of every cross street, and at 
certain distances in it, are a kind oS cross bars, with sentry* 
boxes, at eaclibf which is placed a sddier; andfewoftheeie 
streets are without a guard-house. Besides, the prq>rietor or 
inhabitant d* every tenth house, like the ancient tittung-moi of 
England, takes it in turn to keep the peace, and be respcm^ftik 
for tlie good conduct oi his nine neighbours. Jf ^y riotous 
company should assemble, or any disturbances h^pai, witWa 
his district, he is to give immediate information thereof to the 
nearest guard-house. The sddiers also co their rounds, and 
instead o[ cr) ing the hour, like our watchmen, strike upon 9 
short tube of bamboo, wliich gives a dull hollow sound, thai 
for several nights prevented us i^m sleeping until we w^^ ac^ 
customed to it. 

It took us full two hours, as I before observed, in pas^ng 
from the eastern to the western gate of Pekin. The clouds of 
dust, raised by the p(^lace, were h^^ much d^iser than en 
the road; and the smothering heat of the day, the tjimnometer 
in our little carts standing at 96°, vras almost insupportaUe. 
Except the great crowd, on evoy side, we saw litde to engage 
the attention, after the first five minute$^ Indeed, a single w^ 
through one of the broad streets is quite sufficient Jo give a 
stranger a competent idea of the whole city. He will imme^ 
diately perceive that every street is laid out in the same mam^cr, 
and every house built upon the same plan ; and that their archi- 
tecture is void of taste, grandeur, beauty, solidity, or conve- 
nience ; that the houses are merely taits, and that there is no- 
thing magnificent, even in the palace of the emperor : — but 
we shall have occasion to speak on this subject hereafter. Ask 
a Chinese, however, what is to be seen that is curious or great 
in the (Capital, and he will immediately enter upon a long 
history of tlie beauties of the palace belonging to Ta- whang-tee, 
the mighty emperor. According to his notions, every thing 
within the palace walls is gold and silver. He will tell you of 
gold and silver pillars, gold and silver roofs, gold and silver 
vases, in which are swimming gold and silver fishes. All, how- 
ever, is not gold that glitters in China, more th^ elsewhere. 
The emperor, as I shall hereafter have occasbn to notice, has 
very little surplus revenue at his disposal, and is fi:^quentiy dis* 
tressed for money to pay his army and other exigencies of the 
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rtate. And, thcmgh China has of late years drawn from Eu- 
rope a ccmsiderable quantity of specie, yet,, when this is scat- 
tered over so vast an extent of country, and divided among so 
many millions of people, it becomes almost as a drop thrown 
into the sea. Most of the mone^r, besides, that enters China, 
b mdtol dovm, and ccMiverted into articles of luxury or con- 
vexmnce* Tew nations are better acquainted with the value of 
diOBe jjredous metals than the Chinese ; and few, if any, c?Ji 
smpass their ingenuity in drawing out die one into thin leaves, 
and the other into the finest wire. 

We were not a litde overjoyed in finding ourselves once 
more upon the figged causeway, and in an open country, after 
Mssihg a small suburb beyond the western gate of the city. 
They brcnight u& to a villa, which \yas a kind of appendage to 
CMie of the emperor's palaces, about eight miles beyond Pekin* 
The buildings, ccMisisting of a number of small detached apart- 
mcnts, straggling over a surfece of ground, about fifteen acres 
in extent, were neither siiflfcientiy numerous to lodge the suite, 
nor to ccmtlain the presents and our ba^^ ; and were, moreo- 
ver, so miserably out of repair, and in so ruinous a condition, 
Ihatthegreaterpart was wholly uninhabitable. Theofficerswere, . 
accordingly, told that these were not accommodations suit- 
able to the dignity of a British embassador, and that he would 
not, (many ccmsideration, put up with them ; that it was a 
matter oi indifference whether he was lodged in the city cm- the 
country, but that the lodgings should be convenient and proper. 

The superintending officers, upon this, caused,a large tem- 
porary building to be erected with poles and mats, which, as by 
m^c, was finished in the course of the night, hoping, by this 
exertion, to have removed all objections to die place. His 
knxlship, however, being determii^d not to remain where there 
was neither a decent room, nor Miy kind of comfort or conveni- 
ence, every building being entirely unfiirni^ed, and, as I said 
before, the greater number untenantable, insisted upon being 
removed to Pekin, where, accordingly, it was very soon an- 
nounced there was a suitable house ready for his reception. 

On returning to the capital we passed through the great street 
of a town called Hai-tien, in which most of die houses were of 
two stories, and before the upper of which was a kind of vo 
randa, full of dwarf trees and flower-pots. A great proportion 
of the houses were either butchers' shops or coffin-raakers. 
From the end of this street was a most extensive view of Pekin 
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and the surrounding country. The eye, frcMn hence, took hi 
the whole length of the high straight wall, with its two lofty 
gates and numerous square towers. At each angle of the wall 
is a large square building, ri^g above the parapet to four 
heights or stories of port-holes, and covered with twotoofe. In 
each row of the four fronts are fourteen windows or port-boles. 
These I understood to be the rice magazines, or pulkic .| 
ries. Near the north-west angle is a tall pagoda, 
tow er not unlike a glass-house, and towards the higher ^ 
gate appeared the upper part of a pyramidal buildmg that tav 
minuted in a gilded flame, very like the summit of our monu- 
ment, under wliich, instead (Sf a gallery, was a most magnificent 
* canopy or umbrella, painted and gilt with such brilli^it 
colours, that, from certain points of view, when the rays erf the 
sun played upon it, the glittering appearance had a very good 
efiect. It was said to be a temple,and seemed to be of the same 
kind of arcliitecture as the Shoo-ma^doo described by Col. 
Symes in his embassy to Ava. 

We found our new lodging sufficiently large, but the apart- 
ments were shamefully dirtj^ having been uninhabited for some 
time; very much out of repair, and totally unfurnished. Thk 
house, being considered as one of the best in the whole city, I 
shall have occasion to take notice of hereafter, in speaking of 
the state of their architecture. It wa^ built by the late Ho-poo, 
or collector of the customs at Canton, fix)m which situation, he 
was preferred to the coUectorship of salt duties at Tien-sing ; 
where, it seems, he was detected in embezzling the public 
revenues, thrown into jail, and his immense property confis- 
cated to the crown. The officers appointed to attend the em- 
bassy toldus, that when it was proposed to the emperor for the 
English embassador to occupy this house, he immediately re- 
plied, * * Most certainly, you cannot refuse the temporary occu- 
" pation of a house to the embassador of that nation which 
" ccttitributed so veiy amply towards the expence of building 
" it. " The inference to be drawn from such a remark is, ttot 
the court pf Pekin is well aware of the extortions committed 
against foreigners at Canton. 

The emperor being at this time in Tartary , where lie meant 
to celebrate the festival of theanniversar}^ of his birth-day, had 
given orders that the public mtroduction of the British embas- 
sador should be fixed for that day, and should take place at 
Xiehol, a small town, 136 miles from Pekin, where he had a large 
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pakce, park, gardens, and a magnificent Poo-ta-la or temple 
<rf Budha. Accordingiy, a selection was made of such pre- 
sents as were the most portable, to be sent forwards into Tar- 
tary ; and the embassador, with part of his suite, several officers 
of the court, ^nd their iietiriue, set out from Pekin on the se- 
cond of September. Some of the gendemen, with part of the 
guard and of the servantai^ remained in Pekin, and Dr. Din- 
widdle and myself, with two mechanics, had apartments allotted 
to us in the palace of Y uen-min-yuen, wliere the largest and 
most valuable of the presents were to he fitted up for the in- 
spection of the old emperor on his return from Tartary. 

Having already acquired some litde knowledge of the lan- 
guage, on the passage fi^om England, by the assistance of two 
Chinese priests, who had been sent by their superiors to Naples, 
for the purpose of being instructed in the Christian religion, I 
hoped to find this temporary banishjment less irksome, particu- 
larly as I had previously stipulated with tlie officers belonging 
to that palace for an unconditional leave to visit the capital 
whenever I should find it necessary or proper, diuing the ab- 
senceof die embassador; and, it is but fair to say, they kept 
feith to their engagement in the strictest sense. A horse and 
one of the litde covered carts were always at my disposaL 

The gendemen left in the city were less agreeably situated. 
At the outer gate of their lodgings a guard was stationed, with 
orders to allow none of them to pass ; and all their p^oceedings 
and movements were closely watched. Sometimes they were 
a litde relieved by occasional visits fi-om the European mission- 
aries ; but so suspicious were the officers of the government of 
any communication with these gentlemen, that they were inva- 
ri2i)ly accompanied by some of them to act as spies>«)twith- 
standing they could not comprehend one single word that was 
exchanged in the convei:sations they held together. A Chinese 
has no knowledge whatsoever of any of the European lan- 
guages. But he watches the actions, and even the motions of 
the eye, and makes his report accordingly. The courts of 
the house were constandy filled w ith the inferior officers of 
government and their servants, all of whom had some post or 
other assigned to them, connected with the British embassy. 
One was die superintendant of the kitchen, another fiiniished 
tea, one was appointed to supply us with fiaiit, another with 
vegetables, and another with milk. 
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During the time I should be reqinitd to re^de in Yuen* 
min-yuen, I particularly wished to teive none other than Chi- 
nese servants, that I might be under the necessity rf extend- 
'ing the litde knowledge! had already iacquired of the spoken 
language. This is by no means difficult to learn, excqyt in 
the nice intonati(»is or inflections of voice ; but the written 
character is, perhaps, of all others, the most abstruse and 
most perplexing, both to the eye and to the memory. The 
lengfli of time that is usually required by the Chinese, toge- 
ther with the intense study and stretch of the memory, which 
they find necessary, in onder to obtain a very small proportion 
of the characters that form the language, are serious OTstnic- 
tions to the progress of the arts aiil sciences, but £iyoumU6 
to the stability of the governments which, indeed, the lan- 
guage may be considered as one of the great bulwarks. But 
die observations I have to make on this subject will more pro- 
perly be reserved for a separate chapter. 

On arriving at Yuen-min-yuen I found a number of Chiflesie 
wwkmen busily employed in breaking open the packages, 
some in one place and some in another, to die no litde danger 
of the globes, clocks, glass lustres, and such like fimigible 
articles, many of which must inevitably have suffered undar 
less careful and dexterous hands than those o( the Chinese. 
As it was ^intended they should be placed in one large room, 
the great liall in which tne emperor gives audience to ms minis- 
ters, the first operation was to move them all thither, and care* 
fully to unpack them; and we had the satisfecticm to find that 
not a sin^ article was either missing w injured. 

We had not been long here, before a genfleman appeared, 
who, notwithstanding his Chinese dress, 1 soon perceived to 
be an European. He introduced himself by saying, in the 
Latin language, tiiat his name was Deodato, a Neapohtan nus- 
sionary, and that the court had appointed him to act as inter- 
preter ; hoped he might be usefiil to us, and oflfered his ser^ 
vices in the most handsome manner ; and, I have great pleasure 
in availing myself of this opportunity to acknowledge the fiiend- 
ly and unremitting attention I received from him during a resi- 
dence of five weeks in this palace, and the very material as- 
sistance he afforded, in explaining the nature, toIuc, and use 
of the several pieces of machinery to those Chinese who were 
appomted to superintend them. Signor Deodato was an ex- 
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j:ellent mechanic; and in this capacity was employed in the 
palace, to inspect and keep in order the numberless pieces of 
clock-work that had <^3|iind their way thither, chicly from 
London. 3^^ 

The officer appointed to attend us wore a light blue button 
in' his cap, denoting the 4th degree of rank. When he shewed 
Ae apartnients that were designed for us, I could not fi;)rbeai: 
observing to him, that they seemed fitter for hogs than for hu,- 
man creatures, and that rafiier than be obliged to occupy those, 
or any other like them, I should, for my own part, prefer com- 
ing down ficom the capital every morning, and return in the 
evening. They consisted of three or four hovels in a small 
court, surrounded with a wall, as high as their roofe. Each 
room was about twelve feet square, die walls completely na- 
ked, the ceiling broken in, the rushes or stems of holcus, that 
held the plaister, hanging down and strewed on the floor; the 
lattice work of the windows partially covered with broken pa- 
per; the doors consisting of old h^boo skreei;is; the floor 
covered with dust; and mere was not the least furniture in any 
of them, except an old table and two or three chairs in the one 
wTiich was intended, I suppose, for the dining-room. The 
rest had nothing in them whatsoever, but a little raised plat- 
form of brickr work, which they told us was to sleep on, and 
that they should cover it with mats, and order proper bedding 
to be brought upon it. . Yet these miserable hovds were not 
only within the palace wall, but scarcely two hundred yards 
from the gre^ hall of audience. The officer assured us that 
they were the apartments of one of their Targin (great men) ; 
but that, as I did not seem to like them, we should be accom- 
modated with others. We, were then carried a little ferther, 
where there w:as a number of buildings upon a m^ore extensive 
scdc, enclosed also by high walls. The ^artments were 
somewhat bigger, but miserably dirty, both within and with- 
out, and wrolly unfiamished ; but as our attendant took care 
to tell us they belonged to one of the ministers of state, and 
thM he lodged in them when the emperor was at Yuen-min- 
yuen, we were precluded from further complaint. Had we 
refused those that were considered sufficient for a minister of 
state, the man mi^t have thought that nothing less than the 
emperor's own would have satisfied us. If the menial servant^ 
of his Britannic majesty ^s ministers were no better lodged thaqi 
|J^ ministers themselves of his Chinese majesty, they woujcl 
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be apt to think themselves very ill used. We accepted them, 
however, such as they were, and caused them to be swept out, 
an operation which had not been performed for many months 
before ; a table and chiurs were brought in, with mats, pillows, 
and silken mattresses ; but for these we had no occasion, hav- 
ing fortunately brought with us, from the ships, our own cots. 

To make amends for our uncomfortable lodgings, we sat 
down to a most excellent dinner, wholly prepared in the Chi- 
nese style, consisting of a vast varietj^ of made dishes, very 
neatly dressed, and served in porcelain bowls. The best soup 
I ever tasted, in any part of the w orld, was made here from an 
extract of beef seasoned with a preparation of soy and other in- 
gredients. Their vermicelli is excellent, and all their pastry is 
unusually light, and w hite as snow^ We understood it to be 
made from me buck-w heat. The luxury of ice, in the neigh- 
bourhood of the capital, is within the reach of the poorest pea- 
sant ; and, although they drink their tea and other beverage 
warm, they prefer all kinds of fruit when cooled on ice. 

The three first days, while the articles w ere unpacking and 
assorting, w^e remained tolerably quiet, being annoyed only 
•with the interference and inquisitiveness of an old eunuch, who 
had in his train about a dozen of the same kind, simile aut se- 
cundum. But no sooner were they taken out of their cases, 
and set up in the room, than visitors of all ranks, from princes 
of the blood to plain citizens, came daily to look at the pre- 
sents, but more particularly at us, whom I believe they consi- 
dered by much the greatest curiosities. All the men of letters 
and rank, who held employments in the state, and whose at- 
tendgfa^ had been dispensed with at Gehol, flocked to Yuen- 
jnimyueilf. 

. j^mong the numerous visitors came one day, in great state, the 
president of a board in Pekin, on which the Jesuits have confer- 
red the pompous, but unmerited, title of the Tribimal of Ma- 
thematics. He w^as accompanied by a Portuguese mission- 
^% of the name of Govea, who is the titular bishop of Pe- 
kin, Padre Antonio and his secretary, both Portuguese, and 
1^ three members of tlie said tribunal. The particular object 
of tlieir visit was to make themselves fully acquainted with the 
nature and use of tlie several presents that related to science, 
and especially of tlie lai'ge planetarium, which had already made 
a gr^at noise in China, in order that they might be able to give 
a proper description and explanation to his imperial majesty. 
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both of this instrument, and of all the others connected with 
their department, and to answer any question concerning them, 
that might be asked. 

It created no sort of surprise to any of us, on finding that the 
Clunese, who accompanied these reverend gentlemen, were 
completely ignorant of the nature of a complicate machine, 
whose motions, regulated by the most ingenious mechanism 
that had ever been constructed in Europe, represented all tliose, 
even of the most irregular and eccentric, of the heavenly bodies ; 
nor in perceiving that they seemed to be rather disappointed in 
the appearance and operations of this instrument. It was ob- 
vious, from the few questions put by the president of this learn- 
ed body, that he had conceived the planetarium to be something 
similar to one of those curious pieces of musical mechanism 
which, in the Canttxi jargon, are called Sing-songs ; and that 
nothing more was necessary than to wind it up, like a jack, 
when it would immediately spin round, and tell him every thing 
that he wanted to know. 

But the difficulty of making the right reverend bishop and 
his colleagues comprehend the principles upon which it was 
constructed, and the several phenomena of the heavenly bodies 
exhibited by it, conveyed almost as bad an opinion of their 
astronomical and mathematical knowledge as of that of their 
president. Their prelate, however, appeared to be a man of 
mild and placid temper, pleasing manners, and of a modest 
and imassumijig deportment. His secretary was a keen sharp 
fellow, extremely inquisitive, and resolved not to lose the little 
knowledge he might acquire ; for he wi?ote down the answer 
to every question that was proposed. 

The foUowing day the bishop came, unattended by the Chi- 
nese p^t of their board, and gave us some account of the na- 
ture of their employ. The astronomical part of the national 
almanack, such as calculating eclipses, the times of the new 
and full moon, the rising and setting of the sun, were, as he 
informed us, entrusted to him and his colleagues ; but the 
astrological part was managed by a committee of the Chinee 
members. He candidly avowed that neither he nor any of 
his European brethren were well qualified for the task, and 
that they had been hitherto more indebted to the Conht)is- 
sances des Tems, of Paris, than to their own calculations. That 
having exactiy ascertained the difference of meridians betw;een 
Pddn and Paris, they had little difficulty in reducing the cal- 
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culations made for the latter, so as to answer for the situatioif 
of the former, at least to a degree of accuracy that was suffici- 
ently near the truth not to be detected by any of the Chinese 
members- 

Tlte French revolution, having put an end to future com- 
munications with that country, was to them a severe blow in 
this respect, though the secretary thought he could now ma- 
nage the calculation of an eclipse sufficiently correct to pass 
current with the Chinese. Fortunately, however, EKxtor 
Dinwiddle had provided himself on leaving London with a s^ 
of the nautical almanacks, calculated for the meridian irfGreen- 
wich, up to the year 1800, which they considered as an inva- 
hiable present. 

The grandsons of the emperor were almost daily visitors* 
It seems there is a kind of college in the palace for their edu- 
-cation- Though young men, from the age of axteai to five- 
and-twenty, the old eunuch used frequenSy to push them by 
the shoulders out of the haU of audience ; and, on expresang 
my surprise to Deodato at such insolence, he informed me &at 
he was their aya, their governor I 

We had also a great number of Tartar generals and military 
officers, who had heard of sword-blades that would cut iron- 
bars without injuring the edge; and so great was their 
astonishment on proving the Set, that they could scarcely 
credit the evidence of their own eyes. We could not confer a 
more acceptable present on a military officer than one of Gall's 
sword-'blades ; and from the eager applications made for them, 
as we passed through the country, the introduction of them, 
through Canton, in the regular course of trade, wmild, I should 
suppose, be no difficult task. 

But the two elegant carriages made by Hatchett {Mizzled the 
Chinese more than any of the other presents. Nothing of the 
kind had ever been seen at the capital ; and the disputes among 
themselves^ as to the part which was intended for me seat of the 
emperor, were whimsical enough. The tenmier-cloth, that 
covered the box of the winter carriage, had a smart edging, 
and was ornamented with festoons of roses. Its splendid ap- 
pearance and elevated situation determined it at once, in the 
X)pinion of the majority, to be the emperor's seat ; but a diffi-^ 
culty arose how to appropriate the inside of tiie carri^e« 
They examined the windows, the blinds, and the skreens, aiui 
ftt last conclude, thsit it could be for nobody but his ladies. 
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The dd eunuch came to me for infirmadcm ; and when he 
learned that the fine elevated box was to be the seat of his man, 
who man^d the horses, and that the emperor's place was 
within, he asked me, with a sneer, if I supposed the Ta- 
whang-tee would suflfer any man to sit higher than himself, and 
to turn his back towards him ? And he wished to know if we 
could not ccKitrive to have the coach-box removed and placed 
somewhere behind the body of the carriage. 

A remarkable circumstance, not easily to be accounted for,- 
occurred in bpening a case of Birmingham hardware* Every 
one knows the necessity of excluding the sea-air, as much as 
possible, firom highly polished articles of iron and steel ; atrf^ 
accordingly, all such articles, intended to be sent abroad, are 
packed with the greatest care. The casks, or cases, are made 
as light as possible, and covered with pitched canvas. Such 
was the cask in question. Yet, when the head was taken off, 
and a few of the packages removed, an enormously lai^ scor- 
pion waa found in the midst of the cask, nearly in a torbid 
state ; but it quickly recovered on exposure to the warm air, 

•• The thing, we know, is neither rich nor rare ; 
*• But wonder how the devil it got there!'* 

Among the jM^sents carried into Tartary was a collection of 
prints, cluefly portraits of English nobility and distinguished 
persons ; and to make the present more acceptable, they were 
bound up in three volumes m yellow mcwocco. The emperor 
was so pleased with this collection, that he sent it express to 
Yuen-min-yuen to have the name, rank, and office, of eacli 
portrait, translated into the Mantchoo and Chinese languages* 
The Tartar writer got on pretty well ; but the Chinese se- 
cretary was not a little puzzled with the B, the D, and the R, 
that so fi^quently recurred in the English names. The Duke 
of Marlborough was Too-ke Ma-ul-po-loo, and Bedford was 
transformed to Pe-te-fo-ul-te. But here a more serious diffi- 
culty occurred than that of writing the name. The rank was 
also to be written down; and on coming to the portrait of this 
nobleman, (which was a proof-inipression of the print, en- 

gaved from a picture by Sir Joshua Reynolds, when the late 
uke of Bedford was a youth) I told the Chinese to write hini 
down a Ta-gin, or great man of the second order. He in* 
stantly observed that I surely meant his fether was a Ta-gin. 
I then expkuned to him that, according to our laws^ the sou 
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succeeded to the rank of the fether, and that with us it was by- 
no means necessary, in order to obtain the first rank in the 
country, that a man should be of a certain age, be possessed 
of superior talents, or suitable qualifications ; that these were 
sometimes conducive to high honours, yet, that a great part of 
the legislative body of the nation were entitled to their rank and 
situation by birth. They laughed heartily at the idea of a man 
being bom a legislator, when it required so many years of close 
application to enable one of their countrymen to pass his exami- 
nation for the very lowest order of state-oflScers. As, hcovever, 
the descendants of Confucius ccMitinue to enjoy a sort of m)nndnal 
i-ank, and as their emperor can also confer an hereditary dignity, 
without entitling to ofiice, emolument, or exclusive privilege, 
tliey considered his grace might be one of this description, 
and wrote down his rank accordingly ; but they positively re- 
fused to give him the title of Ta-gin, or great man ; a^ung 
me, if I thought their emperor w^ so stupid as not to know 
the impossibility of a little boy having attmned the rank of a 
great man. 

About the 14th of September, or three days before the em- 
peror's birtli-day,^Padre Anselmo, the procurator for the mis- 
sion De Propagande Fide, delivered me letters fi-om Macao for 
the embassador, which the Chinese refused to send to Gehol, 
though daily expresses went to and from that place. Anselmo 
hinted to me that the late viceroy of Canton, who was no fiiend 
to the English, had arrived; and that he feared all was nol 
right. That the Tartar legate had been degraded irom his rank 
for deceiving the emperor, and particularly for not paying his 
personal respects to the embassador on board his ship when in 
Tien-sing roads. That the peacock's feather, which he wcm^ 
in his capj as a mark of his master's favour, was exchanged for 
a crow's tail, the sign of great disgrace, and that the considera- 
tion of his age and femily had alone saved him fix)m banish- 
ment. The emperor, it seems, having heard that the embas- 
sador had his picture in his cabin, on board the Lion, asked 
the legate whether it was like him ; upon which it came out 
tliat he had never been near the Lion, as his orders directed 
him. 

On the 17th, beJng the emperor's birth-day, all the princes 
and officers about the palace assembled, in their robes of cere* 
niony, to make their obeisance to »the throne in the great 
hall of audience. On this'occasion, were placed on the floor,. 
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before the throne, on three small tripods, a cup of tea, of oil, 
and of rice, perhaps as an acknowledgment of the emperor be- 
ing the proprietary of the soil, of which these are three material 
products. The old eunuch told me that I might remain in 
the hall during the ceremony, if I would consent to perform it 
with diem, and offered to instmct me in it. He said that all 
the officefs of goyemm^t, in every part of the empire, made 
their prostrations to the name of the emperor, inscribed on yel- 
low. sUk, on that day. 

Twto days after this, on going as usual in the morning to 
the hall of audience, I found the doors shut, and the old eunuch, 
who kept the keys, walking about, in so sullen a mood, that 
I could not get from him a single word. Different groupes 
of officers were assembled in the court-yard, all looking as if 
something veiy dreadful either had occurred, or was about 
to happen. Nobody would speak to me ; nor could I get the 
least explanation of this extraordinary conduct, till at length 
our friend Deodato appeared, with a countenance no less 
woful than those [of the officers of government, and the old 
eunuch. I asked him what was the matter ?. His answer was, 
Wt are all lost, ruined, and undone ! He tlien informed me 
that intelligence had arriyed from Gehol, stating, that Lord 
Macartney had refused to comply with the ceremony of pro- 
strating himself, like the embassadors of tributary princes, 
nine times before the emperor, unless one of equal rank with 
himself should go through the same ceremony before the 
portrait of his Britannic majesty : that, ratlier than do tliis, they 
had accepted his offer to perform die same ceremony of 
respect to the emperor as to his own sovereign; tliat, although 
little was thought of this affair at Gehol, the great officers of 
state, in the tribunal or department of ceremonies in Pekin, 
were mortified, and perplexed, and alarmed ; and that, in 
short, it was impossible to say what might be die consequence 
pf an event unprecedented in the annals of die empire ; that 
the emperor, when he beran to think more seriously on the 
subject, might possibly impeach those, before the criminal 
tribunal, who had advised him to accede to such a^ proposal, 
on reflecting how much his dignity had suffered by the com- 
pliance; and that the records of the country might liand it 
down to posterity, as an event that had tarnished the lustre of 
his reign, being nothing short of breaking through an ancient 
• custom, and adopting one of a barbarous nation in its place* 
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Deodato thought even that its ill effects might extend to them, 
as Europeans, and might injure the cause which was the first 
object of their mission. 

1 found it in vain to put into good humour that day eith» 
the officers of the government, or the eunuchs, or even the mis- 
sionaries ; and our table was very materially affected by it, 
both in the number and the quality of dishes ; — a criterion 
fix)m which, more than any other, a judgment may be formed 
of the state of mind in which a Chinese happens to be. 
Something of the same kind, it seems, occurred at Gehol. 
From the time the embassador began to make conditions, his 
table was abridged, under an idea, that he might be starved 
into an unconditional compliance. Finding tms experiment 
fell, they had recourse to a different conduct, and became aQ 
kindness and complaisance. 

The ill-humour, occasioned by the news from GehoL 
gradually wore off, but I observed that the princes, who had 
been hitherto daily visitors, now kept entuiely away ; and 
the old eunuch, when put out of his way, used to apply to ua 
the q)ithet of proud, headstrong Englishmen. 

On the S26th the embassador (during whose stay at Gehcrf, 
in Tartary, an account of all that passed there is given in Sir 
George Staunton's book) returned to Pekin, when the re- 
mainder of the presents were sent to Yuen-min-yuen. A 
number of Tartar princes and cpreat officers of st^te came ta 
look at those fittal up in the hall of audience, and seemed 
extremely solicitous that, the whole should be got ready withr 
out delay. Notice was also given that, on the SOth, the 
en^ror would inspect the jM^esenta. This ^vas the day fixed 
for his return ; and it was notified to the embassador that it 
xvas an usual compliment for all public officers to meet him oa 
t]he road, at the distance often or twelve miles from the capitaL 
Accordingly, about four o'clock in the morning of tlie 30th, 
live were aU nwunted, and arrived at our ground about six^ 
The whole road had been newly made, rolled as level as a 
bowling green, watered to keep down the djust, and, on each 
side, at die distance of about fifty yards fix)m each other, were 
small triangular poks erected^ fitun which were suspended 
painted lantenis. 

They brought us into a kind of guard-house, where tea sold 
other refreshment, were prepared, after which we took our 
station an a high bank on the left of the road. Qn each sidBp* 
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as fer as the eye couM reach, were several thousands of the 
great officers of state, in their habits of ceremony ; Tartar 
troq)S in their holiday dresses ; ,standard-bearers without num- 
ber, military music, and officers of the household, lining the 
two sides of the road. The approach of the emperor was an- 
noimced by a blast of the trumpet, followed by softer music,' 
" and at that time, when all the peojde heard the sound of the 
" comet, flutes, harp, sackbut, p^tery, and all kinds of music, 
" then the princes, the governors, and captains, the judges, 
" the treasurers, tfie counsellors, the sheriffs, and all the rulers 
" of the provinces, that were gathered together fell dowriy and 
"worshipped;" except certain strangers, who, being obsti- 
nately resolved to do no greater homage to any sovereign than 
what is rec|uired by their own sovereign, bent one knee only 
to the ground. 

The emperor was carried, by eight men, in akind of sedan- 
ch|dr, which was followed by a clumsy state chariot upon two 
wheels, and without springs. He bowed very graciously to 
Ae einbassador as he passed, and sent a message to him to 
sajr, that, understanding he was not well, he advised him to 
return immediately to rekin, and not to stop at Yuen-min- 
yuen, as was intended. 

The morning being very cold, we were desirous to ^,t 
home as last as we co\2d; and accordingly galloped alqng with 
some of the Tartar cavalry. When we arrived imder the walls 
ofPekin, we turned our horses towards a difierent gate to that 
through which we were accustomed to pass, in order to see a 
little more of the city. But one of our conductors, who had 
thought it his duty not to lose sight of us, in perceiving 113 
makmg a ^vrong tUm, hallowed out with all his might. We 
pushed forward, however, and got through the gate ; but we 
were pursued with such a Hue and cry, that we were glad to 
escape through one of the cross-streets leading to our hotel, 
where we arrived with at least a hundred soldiers at our 
heels. 

On the first of October, the emperor, attended by a Tartar, 
inspected the presents in the haU of audience and examined 
them with minute attention. He desired the Tartar prince to 
tell us, through Deodato, that the accoiints he had received of 
our good conduct at Yuen-nun-yuen gave him great pleasure, 
»nd fliat he had ordered a present to be made to each of us, 
%^ proof of his entire satisfaction. This present ^va^ brought. 
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after his departure from the hall, by the old eunuch, whotxyik 
c^^e to tell us that before we received it we must make nici; 
prostrations according to the Chinese custom, I made him 
no answer, but requested Deodato to explain to the Tartar 
piince, who was still present, that, being under the orders of 
the embassador, we cUd not think ourselves authorized to do 
what he had found good to refuse, but that we had not the 
least objection to go through the same ceremony that he had 
done at Gehol. The Tartar prince inmiediately answered that 
notliing further was required. We, accordingly, placed CHie 
knee on the lowest step leading to the throne. The present 
consisted of rolls of silk, and several pieces of silver cast ia 
tlie form of a Tartar shoe, without any mark or inscription cm 
them, and each about the weight of an ounce* 

The presents being now all delivered,, and the embassador 
informed by the missionaries that preparations were mdk* 
ing for our departure, the usual time being neaiiy expire, 
his excellency was desirous of having the day fixed; and for 
this purpose dispatched a note to tlie first minister, who sexA 
an answer by tlie Tartar legate to inform him that, to prevaijt 
any likelihood of being surprised by the approaching bad 
weather, the emperor had named the 7th instant for the be- 
ginning of our journey ; and had given orders that ev^jr 
honour and distinction should be paid to the embassy oa roe 
road. . ^ 

But before I quit these renowned gardens of Yuen-nMn-yiiijk 
it will naturally be expected I should say something qh mm 
subject. From all that I had heard and read of the grandeur 
and beauty of the scenery and the magnificence of the palaces, 
I had cer^nly expected to meet with a style of gardening and 
laying out of grounds superior, or at least equal, to any thing 
in the same line in Europe ; and, perhaps, indeed, I might 
have been fiiUy gratified in all my expectations, provided no 
restraint had been thrown upon our walks, which was far from 
being the case. All the little excursions I made were by 
stealth. Even m the short distance between the hall of au- 
dience and our lodging, which might be about three hundred 
paces, we were contmually watched. The idea of being 
stopped by an eunuch, or some of the inferior officers belong- 
ing to the court, was sufficient to put us on our guard again^ 
meeting with any such mortification ; pride, in such circun^- 
stances, generally gets the better of the desire, however strM|^ 
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of gratifying curiosity. I sometimes, however, ventured to 
strdl from our lodging in the evening, in order to take a stolen 
glance at these celebrated gardens. 

The grounds of Yuen-min-yuen are calculated to compre- 
hend an extent of at least ten English miles in diameter, or 
about sixty thousand acres, a great part of which, however, 
is wastes and woodland. The general ^pearance of those 
parts near where we lodged, as to the natural surface of the 
country, broken into hill and dale, and diversified with wood 
and lawn, may be compared with Richmond park, to which, 
however, they add thefirery great advantage of abundance of 
canals, rivers and large sheets of water, whose banks, although 
artificial, are neither trimmed^ nor shorn, nor sloped like me 
glacis xj£ a fortification, but have beea thrown up with im- 
mcifee labour in an irregular and, as it were, fortuitous man- 
Bfijp,* so as to represent the fi-ee hand of nature. Bold rocky 
promontories are seen jutting into a lake, and vallies retiring, 
some choaked vrith wood, ouiers in a state of high cultivation. 
In particular ^)ots, where pleasiu^e-houses, or places of rest 
or retirement, were erected, the views appeared to have been 
studied. The trees were not only placed according to their 
magnitudes, but the tints of their foliage seemed also to have 
been considered in the composition of the picture, which 
some of the landscapes mi^t be called, with great propriety. 
But, if an opinion may be formed from those parts of them 
which I have seen, and I underwood there is a great similarity 
throughout the whole, they fall very short of the fenciful and 
extravagant descriptions that Sir William Chambers has given 
of Chinese gardening. Much, however, has been done; and 
nothing that I saw could be considered as an offence to na-» 
ture. 

Thirty distinct pkces of residence for th^ emperor, with all 
the necessary appendages of building to each, for lodging the 
several officers of state, who are required to be present on 
court da3rs and particular occasions, for the eunuchs, servants, 
and artificers, each composing a village of no inconsiderable 
jnagnitude, are said to be contained within the inclosure of 
these gardens. These assemblages of buildings, which they 
digmfy with the name of palaces, are, however, of such a na- 
ture as to be more remarkable for their number than for theu* 
^lendour or magnificence. A great proportion of the buildings 
fpnsists inTOean cottages. The very dwelling of tiie emperor, 
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and the grand hall in which he gives audience, when devested 
of the ^ding and the ^udy colours with which they are daulv 
ed, are litde superiw, and much less sdid^ than the bams of 
a substantial English ferma-. Their jq)artments are as defi- 
cient in proportion as their construction is void of every rule 
and principle which we are apt to consider as essential to ar- 
chitecture. The principal hall of audience dt Yuen-min-yuen 
stood upcMi a platfcwrm of granite, raised about four feet above . 
tlie level of the court. A row of large ^woden ccdumns, sur- 
rounding the building, supported the projecting roof; and a 
second row within the first, and corre^pcHiding with it (the in- 
terstices between the columns being filled up with brick- work, 
to the height df about four feet) served for the walls* of the 
room. The upper part (rf these walls was a kind of lattice^ 
work, covered over with large sheets of oiled papery and was 
capable of being thrown entirely open upon public occasions. 
The wooden columns had no capitals, and the only architrave 
was the horizontal beam that supported the mftere of the rocrf. 
This, in direct contradiction to the established mode in Euro- 
pean architecture, was the uppermost member of what might 
be called the entablature, or fiize, which was a broad skr^ 
of wood, fastened between the upper part of the dolumns^ 
painted witli the most vivid colours of blue, red, and green, and 
jnterlarded with gilding; and the whole 1^ net- work of wire 
stretched over it, to prevent its being defiled by swallows, and 
other birds fi^uenting human dwdlings* The length of thb 
room within was one hundred and ten feet, breadth forty-two, 
and height twenty feet: the cieiling pamted with circles, 
squares, and polygons, whimsically (fisposed, and loaded with 
a great variety of colours. The floor was paved With grey- 
marble flag-stones, laid chequer-wise. The throne, placed in 
a recess, was supported by rows of pillars painted red, like 
those "without. It consisted entirely of wood, not unlike ma- 
hogany, the carving of which was exquisitely fine. The only 
furniture was a pair of brass kettle-^lrums, two l^i^ paintings, 
two pair of ancient blue porcelain vases, a few volumes of iiaa- 
nuscripts, and a table at one end of the room, <mi which was 
placed an old English chiming-clock, made in the sevaiteentii 
century, by one Clarke of Leadenhall-street, and which our 
old friend the eunuch had the impudence to tell iis wa^ tihe: 
workmanship of a Chinese. A pair of circular fims, maibt^^ 
tlie wing-feathers of the Argus pheasant, and mounted oaT 
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pdished ebony poles, stood one on each side of the throne, 
over which was written in four characters, " true, great, re- 
" fulgent^ splendor ; and under these, in a lozenge, the cha- 
racter of Happiness, In the different courts were several 
miserable attempts at sculpture, and some brcmze figures, but 
all the objects were fanciful, distorted, and entirely out of na- 
ture. rThe only specimen of workmanship about the palace, 
that would bear a close examination, besides the carving of 
the throne, was a bskk wall, enclosing the flower garden, 
which, perhaps, in no respect is exceeded by any thing of the 
sort in England!, 

With regard to the architecture and gardening of the Chi- 
nese, it may be expected that I diould give a more det^cd 
description, or ofier some opinion on those subjects. The litde 
I have to say cm the former will be reserved for another place ; 
and, with respect to the latter, I regret that I had not an oppor- 
tunity of seeing so much as I could have wished, and particu- 
larly the emperor's great park at Gehol, which, fix>m the de- 
scription of the embassador, seemed to be almost unrivalled for 
its features of beauty, sublimity, and amenity. But my own 
deficiency will be amply filled up with an extract or two Srom, 
the journal of his lordship, whose taste and skill in landscape- 
gardening are so well known. I have, indeed, much to re- 
gret that I could not enrich the present wwk with more ex- 
tracts fi-om it ; but as it makes a complete picture of itself, the 
partial selection of detached jparts might have been injurious to 
it, by c(Miveying wrong impressions, when unconnected wMi 
the rest. I am, therefore, the nM)re obliged (and gladly em- 
brace this opportunity of expressing the obligations I feel) to 
his Icwdship, for what little he has allowed me to transcribe. 

Speaking of the route irom Pekin to Gehol in Tartary, 
Lwi JVfacartney observes : " Our journey, upon the whole, 
" has been v^ pleasant, and, being divided into seven days, 
" not at all fetiguing. At the end of every stage we have 
" beai lodged and aitertained in the wings or houses adjoin- 
" ing to the emperc«*'s palaces. These palaces, which occiu- 
*' at shcMt distances from each other on the road, have been 
*' built fcr his reception, on his annual visit to Tartary. They 
*' are constructed upon nearly the same plan, and in the same 
" taste. They fi"ont the soutii, and are usually situated on ir- 
** legukr ground i^ar the bases of gentie hills which, together 
**.|rWi their adjoining vallies, are endo3ed by high walls, and 
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laid out in parks and pleasure grounds, with every jx)ssible 
attention to picturesque beauty. Whenever water can be 
brought into the view, it is not neglected ; the distant hills 
iare planted, cultivated, or left naked, according to their ac- 
companiments in the prospect. The wall is often concealed 
in a sunk fence, in order to give an idea of greater extent. 
A Chinese gardener is the painter of nature ; and though 
totally ignorarit of perspective, as a science, j)roduces the 
happiest effects by the management, or rather pencilling, of 
distances, if I may use the expression, by relieving or keep- 
ing down the features of the scene, by contr^ting trees oi a 
bnght with those of a dusky foliage, by brin^g them for- 
ward, or throwing them back, according to their bulk and 
their figure, and by introducing buildings of different di. 
mensions, either heightened by strong colouring, or softened 
by simplicity and omission of ornament. 
" The emperor having been informed that, in the course of 
our travels in China, we had shewn a strong desire of seeing 
every thing curious and interesting, was pleased to give di- 
rections to the first minister to shew us his park or garden 
at Gehol. It is called, in Chinese, Van-shoo-yuen, or Pa- 
radise of ten thousand (or innumerable) trees. In order to 
have this gratification (which is considered as an instance of 
uncommon favour) we rose this morning at three o'clock, 
and went to the palace, where we waited, mixed with all the 
great officers of state, for three hours, (such is the etiquette 
of the place) till the emperor's appearance. At last he came 
forth, borne in the usual manner, by sixteen persons, on a 
high open palankeen, attended by guards, music, standards, , 
and umbrellas without number; and observing us, as we 
stood in the fi-ont line, graciously beckoned us to approach, 
having ordered his people to stop. • He entered into conver- 
sation wdth us ; and, with great aifebility of manner, told us ' 
that he was on his way to the pagoda, where he usually 
paid his morning devotions; that as we professed a different 
religion from his, he would not ask us to accompany him ; 
but that he had ordered his first minister and chief colaos 
to conduct us through his garden, and to shew us whatever 
we were desirous of seeing there. 

" Having expressed my sense of this mark of his condescen- 
sion in the proper manner, and my increasing admiration of 
every thing I had yet observed at Gehol, I retired, and. 
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^* whilst he proceeded to his adorations at the pagoda, I ac- 
** companied the ministers, and other great .cokos of the 
'* court, to a pavilion prepared for us, from whence, after a 
** short collation, we set out on horseback to view this won- 
'* derful garden. We rode about three miles through a very 
*^ beautiful park, kept in the highest order, and much resem- 
'' bling the approach to Luton in Bedfordshire ; the grounds 
** gently undulated and chequered with various groupes of well 
'^ contrasted trees in the offskip. As we moved onward, an 
** extensive lake appeared before us, the extremities of which 
** seemed to lose themselves in distance and obscurit}-. Here 
" was a large and magnificent yacht ready to receive. us, and 
" a number of smaller ones for the attendants, elegantly fitted 
" up and adorned with numberless vanes, pendant^, and 
*' streamers. The shores of the lake have all the varieties of 
" shape, which the fancy of a painter can delineate; and are 
" so indented with bays, or broken with projections, that al.. 
" most every stroke of die oar brought a new and unexpected 
" object to our view. Nor are islands wanting ; but they are 
" situated only where they should be, each in its proper place, 
*' and having its proper character : one marked by a pagoda, 
*^ or other building; one quite destitute of ornament; some 
" smooth and level ; some steep and uneven ; and odiers 
*' fi:-owning with wood, or smiling with culture. Where any 
" things particularly interesting were to be seen we diseni- 
^' barked, from' time to time, to visit them, and I dare say 
" that, in the course of our voyage, we stopped at forty or 
" fifty different palaces or pavilions. These are all furnished 
*' in the richest manner, with pictures of the emperor's hunt- 
" ings and progresses, with stupendous vases of jasper and 
" agate ; with the finest porcelain and japan, and with every 
" kind of European toys aiid sing-songs; witli spheres, oire- 
" ries, clocks, and musical automatons, of such exquisite 
^' workmanship, and in such profusion, that our presents 
" must shrink from the comparison, and hide their diminish- 
*^ ed heads ; and yet I am told, tliat the fine things which Ave 
" liave seen are far exceeded by others of the same kind in 
" the apartments of the ladies, and in the Europam repositoiy 
^' at Yuen-min-yuen. In every one of the pavilions w^as a 
** throne, of imperial state, and a Eu-jou, or symbol of peace 
*' and prosperity, placed at one side of it, resembling that 
** which the emperor delirercd to me yeslerduy for the king. 
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<^ It would be an endless taskj were I to attempt adetail of 
** aH the wonders of this charming place. There is no beauty 
*' of distribution, no feature of amenity, no reach of &ncy^ 
" which embdlishes our pleasure grounds in England, that is 
" not to be found here. Had China been accessible to Mr. 
*^ Browne or Mr. Hamilton, I should have swcwm they had 
*^ drawn their happiest ideas from the rich sources which I 
** liave tasted this day ; for, in the course of a few hours, I 
** have enjoyed such vicissitudes of rural delist, as I did not 
" conceive could be felt out of .England; being at different 
" moments enchanted by scenes perfectly similar to those I 
** had known there, to the magnificence of Stowe, the softer 
" beauties of Woobum, and tifie fairy-land of Paine's Hill. 

" One thing I vras particularly struck with ; I mean the 
*^ happy choice of situation for ornamental buildings. From 
" attention to this circumstance they have not the air of beiag 
" crowded or disproportioned ; they never intrude upon the 
^* eye ; but, wherever they appear, dways shew themselves to 
*^ advantage, and aid, improve, and enliven the prospect. 

" In many places the lake is overspread vidih the nenuphar 
** or lotus (nelumbian) resembling our broad-leaved water-lily. 
<^ This is an accompaniment which, though the Chinese are 
** passionately fond of, cultivating it in all their pieces of vrater, 
*' I confess I don't much admire. Artificial rocks and ponds, 
<' with gold and silver fish, are, perhaps, too often introduced ; 
<< and Ae monstrous porcelain figures of lions and tygers, 
<' usually placed before the pavilions, are displeasing to an Eu- 
** ropean eye'; but these are trifles of no great moment; and 
*^ I am astonished thaj now, after a six hours critical survey of 
*' these gardens, I can scarcely recollect any thing besides to 
" find fault with. 

** At our taking leave of the minister, he told us that we had 
" only seen the eastern side of the gardens, but that the west- 
" em side, which was the largest part, still remained for hira 
*^ to shew us ; and that he should have that pleasure another 
"day. 

" Accordingly, on the day of the emperor's anniversary fes- 
*' tival, after the ceremony was ended, the first or great colao 
*' Ho-chun-tong, the Foo-Iepu, the Foo-leou's brother Fod- 
" chan-tong, and Song-ta-gin, with the other great men wht^ 
*' attended us two days since, in our visit to the eastern gaifA" 
** den, now proposed to accompany us to the western, which- 
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*^ forms a strong contrast wifli the otfier, and exhibits all the 
" sublimer beauties of nature, in as high a degree as the part 
" which we saw before possesses the attractions of softness 
" and amenity. It is one of the finest forest-scenes in the 
" world; wild, woody, mountainous and rocky, abounding 
" With stags and deer of different species, and most of the 
*^ other b^ts of the chace, hot dangerous to man. 

" In niany places ittimense woods, chiefly oaks, pines, and 
" cbesnuts, grow upon almost perpendicular steeps, and force 
** th^ir sturdy roots through every resistance of surface and of 
" soil, where vegetation would seem almost impossible. These 
" Wt>ods often clamber over the loftiest pinnacles of the stony 
" hills, or, gathering on the skirts of them, descend with a rapid 
" sweep, and biiry themselves in the deepest valleys. There, 
" at proper distances, you find palaces, banqueting houses, 
" and monasteries, (but without bonzes) adapted to the situa- 
" tion tod peculiar circumstances of the place, sometimes with 
" a rivulet on one hand, gently stealing through the glade, at 
*^ others mth a cataract tumbling firom above, ra^ng with foam, 
" and reboundiiig with a thousand echoes from below, or si- 
" lently engulphed in a gloomy pool or yawning chasm. 

" The roads by which we approached these romantic scenes 
** are often hewn out of the living rock, and conducted round 
" the hiUs in a kind of rugged stmr-case ; and yet no accident 
^/ occurred in our progress, not a felse step disturbed the re- 
** gularity of our cavalcade, though the horses are spirited, 
" and all of them unshod. From the great irregularity of 
^ the ground, and the various heights to which we ascended, 
" we had opportunities of catching many magnificent points of 
" view by detached glances ; but, after wandering for several 
" hours (and yet never wearied with wandering), we at last 
" reached a covered pavilion, open on all sides, and situated 
" on a summit so elevated as perfectly to command tlie whole 
" surrounding country, to a vast extent. The radius of the ho- 
" rizon I should suppose to be at least twenty miles fi'om the 
" central spot where we stood ; and, certainly, so rich, so 
" various, so beaiitifiil, so sublimp a prospect, my eyes had 
** never beheld. I saw every thing before me as on an illumi- 
" nated map ; palaces, pagodas, towns, villages, farm-houses, 
'* plains, and valleys, watered by innumerable streams, hills 
** waving ^ith woods, and meadows covered with cat^e of the 
'*^most beautiful marks and colours. All seemad to be nearly 
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' at my feet, aiid that a step woiild convey me within feacli of 

* them. 

** I observed here a vast number of what we call in £ng^ 

* land sheet oews, also sheet horses, many pyeballs, dajq^iled^ 

* motjdcfd, and spotted, the latter cluefly strawberry. 

*' From hence \vas pomted out to us by the minister a vart 
' enclosure below, w Inch, he said, was not more accessible to 

* him than to us, being never entered but by the empercr, his 

* women, or his eunuchs. It includes within its bounds, 

* though on a smaller scale, most of the beauties which dis- 

* tinguish the eastern and the western gardens which we have 
' already seen ; but, from every thine I can learn, it fells very 
^ short of tlie fanciful descripti(Mis which Father Attiret and Sir 

* William Chambers have intruded upon us as realities.^ Th^ 
' within these, private retreats, vanous entertainments, rf 
' the most novel and expensive nature, are prepared and 
' exhibited by the eunuchs, who are very numerous (perhaps^ 
' some thousands), to ^muse the emperor and his ladies, t 
' have no doubt ; but that they are carried to all the lengths 

* of extravagance and improbability those gentlemen have 
^ mentioned, I very much question, as, from eveiy enquiry I 

* have made (and I have not been sparing to make them), 1 
' have by no means sufficient reason to wairant me in acced- 
^ ing to, or confirming, the accounts which they have given 

* us. 

" If any place in England can be said, in any respect, to 

* have similar features to the western park, which I have seen 
' thistiay, it is Lowther-Hall in Westmoreland, which, (when 
' I knew it many years ago) from the extent of prospect, Ac 

* grand surrojunding objects, the noble situation, the diversity 

* of surface, the extensive woods, and command of water, 

* I thought might be rendered, by a nian of sense, spirit, and 

* taste, the finest scene in the British dominions." 

After this descnptive and interesting detail of the beauties 
of the two sides of the imperial park or gardens at Gehd, his 
lordship makes a few general observations on Chinese garden- 
ing, and the ornamental edifices that are usually employed to 
aid the effect, as well as contribute to use and convenfence. 
He observes, 

^' Whether our style of gardening wa»li;eally copied 
*' the Chinese, or originated with ourselves, I leavlfebr v 
** to assert^ and idleness to discuss* A discovery which is 1 
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* re^ib of go<3d sense and reflexion may equally occur to 
' the most distant nations, without either borrowing from the 

othen There is<5ertaiijly a great analogy between our gar- 
dening and the Chinese; but our excellence seems to be 
rather in improving nature, theirs to conquer her, and yet 
produce the same'eflfect. It is indifferent to a Chinese where 
he makes his garden, whether on a spot favoured, or aban- 
doned, by the rural deities. If the latter, he invites them, or 
compels them to return. His point is to change every thipg 
from what he found it, to explode the old feshion erf the crea- 
tion, and introduce novelty in every corner: If there be a 
waste, he adorns it with trees ; if a dry desert, he waters it 
with a river, oc floats it with a lake. If there be a smooth flat, 
he varies it with all possible conversions. He undulates the 
surfece, he raises it in hills, scoops it into valleys, and rough- 
ens it with rocks. He softens asperities, brings amenity in- 
to the wilderness, or animates the tameness of an expanse, by 
accompanying it with the majesty of a forest Deceptions 
and eyCrtraps the. Chinese are not unacquainted with, but 
they use them very sparingly. I observed no artificial ruins, 
caves, or hepnit^^. Though the sublime predominates in 
its prcq)er station, you are insensibly led to contemplate it, 
not startled by its sudden intrusion ; for, in the plan, cheer- 
fulness is the principal feature, and lights up the fece of the 
scene. To enliven it still more, the aid of architecture is 
invited; all the buildings are perfect of their kind, either , 
' elegantly siinple, or highly decorated, according to the 

* effect that is intended to arise, erected at suitable distances, 

* and judiciously contrasted, never crowded together in con- 

* fiision, nor affei^edly confronted, and staring at each other 

* without meaning, rroper edifices in proper places. The 

* summer-house, the pavilion, the pagodas, have all their re- 
' qpective situations, which they distinguish and improve, 

* but which any other structures would injure or deform. 
' The only things disagreeable to my eye are the large porce^ 

* lain figures of lions, tygers, &c, and the rough hewn steps, 
' and huge masses of rockrwork, which they seem studious 
' of introducing near many of their houses and palaces. Con- 
" sidering their general good taste in the other points, I wa? 
" much surprised at this, and could only account for it, by 
** the exjgise and the difficulty of bringing together such in- 
^ ccKign^^; for it is a cpmi^oa effect of enorfnpus riches t» 
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' push every thing they can procure to bombtstand extrava- 
' gance, which are the death of taste. Jn other countries, 
' however, as well as in China, I have seen some of the most 
' boasted seats, either outgrowing their beauty from a plethora 

* of their owner^s wealth, or becoming capricious and hypo- 

* chondriacal by a quackish application (rf it. A few fine 

* places, even in England, might be pointed out, that are la- 

* bouring under diese disorders ; not to mention some cele- 

* brated houses where twisted stair-cases, wiijdow-glass cu- 

* polas, and embroidered chimney-pieces, ccwivey nothing to 
' us but the whims and dreams of sickly fency, wiAout an 

* atom of grandeur, tastfe, or prcq)riety. 

" The architecture of die Chmese is of a peculiar style, to- 
' tally unlike any other, irreducible to our rules, but perfectfy 

* consistent with its own. It has certain principles, from 
^ which it never deviates, and although, when examined ac- 
' cording to ours, it sins against the ideas we have imbibed 

* of distribution, composition, and proporticwi ; yet, upion 
' the wiiole, it often produces a most pleasing efect, as 

* we sometimes see a person, without a single good feature 
' in his face, have, nevertheless, a very agreesdde coun- 
' tenance,'' 
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CHAP. IV. 

SK£TCH OF THE STATE OF SOCIETY IN CHINA-- MANNERS, 

CUSTOMS, SENTIMENTS, AND MORAL CHARACTER, OF TH* 
VEOPLE. 



ConditioA of Women, a Criterion of the Sute of Society.— Degraded State of in 
China.— -Domestic Manners unfavourable to Filial Aifection.^-Parental Au- 
thority .—111 EfiEects of separating the Sexes. — Social Intercourse unknown, ex- 
cept for Gaming. — Their Worship solitary .-^Feasts of New Year. — Propensity 
to Gaming.^-Influence of the Laws seems to have destroyed the Natural Cha^ 
racter of the People. — Made them indifferent,, or cruel. — ^Various Instances of 
this Remark in public and in private Life. — Remarics on Infanticide.^Perhapt 
less general than usuaDy thought.— Character of thp Chinese in foreign Coun- 

' tries.^Temper an^ Disposition of the Chinese. — Merchants. — Cuckoo-Clocks . 
—Conduct of a Prince of the Blood. — Of the Prime Minister.— Comparison of 
the Physical and Moral Characters of the Chinese and Man^choo Tartars.— 

i General Character ofthe Nation illustrated. 

I 

j IT may, perhaps, be Imd down as an invariable maxim, 

I that the condition of the female part of society, in any nation, 
will famish a tolerably just criterion of the degree of civiliza- 
tion to which that nation has arrived. The manners, habits, 
and prevailing sentiments of women, have great influence on 

L those of the society to which they belong, and generally give 
a turn to its character. . Thus we shall find that those nations, 

j where the moral and intellectual powers of the mind, in the 
female sex, are held in most estimation, will be governed by 
such laws as are best calculated to promote the general happi- 
ness of the people ; and, on the contrary, where the personal 

\ quaUfications of the sex are the only objects of consideration, 
as is the case in all the despotic governments of Asiatic na- 
tions, tyranny, expression, and slavery are sure to prevail; 

! and tfiese personal accomplishments, so fer firom being of use 

I to the owner, serve only to deprive her of liberty, and the so- 
ciety of Ker friends ; to render her a degraded victim, subser^ 
vient to the sensual gratifications, the caprice, and Jdbfe jealousy 
of tyrant man. Among savage tribes, the labour and drudgery 
invariably fell heaviest on the weaker sex. 
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'fhe talents of women, in our <^ happy idand) b^an cm- 
ly in the reign of .Queen Elizabeth to be held in a proper de- 
gree of consideration. As women, they were a^mircd and 
courted, but they scarcely could be said to participate in the 
society of men. In fact, the manners of our forefelhers, be- 
fore that reign, were too rough for tliem. In Wales, wives 
were sold to their husbands. In Scotland, women could nc* 
appear as evidences in a court of justice. In the time of 
• Henry the Eighth, an act was passed, prohibiting women and 
apprentices mm reading the New Testament in the Engli^ 
language. - Among the polished Greeks, they were held in 
little Estimation. Homer degrades all his females : he nfiakes 
the Grecian princesses weave the wfeb, spin, and do all the 
drudgery of a modem washerwoman ; and rarely allows them 
any share of social intercourse with the other sex. Yet, the 
very foundations on which he has constructed his two match- 
less poems, are women. It appears also from all the dramatic 
writers of ancient Greece, whose aim was " to hold,as 't were, 
*^ the mirror up to nature, to shew the very age and body of 
" the time, its form and pressure," that, notwithstanding th^ 
extreme delicacy of taste, and rapid progress in ^he fine ar&^ 
their manners were low and coarse, ^d mat they were entire 
strangers to any other gratification, arising from the soc|etjr^f 
women, than the indulgence of the sensvikl appetite. Even 
the grave Herodotus mentions, in the highest terms of appro- 
bation, the custom of Babylon, of selling by auction, on a cer- 
tain fixed day, all the yoimg women who had any pretensicMis 
to beauty, in order to raise a sum of moi^y for portioning cff 
the rest of the females, to whom nature had been less liberal 
in bestowing her gifts, and who were knocked down to tlios^ 
who were satisfied to take them with the least money. Thb 
degradation of women would seem to be as impolitic as it is 
extraordinary, since, under their guidance, die earliest, znd 
sometimes the most indelible (I believe I inay safely add, the 
best and most amiable) impressions arc stamped on the youth- 
ful mind.. In infancy their protection is indispensiably neces- 
sary^, and in sickness, or in old age, they unquestionably aflford 
the best and kindest relief: or, ais a French author has neady 
Observed, " Sans les femmes les deux extr6mit6s de la yh 
" seraient sans secours, et le milieu sans plaisirs." '* Witlu 
\ ^' out woman the two extremities of life would be help|es3L 
** and the middle of it joyless,'^ ''- ^ 
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The CWnese, if possible, have in^posed on their women a 
greater degree of humilitj'^ ami restnunt than the Greeks of 
old, or the Europeans in the dait ages. Not satined with 
the physical deprivation of the use of their limbs, they have 
contrived, in order to keep them the more confined, to make 
it a moral crime for a woman to be seen atupoad. If tliey 
should have occasion to visit a friend or relation, they must 
be carried in a close sedan chair : to walk would be the height 
of vulgarity. Even the country ladies, who may not possess 
the luxury of a chair, rather than walk, suffer themselves to 
be sometimes rolled about in a sort of covered wheelbarrow. 
The wives and daughters, however, of the lower class are 
neither confiaied to the house nor exempt fi-om hard and slav- 
idi labour; many bein^ obliged to work with an infant upon 
the back, while the husband, in all probability, is gaming, or 
otherwise idling away his time. I have fi^-equently seen women 
assisting to dr^ a sort of light plough, and the harrow. Nieu- 
whoff, in one of his prints, taken fiwn drawings supposed to 
be made in China, yokes, if I mistake not, a wopici to the 
same plough with an ass. Should this be the fact, the Chi- 
nese are not' singular, if we may credit the natural historian of 
antiquity,* who observes that, to open the fertile fields of By- 
zacium in Afiica, it was necessary to wait until the rains had 
Soaked into the ground ; " after wWich a litde weakly ass, and 
" an old womanj attached to the same yoke, were sufficient 
" to drag the plough through the soil," " post imbres vili asel- 
" lo, et a parte altera jugi anu vomerem trahente vidimus 
" scindi." • 

In the province of Kiang-see nothing is more common thaiir 
to see a womaix drawing a kind of light plough, with a single 
handle, through ground that has previously been piepared* 
The easier task of directing the machine is left to the husbai|d, 
who, holding the plough with one hand, at the same time, 
with the other, casts the seed mto the drills. 

The advantages which those women possess in a higher 
sphere of life, if any, are not much to be envied. Even af 
lK)me, in her own family, a woman must neither eat at the 
same table nor sit in the same room witli her husband. And 
the male children, at tlie age of nine or ten, are entirely sepa- 
rated from their sisters. Thus the feelings of affection, not 
As^iftstiiictive products of nature, but the offspring of fi^equeat 

•* ]?lm. Ub, xri. cap. St 
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intercourse and of a mutual communication of their titde wants 
and pleasures, are nipped in the very bud of dawning senti- 
ment. A cold and ceremonious conduct must be obsCTved on 
all occasions between the members of the same family. There 
is no common focus to attract and concentrate the love and re- 
spect of children for their parents. Each lives retired and apart 
from the other. The litde incidents and adventures of the day, 
which furnish the conversatioJi among children of many a long 
winter's evening, by a comfortable fire-side, in our own coun- 
try, are in China buried in silence. Boys, it is true, some- 
times mix together in schools, but the stiff and ceremonious 
behaviour, wWch constitutes no inconsiderable^ part of "their 
education, throws a restraint on all th© little playful actions in- 
cident to their time of life, and completely subdues all spirit of 
activity Mid enterprise. A Chinese youth, of the higher class, is 
inanimate, formal, and inactive, constantly endeavouring to as- 
sume the gravity of years. 

To beguile the many tedious and heavy hours, that must 
unavoidably occur to the secluded families totally unqualified 
for mental pursuits, the tobacco-pipe is the usual expedient 
Every female, from the age of eight or nine years, wears, as an 
appendage to her dress, a small silken purse or pocket, to hdd 
tobacco and a pipe, with the use of \^ch many of them are 
not unacquainted at this tender age. Some, indeed^ are con- 
stantiy employed in working embroidery on silks, or in paint- 
ing birds, insects, and flowers on tiiin gauze.^ In the ladies' 
apartments of the great house in which we lived, at Pekin, we 
observed some very beautiful specimens of both kinds in the 
pannels of the partitions, and I brought home a few articles 
which I understand have been much admired ; but the women 
who employ their tune in this manner are generally the wives 
and daughters of tradesmen and artificers, who are usualfy the 
weavers both of cottons and silks. I remember asking one erf 
the great ofiicers of the court, who wore a silken vest beauti- 
fully embroidered, if it was the work of his lady, but the sup- 
position that his wife should condescend to use her nee(Ue 
seemed to give him offence. 

Their manners in domestic life are little calculated to pro-' 
duce that extraordinary degi-ee of filial piety, or affection and 
reverence towards parents, for which they have been eminentiy 
celebrated, and to the salutary effects of which tiie Jesuits havt 
attributed the stability of die government Filial duty is, in 
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isctf in ^hina, less a moral sentiment than a precept which 
by length of time has acquired tbe efficacy of a positive law; 
and it nmy truly be s^d to jexist moi^ in tiie msudms of the gor 
vemment than in the minds of the people, Had they, indeed, 
con^dered filial pie^ to be sufficient^ ^rong when left to its 
own natural infli]^nce, a jjrecept or law to enforce it would 
have been superfluous. The fia^ maxim inculcated in early 
life istiie entu^e submission of children to the will of their par 
rents. The tenour of this jpiecept b not only *^ to honour thy 
'* &tiier mid thy motiier, that tiiy days may be long in the 
^* land ;'* but to labour for thy fother and motiier as long as 
they both dtiall live, to sell thyself into perpetual servitude for 
theur support, if necessary, and to con^der thy life at their 
disposal,. So much has this sentin^ent c^ parental auth(ni^ 
gained ground by precqpt and habit, diat, to all intents and 
purposes, it is as binding as tiie strongest kw^ It gives to die 
parent the extrcise of the same unlimited and arbitrary power 
over hb children that the emperor, ^the common Either, pos- 
sesses by law over lus people. Hence, as among the Romans, 
the &ther has the pow^ to sell his son for a slave ; and this 
power, eitlier fix)ni caprice, or fix)m poverty, or <^er causes, 
is not rmfirequently put in force* 

A law that is founded in reason or equity seldom requires 
to be explained or justified. The governor of China, in 
sanctioning an act of parental authority that militates so 
stroi^ly against every principle of nature, or moral right and 
wrcmg, seems to have felt the force of this remark. Their 
learned men have been employed in writing volumes on the 
subject, the principal jum of which appears to be that of im- 
pressing on the minds of the people the comparative authority 
of the emperor over his subjects and of a parent over his chil- 
dr&[u The reasonableness and justice of die latter befaig once 
established, that oi the former, in a patriarchal government, 
followed of course ; and the extent of the power delegated to 
Ae one could not in justice be withheld ir6m the other,* And 
far the better allaying of any scruples that mi^ht be supposed 
to arise in men's consciences, it was easv to mvent arqr piece 
of sophistry to serve by way of justification for those unnatu- 
ral parents who might feel themselves c&posed, or who fix)m 
want nu^t be induced, to part w^ their chikten into perpe- 
tual slavery. A son, says one of their most celebrated law^ 
j^vers, ^r the deatji of his Miei:, h^ the jpQ\ver of sellingg 
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his sendees for a day, or a year, or fw life; buta&dier, while 
li\dng, has unlimited authcMTty over his son. A &ther has, 
therefore, the same right <rf sdlfaig the services of Us son to 
ajiother, for any length of time, or even for life. 

Daughters may b^ said to be invariaWy sold. The bride- 
groom must always make his bargain withdie parents of his 
intended bride. The latta- has no choice. She is a lot in tiie 
market, to be disposed of to the highest bidder. The man, 
indeed, in this re^ct, has no great advantage on lus side, as 
he is not allowed to see his intended wife until she arrives in 
formal procession at his gate. If, however^ on opening the 
door of the chair, in which the lady is shut up^ and of which 
tlie key has been sent before, he should dislike his bai^am, 
he can return her to her parents ; in which case the articl^ are 
forfeited tliat constituted her price ; and a sum or money, 'm 
addition to them, may be demanded, not exceedmg, however, 
the value of these articles. These matrimonial procesaons, 
attended with pomp and music, are not unlike those used by 
the Greeks, when die bade was conducted to her husband's 
house in a splendid car ; only, in the former imtsmce, the la^ 
is completely invisible to every one. 

To what a degraded condition is a female rediKsed by this 
absurd custom ! How litde inducement, it would be suiqx)s- 
ed, she could have to appear amiable or elegant, or to study 
her dress, or cramp her feet, or paint her face, knowing she 
will be consigned into the hands of the first man who will give 
the price that her parents have fixed upcMi har diarms. No 
previous conversati(Mi is allowed to take piace, no exdiange <rf 
opinions or comparison of sentiments with regard to inchna- 
tion^ or dislikes ; all the litde acts of attention and kindness, 
which so eloquently speak to the heart, and demonstrate the 
sincerity of the attachment, are utterly imfeh^ In a wwd, that 
state of the human heart, occasioned by the mutual aflfeclion 
betM^een the sexes, and from whence proceed the hapmest, the 
most interesting, and sometimes, also, the most distressing 
moments of life, has no existence in China. The man takes a 
wife because the laws of the coimtry direct him to do so, and 
custom has made it indispensable ; and the woman, after mar^ 
riage, continues to be the same piece <rf inanimate furniture 
she always was in her fether's house. She suffers no indig- 
nity, nor does she feel any jealousy or disturbance (at least it 
?s prudent not to shew it) when h^ husband brings into th^ 
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same bouse a second or a third woman. The first is con- 
tented with the honour of presiding over, and directing the 
concerns of, the ^aily withia doors, and in hearing the chil- 
dren erf the others calling her mother. 

Itinightbeuiged, perhs^w, on the part of the hud^and, that 
it would be highly imreascHiable for the woman to complain. 
The man who purchased her (Might to have an equal right in 
the same maimer to pmichase others. The case is materially 
different where parties are united by sentiments of love and 
esteem, or bound by prcmiises or engagements ; under such 
drcun^tanc^s the introduction of a second wife, under the 
same roof, could not &il to disturb the harmony of the family, 
and occasion the most poignant feelingSHMF^tress to the first. 
But a Chinese wife has no such feelings, nor does the husband 
make any such engagements. 

Although polygamy be allowed by the government, as in- 
deed it could not well happen otha*wise, where women are ar- 
tides of purchase, yet it is an evil that, ioha great degree, cor- 
rects itsdf. Nine-tenths of the community find it difficult to 
rear the ofi&pdng of one woman by die labour of their hands ; 
such, ll*Breft)re, are neither in circumstances, nor jMX)babIy feel 
much kiclination, to purchase a second. The general practice 
would, besides, be morally impossible. In a country where so 
many female in&nts are exposed, aid where the laws or cus- 
toins oblige every man to marry, any person taking to himself 
two wives must leave some other without one, unless indeed it 
be supposed, with the author of L'Esprit des Loix, what there 
seems to be ik) ground for supposing, that a much greater 
number of fema^ are bom thaa of males. But all the obser^ 
vatiixis of this lively and ingoiious auth(»*, with regard to 
Cluna, and particularly the inferences he draws with respect 
to cliniate, &II to the ground. It is not the vigour of natural 
pn^nsities, as is supposed, that destroys the moral cmes ; it 
is not the effect of climate that makes it to be considered 
among these people " as a pro^gy of virtue for a man to 
meet a fine woman, in a r^ired chamber, without* crffering 
vkdence to her," — ^it is the effect of studiously pampering the 
af^)etite5 nurturing vicious noticxns, considering women as en- 
wdj subservient to the pleasures of man ; and, in short, by 
fancying' those pleasures in die head, rather dian by feeling 
Aem in tite heart, that have led them to adopt a sentiment 
which does the nation so litde credit. The climate being 
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evefjr where ten^perate, and the <fiet of the nuycEiQr erf tihe 
people moderate, I might say scai^, these have Ikde influ-^ 
€nce in promotiiig a vehement de3ii« for sexual intercourse^ 
It is, indeed, among the u^pper ranks only, and a few wealtihgr 
merchants (whom the sumptuary laws, prohibiting fine houses, 
gardens^ carriages, and every kuid <rf external shew and gran^ 
deur, have encoura^ sedredy to indu^ and pamper th^ 
appetite in every species of luxury and vduptuousncss;, where 
a plurality of vnves is to be found. Evoy great officer of 
state has his haram, coniusting of six^ ^ghtf or ten women, 
accor£ng to his circumstances and his inclination fcx* the sex. 
Every: merchant, also, of Canton, has his seraglio; butapoor 
man &ids one mfe quite sufficient for all lus wants, ^indthe 
cMdren ofont woman as many, and sometimes more, than 
he is able to support 

The unsociable distance, which the law (ot custom, stronger 
than law) prescribes to be observed between the sexes, and 
the cool and indi&refit maimer of bargmning for a mSt^ are 
not calculated to produce^iumerous instances of crimkial in- 
tercourse. These, however, sometimes hiqppen, and the 
weight of punishment alwa3rs Ms heaviest on the wcmian. The 
husband finds no difficulty in obtaininga sentence of divc»*ce, 
after which he may sell her fora slave, and thus redeem a 
part, at least, of his purchase-money. The same thing hatp« 
pens incase a wife imould elope; instances of which, I&ncy, 
are still more rare; as, if ^ be of any &5hion, her feet are ill 
calculated to cany her off with speed; dnd, if a young^l should 
chance to lose what is usually li^d to be the most valuable part 
of female reputation, she is sent to market by her parents, and 
publicly sold for a slave. In cases of mutual dislike, or in- 
compatibility of temper, the woman is generally sent back to 
her parents- A woman can inherit no property, but it may be 
left to her by will. If a widow has no children, or females (Mily, 
the property descends to the nearest male rdatkm cm the de- 
cea^ husband's side, but he must maintain the daughters 
until he can provide them with husbands. 

The prohibition against the firequent intercourse with modest 
females, for there are public women in every great city, is not 
attended here with t|ie eflfect of rendering the pursuit more 
eager J nor does it increase the ardour, as among the ancient 
%artans, who were obliged to steal, as it were, Ae embraces 
of their lawfiil wives. la China it seems to have the contrary 
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oflectot promotmg thatsOTtof ccMinexion which, being one of 
the greatest violations of the laws of nature, ought to be consi- 
dered among the first of moral crimes — a connexion that sinks 
die man many degrees below the brute* The commission of 
this detestable and uimatural act is attended with so litde sense 
of shame, or fee&igs of delicacy, that many of the first officers 
dfstate seemed to make no hesitation in puUicly avowing it 
Each of these officers is constandy attended by his pipe-bearer, 
who is genen^y a handsome boy, fit>m foiirteen to eighteen 
years of age, and is always well dressed. In pointing out to 
our nodoethebojrsof each oth^, diey made use of »gnsand 
moticxis, the meaning of wluch was too obvioiis to be misinter- 
preted.- The two MEilK>medans, I observe, who were in China 
in the ninth century, have also taken notice crf'this circum- 
stance : and I find, in die journal of Mr. Hittner, a gentleman 
who was in diat part of the stpte who accompanied me British 
embassador into Tartaiy, in speaking (^ the palaces of Gehoi, 
the following remai^: ^^Dans Pun de ces psdais, parmid'autres 
** chefe-d'oeuvres de Part, cm voyait deux statues de gar^ons^ 
'^ en marbre, d'un excellent travail ; ils avaient les pieds et les 
** mains li^s, et leur position nelaisssdt point de doute quele 
" vfce des Greces n^ei^t perdu son horreurpour les Chmois. 
" Un vieii eimuque nous les fit remarquer, avec un sourire 
^' impudent.*' 

* It has been remarked that this unnatural crime prevails most 
in those countries where.pdygamy is allowed, mat is to say, 
in those countries where me affecticms of women are not con- 
suited, but their persons purchased for gdd — a remark which 
may lead to this conclusion, that it is rather a moral turpitude 
than a propensity arising fix>m physical oc local causes. The 
appetite fa- female intercourse soon becomes glutted by the fe- 
cillty ^enjoyment; and where women, so circumstanced, can 
only receive the embraces of their proprietors fix)ma sense of 
duty, their coldness and in^fiference, the necessary c(Mise- 
cpMaice of such connections, must also increase in the men the 
tendency to produce satiety. I think it has been observed that, 
even in Europe, where females in general have the superior 
advantage of fixing their own value upon themselves, it is the 
greatest rakes and debauchees who, 

<« ——bred at home» in idlenetf and riot, 

** Ransack for mistresses th' unwholesome stews, 

** And n^Yff know tbt wortk of Tzrtuo«s loTe^** 
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fly sometimes in search df fresh enjoyment in the detestaUe 
way here alluded to.* 

Ihave already observed that the stateof domestic society in 
China was ill calculated to promote the affection and kindness 
which childrennotonly owe to, but really feel fix, thdr parents, 
in many countries in Europe. A tyrant, in feet, to command, 
and a dave to obey, are fisimd in every &mily ; fi3r, where the 
&therisadespot, tiiesonwillnatorallybeaslave; and if all the 
little acts of kindness and silent attentions, that create mutual 
endearments, be wanting among the members of the same fe- 
mily, living under the same roo^ it will be in vain to expect to 
find them in the enlai^edsphetm of puWic life. In feet, Aey 
have no kind of friendly societies nor meetings to talk over the 
transactions and the news of the day. These can only take 
place in a free govemnrcnt. A Chinese having finished his 
daily emjJoyment retires to his solitary apartment There 
are, it is true, a sort of public hcmses, where the lower orders of 
people sometimes resort for their cup of tea cwr of seau-tchoo 
(a kind of ardent spirit distUled Srom a mixture of rice and 
other grain) ; but such houses are seldom^ if at all, frequent- 
ed for the sake of company. They ore no incitem^it, as 
those are, of a similar kind, in Europe, to jovial pleasures or 
to vulgar ebriety. From this odicms vice the bulk ctf the' 
people are entirely fi-ee. Among the multitudes which we 
daily saw, in pas^ng fit^pi one extremity of tiie country to the 
other, I do not recollect having ever met with a single instance 
of a man being disguised with liqu(»*. In Canton, where the 
low^r orders of people are emjdoyed by Europeans, and neces- 
saiily mix with European seamen, intoxication is not unfie- 
quent among the lurtives, but this vice forms no part of thet 
general character of the people. Whenever a few Chinese 
teppen to meet together, it is generally for the purpose of 
gaming, or to eat a kettle <rf boUed rice, or drink a pot of tea, 
OT smoke a pipe of tobacco. 

Thq upper fknks indulge at home in the use dF opium. 
Great quantities of this intoxicating drug are smuggled into 
the country, notwithstanding all the precautions taken by the 

• I should not have taken notice of this odious vice, had not the troth of its e^dt* 
cnce in China been doubted by some, and attributed by others to a wrong cause. 
Professing to describe the peo|Jie as I found them, I must endeavour to draw a 
faithful picture, neither attempting to palliate tl;^ vices, nor to exaggerate4heir 
virtues. ^ 
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•government to prohibit the importadcm of it ; but it is too ex- 
pensive to be used by the common pec^le. The officers of 
the customs are not beyond ^ bribe. After receiving the sum 
agreed upon between the importer and themselves, they fre- 
quently become the purchasers of the prohibited article. Most 
of the country ships from Bengal carry opium to China ; but 
that of Turkey, sent from London in the China ships, is pre- 
fored, and selte at, npur double the price erf the other. Tte 
governor of Canton, after describing in one of his late proda- 
mations cai the subject the pernicious and &tal e&cts arisong 
from the use of c^um, observes, " Thus it is tliat foreigners, 
" by the means of a vile e^^iorementitious substance, derive 
** from tins empire the most solid profits and advantages ; but 
** that our axmtrymen should blindly jxirsue this destructive 
** andensnaring vice, even till death is the consequence, without 
" being undeceived, is indeed a feet odious and dq)lor^e in 
" the highest degree,'' Yet the governor of Canton veiy com- 
posedly takes his daily dose of opium. 

The young peojrfe have no occasional assemblfes for the. 
purpose of (fencing and of exercising themselves in feats of 
activity which, in Lurope, are attended witH the happy effects 
ef shaking off the gloom and mdancholy thatalife of constant 
labour or seclusion frcMn society is apt to promote: They 
have not even a fixed day <rf rest set apart for religious wor- 
ship. Their acts of devotion part^e of the same solitary cast 
that prevails in their domestic U(e. In none of the different 
sects of religion, which at various tin^s have been impcxrted 
into and adapted in China, has congregaticmal worship been 
inculcated, which, to that country in paiticular, may be con- 
$idered as a great misftatune. For, independent of religious 
considerations, the sabbatical institution is attended with ad- 
vantages of a j^ysical as well as of a moral nature ; andhunia- 
nity is nc^ less conconed than policy in consecrating one day 
out of seven, or son^ other ^ven number, to the service of the 
great Creatw, and to r^t from bodily labour. When the go- 
vernment of France, in the height of her rage for innovation, 
fell into the hands of atheistical demagc^es, when her temples 
were polluted, and every thing sacred was invaded and pro- 
fenedy the seventh day was considered as a relic of ancient su- 
perstition, and the observance of it accordingly abolished ; and, 
about the same time, it became the feishicmamon^ a certain de- 
scrifriaon of pe<^le to use specious arguments aga4nst its con- 
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tinuance in our own country; as being, for example, a day &f 
the encouragement of idleness, druqkenn^s, and <Ussipation* 
Such a remanc could only be applied to large cities and towns ; 
and in crowded manu&clurira; towns the mechanic, who can 
sub^st by working three days m the week, would be at no loss 
in finding qqportunities, were there no sabbath day, in the 
course <^ the other four, to commit iiregularities. And who, 
evenfcx* the sake of the mechanic and artificer, would wi^ to 
see the labouring peasant de[»ived of (»ie day's rest, out of 
seven, which to him b more precious than the w^;es he has 
hardly earned the other ^x? Whatman, possessed of commcm 
feelings of hum^ty, in behdding the decent and mpdest hus- 
bsmdman, accompnied t^ his miily, ki their best atdre, at^ 
tending the parish church, does not participate in the smUe <^ 
content which on this day paHicukirly beams on his counte- 
nance, and bespeaks the serenity of his mind? Having on this 
day di^harged his duty to God, refi^eshed his body wh rest^ 
enjoyed the comfcHt <^ clean clothing, aiid exercised his nwid 
in conversmg with'^ neighboiirs, he returns with double 
vigour to his dailjr labour; having, as Mr, Addison observes 
in me of his Spectatc^ rubbed off the rust of the week. 

The first of the new yesir in Chba, and a few succeeding 
days, are the only hdidays, jnt^iiy spring, that are observ- 
cd by the wcwking part of the community. On these days 
the poorest peasant makes a point of procuring new clothing 
for himself and his &mily ; th^y p^ their \mts to fiiaids and 
rek^ons, intax^hange civilities and compliments, make and re- 
ceive presents ; and the officers of government and the higher 
ranks give feasts and entertainments. But even in those feasts 
there is nothing that bears the resemblance of oxivivialitir. 
The guests never partake together of the same service of dishn 
cs, but each has firequently ms separate table ; sometimes two, 
but nevermore than four, sit at the same table; and thdr eyes 
must constantly be kept upon the master of the feast, to watch 
all his motions, and to observe every morsel he puts into his 
tnouth, and every time he-li|ls the cup to his lips; for a Chi- 
nese of good-breeding can neither eat mn* drkik without a par- 
ticular ceremony, to which the gi^sts must pay attention. If 
a person invited should, fix>m sickness or any accident, be pre- 
vented from fiilfillrng his engagement, the portion of the din- 
ner that was intended to be placed on his table is sent in pro^ 
ees^on to his own hou;^ ; a custom that strongly pomts qi|i| 
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the very little notion they entertsun of the socirf pleasures of 
ibe table. It is customary to send after each- gUest the re- 
mains even of his dinner. Whenever, in the course of our 
j(mmey, we visited a governor or viceroy of a province, we ge- 
nerally found him at the head of a range of tables, covered with 
a multitude of dishes, which invariably were marched after us 
to the yachts. Martial, if I mistake not, has some allusion to a 
similar custom among the Romans. Each carried his o^Vn nap- 
kin to a feast ; which, being filled with the remains of die enter- 
tainment, was sent hcMne by a slave ; but this appears to have 
been done more out of compliment to the host, to shew the 
great esteem in which they held his cheer, than for the sake of 
the viands ; for the Romans loved conviviality* 

The Chinese also, like the ancient Egyptians, as exemplified 
in the enormous mess which Joseph gave to little Benjamin 
above the rest of his brothers, testify, on all occasions, that thiey 
consider the measiire of a man's stomach to depend more upon 
the rank of its owner than either his bulk or appetite. The em- 
bassadcM:*'s allowance was at least five times as great as that of 
any person in his suite. In this particular, however, these na- 
tions are not singular, neither in ancient nor in modem times. 
The kings of Sparta, and indeed every Grecian hero, were al- 
ways supposed to eat twice the quantity of a common soldier ; 
and the ctfily difference with regard to our heroes of the present 
day consists in their being enabled to convert quantity into qua- 
lity, ^advantage for whidi they arc not a little indebted to the 
inv^tKMi of monqr, into which all other articles can be com- 
muted. 

Whatever may be the occasion of bringing together a few 
idlers, they seldom part without trying their luck at some game 
of chance, for which a Chinese is never unprepared. He rarely 
goes abroad without a pack of cards in his pocket, cr a pair of 
dice. Both of these, like almost every thing else in the cmmtry, 
are diflferent firom similar articles elsewhere. Their cards are 
much mate numerous than ours, and their games much more 
complicated. Nor are they at any loss, even if none of the par- 
ty should happen to be fiimished with cards or dice ; on such 
an emergency thdr fingers are eniployed to answer the purpose, 
which are all that is required to jiay the game of Tsoi-moi, a 
game of which the lower class of people are particularly fond. 
Two persons, sitting directly opposite to each other, rai^e their 
hands at the same moment, when each caJfeout the number he- 

o 
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guesses to be the sum of the fingers expanded by himself and 
his adversary. The closed fist is none, the thumb <»ie, the 
thumb and forefinger two, &c. so that the chances Be between 

and 5, as each mxist know the number held out by himself* 
The middling class of people likewise play at this game, when 
they give entertainments where wine is served, and the loser is 
always obliged to drink oflf a cup of wine. At this childish 
game tu^o persons will sometimes pby to a very late hour, tiB 
he who has liad the worst of Ae game has been obliged to drink 
so much wine that he can no longer see either to count his own 
or his adversary's fingers. I have thus particularly noticed the 
Chinese Tsoi-moi, on account of the extraordinary coincidence 
between it and a game in use among tfie Romans, to which 
frcquen tallusion is made by Cicero. In a note by Melanchton, 
on Cicero's Offices, it is thus described: ^' Micare digitis, 
*' ludi genus est. Sic ludentes, simul digitos alterius manus 
" quot volunt citissime erigunt, et simul ambo divinant quot 
** simul erecti sint ; quod qui definivit, lucratus est : unde acri 
" visu c^us, et multa fide, ut cum aliquo in tenebris mices.'* 
*' Micare digitis, is a kind of game. Those who play at it 
" stretch out with great quickness, as many fingers of one hand 
^^ each, as they please, and at the same instant both guess how 
" many are held up by the two together ; and he who guesses 
*' right wins the game : hence a sharp sight is necessary, and 
" also great confidence, when it is played in the dark.'^ 

The Chinese have certainly the acer visus, but I doubt Aiuch 
whether they have faith enough in each other's integrity to play 
at the game of fingers in the dark, which, in tlie opinion of Ci- 
cerO| was a strong test of a truly honest man. The same game 
is said to be still played in Italy, under the name of morra.*'^ 

The officers about Yuen-min-jruen used to play a kind <rf 
chess, which appeared to me to be essentially different fix>m 
that game as played by the Persians, the Indians, and other 
Oriental nations, both with regard to the lines drawn on the 
board, the form of the chess-men, and the moves, from which 

1 should rather conclude it to be a game of their own invention, 
than an introduction either fi-om India or by the army crfGen- 
gis-khan, as some authors ha\« conjectured. 

The spirit of gaming is so universal, in most of the towns 
and cities, that, in almost every by-corner, groupes are to be 

* Adams's Roman Antiquities. 
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/bund playing at cards or throwing dice. They are accused 
even of frequently staking their wives and children on the ha^ 
zard of a Ae. It may easily be conceived that where a man 
can sell his children into slavery, there can be little remorse, 
in the breast of a gamester reduced to his last stake, to risk 
the loss of what the law has sanctioned him to dispose of. 
Yet we are very gravely assured by some of the reverend mis- 
aonaries, that " die Chinese are entirely ignorant of all games 
** of chance ;'' that ^' they can enjoy no amusements but such 
** as are authorized by the laws.'' These gentlemen siu-ely 
should not be ignorant that caie of their most fevourite sports is 
cock-fighting, and that this cruel and unmanly amusement, 
as they are pleased to consider it, is full as eagerly pursued by 
the upper classes in Chkia as, to their shame and disgrace be 
it spoken, it continues to be by those in a similar situation in 
some parts of Europe. The training of quails for the same 
cruel purpose of butchering each other furnishes abundance of 
employmait for the idle and dissipated. They have even ex- 
tended their enquiries after fighting^animals into the insect 
tribe, in which they have discovered a species of grj^llus, or 
locust, that will attkck each other with such ferocity as seldom 
to quit their hdd without bringing away ^t the same tinie a 
fenb of their antagonist. These httle. creatures are fed and 
kept apart in bamboo a^es ; and the custom of making them 
devour each other is so common that, during the summer 
months, scarcely a boy is seen without his cage and his grass- 
h(^)ers* 1 

I have already had occasion to observe that the natural dis- 
po^ticm of the Chinese should seem to have suffered almost 
a total change by the influence of the laws and maxims of 
government; an influence which, in this country more than 
ebewhere, has given a bias to the manners, sentiments, and 
moial chairacter of the people ; for here every ancient jwro verb 
cjurries with it the fiwce of a law. While they are by nature 
quiet, passive, and timid, the state of society, and the abuse 
of the laws by which they are governed, have rendered them 
indifferent, unfeeling, and even cruel, as a few examples, 
which among. many others occyiTed, will but too clearly bear 
evidence ; and as the particular instances, from which 1 have 
sometimes drawn an inference, accorded witli the common 
actions and occurrences of life, I have not hesitated to consider 
them as so many general features in then- moral character; at 
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the same time I am aware that allowances ought to be made 
for particular ways of thinking, and (or customs entirdy dis- 
similar from our own, which are, therefore, not exac^y to be 
appreciated by the same rule as if they had occurred in our 
own country. The public feasts of Sparta, in which the girb 
danced naked in presence of young men, had not the same 
effect on the Lacedaemonian youth, as they might be supposed 
to produce in EiuDpe ; nor is the delicacy of the Hindoo 
w omen offended by looking on the Lingam. Thus the Chi- 
nese are entitled to our indulgence by the peculiar drcum- 
stances under which they are placed; but I leave it in the 
breast of the reader to make what allowance he may think they 
deserve. 

The common practice of flogging with the bamboo has ge- 
nerally been considered by the missi(Miaries in die light of a 
gentle correction, exercised by men in power over their infe- 
riors, just as a father would chastise his son, but not as apunish- 
ment to which disgrace is attached. However lightly these 
gentlemen may chuse to treat this humiliating chastisement, to 
which all are Uable, fix)m the prime minister to the peasant, it 
is but too often inflicted in the anger and by the caprice erf a 
man in office, and frequently with circumstances of imwarrant. 
^ble cruelty and injustice, Of the truth of ti»s remark we had 
several instances. In our return down the Pei-ho, tte water 
being considerably shallower than when we first sailed up this 
river, one of our accommodation, barges got aground in the 
r addle of the night. The air was piercingly cold, and the poor 
creatures belonging to the vessel were busy until sun-rise in 
tlie midst of the river using their endeavours to get her o£ 
The rest of the fleet had proceeded, and the patience of the su- 
perintending officer at length being exhaust^, he ordered hb 
soldiers |o flog the captain and the whole crew ; which was 
acciMdiugly done, in a most unmerciful manned? and this was 
their only reward for the use of the ysu^ their tin^ and 
labour, for two days. The instance of degra^iing an dficer 
and flogging all his people, because the meat^broiight for our 
use was a little tainted when tiie temperature was at 88^ in 
the sliade, I have already liad Qpcasion to notice. 

Whenever the wind was contrary, or it was found necessary 
to track the vessels against the stream, a number of men w&re 
employed for this pm*pose. The poor creatures were always 
pres3ed into this disagreeable and laborious service, for which 
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they w^^ to receive about six-pence a day, so long as they 
tracked, without any allowance being made to them for retum- 
ii^ to the place from whence they were forced. These people, 
knowing the difficulty there was of getting others to supply 
their places, and that their services would be required until 
such should be procured, generally deserted by night, disre- 
garding their pay. In order to procure oth^s, the offigprs dis- 
patched their soldiers to the nearest vill^, taking the frihabit- 
ants by surprise, and forcing them out of their beds, to join 
the yachts. Scarcely a night occurred in which some poor 
wretches did not suffer the ladies of the soldiers for attempting 
to escape, or for pleading the excuse of old age, or infirmity. 
It was painful to behold the deplorable condition of some of 
these creatures. Several were half naked, and appeared to be 
wastitig and languishing for want of food. Yet, the task of 
drawing along flie ve^els was far from being light. Some- 
^xms they were under the necessity of wading to the middle 
in mud ; sometimes to swim across creeks, and immediately 
afterwards to expose their naked bodies to a scorching sun ; 
mi they were always driven by a soldier, or the lictor of some 
petty police officer, carrying in his hand an enormous whip, 
with which he lashed them, with as little reluctance as if they 
had been a team of horses. 

The Dutch embassy proceeded by land to the capital, in the 
nuddle of winter, when the rivers and canals were frozen. The 
thenrwrneter was frequently from 8 to 16 degrees below the 
freezing point, and the face of the country was mostly covered 
with ice and snow ; yet they were often under the necessity of 
travelling jdl night ; and the peasantry, who were pressed to 
carry the presents and their baggage, notwithstandmg their 
heavy loads, were obliged to keep up with them as long as they 
could. In the course of two nights, Mr. Van Braam observes, 
not less than eight of these poor wretches actually expired un- 
der their burdens^, through cold, hunger, fatigue, and the cruel 
treatment ef their drivers. 

It had been the practice of some of^tlit gentiemen of the 
British embassy, in their return through the|X)untry, to walk 
duiing a part of the day, and to join tl|e 'barges towards the 
hour of dinner. One day an officer^f high rank took it into 
Ms head to interrupt them in their usual walk ; and for this 
purpose dispatched after them nine or ten of his soldiers, who 
ftffced them in a rude manner to return to the vessels, Oxj^r 
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two cojidifctors, Van and Chou, coming up at the time, and 
being n'lade acquainted with the circumstance, gave to each of 
the soldiei^s a most severe flogging. One of these, who had 
been particularly insolent, had his ears bwed through with 
iroil wire, and his hands bound to them for several d^ys. The 
viceroy of Canton was at this time with the embassy, and be-r 
ing in rank superior to the offending officer, he OTdered Ae 
latter to appear before him, gave him a severe reprimand, and 
sentenced him to receive forty strokes of the bamboo, as a 
gentle correction. Our two Chinese friends were partkulariy 
pressing that the gentlemen insulted should be presait at the 
punishment of the officer, and it was not wiAout difficulty 
they could be persuaded that such a scene would not afford 
them any gratification. It happened also, in the Dutch em- 
'bassy, that an inferior officer was flogged and disgraced by 
their conductors, for not having in readiness a sufficient tium* 
ber of coolies, or porters, to proceed with the baggage, and to 
carry the sedan chairs in which they travdled. 

The tyranny that men in office exercise over the multitude, 
and each other, is perfectly agreeable to the systematic subor- 
dination which the law has sanctioned. But as authority is sk 
dangerous deposit in the hands of the wisest, and leads scmte- 
times the most wary to 

" Play such fantastic tricks, before high hearen, 
" As make the angels weep." 

* 

what must the effects of it be when vested in an illiterate Chi- 
nese, or rude Tartar, who has no other talent or recommenda* 
tion for his authority than the power alone which his office 
allows him to exercise ? 

Several instances, however, occurred in the course of om? 
journey tlirou^ the country^ which seemed to mark the saine 
unfeeling and hai'd-hearted disposition to exist between persons 
of equal condition in life, as in men in office over their infe* 
riors. One of these afforded an extraordinary trait of kihu- 
manit}% A poor fellow at Macao, in tl^ employ of the British 
fcctory there, feU by accident from a wall, and pitched upoa 
his skull. His compiuiicMis took him up with voy Utde apr 
pcarance of life, and, in this state, were carrying him away, to- 
wards the skirts of the town, where they were met by oBte of 
the medical gentlemen belonging to the embassy. He inte"* 
rogated them, what they meant to do with the unfortunate 
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num, and was very coolly answered, they were going to biuy 
him. Having expressed his astonishment that tliey should 
think of putting a man into the grave before the bre;i|5th w-as 
out of his body, they replied that they were of opinion |fe never 
could recover, and liiat tfthey carried him home he would only 
be a trouble and expense to his friends, so long as he remain- 
ed in a situation which rendered him imable to assist himself. 
The man, however, by the humanity and attention of Doctor 
Scott, was restored again to his family, and to those friends 
who knew so well to appreciate the value of his life. 

The doctor, however, was not aware of the risk he ran in 
thus exercising his humanity, as, by a law of the county, 
which appears to us extraordinaiy , if a wounded man be taken 
into the protection and charge of any person, with a view to 
eflfect his recovery, and he should happen to die under his 
hands, the person, into whose care he was last taken, is liable 
to be punished with death, unless he can produce undeniable 
evidence to prove how the wound was made, or that he sur- 
vive it fcMty days. The consequence of such a law is, that if 
a person should happen to be mortally wounded in an affray^ 
he is suffered to die in the streets, from the fear (should any 
one take charge of him) of being made responsible for his life. 

A striking instance of the fatal effects of such a law happen- 
ed at Canton lately. A fire broke out in the suburbs, and three 
Chinese, in assisting to extinguish it, had their limbs fractur- 
ed, and were otherwise dreadfiilly wounded by the falling of a 
wall. The surgeon of the English factor)^, with all the alacrity 
to administer relief to suffering humanity wliich characterizCvS* 
the profession in Britain, directed them to t>e carried to the fac- 
tcay, and was preparing to perform amputation, as the only pos- 
sible meansof saving thoir lives, whenoneoftheHongmerchants, 
having he&rd what was gomg on, ran with great haste to the 
place, and entreated the surgeon by no means to think of ^oer- 
forming any operation upon them, but ratlier to suffer them to 
be taken away from the factory as speedily as possible ; adding, 
that, however good his intentions might be, if any one of the 
patients should die under his hands, he would inevitably be 
tried for murder, and tte most mitigated punisliment would 
be that of banishment foe life into the wilds of Tartar5\ The 
wounded Chinese were accordingly removed privately, ancl, 
no doubt, abandoned to their fete. 
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The operation of such a barbarous law (for so it ai^)ears td 
us) M ill serve to explain the conduct of the Chinese in ihe Mr 
lowing instance. In the course of our journey down the gr^id 
canal, \ve had occasion to witness a scene whach was consider- 
ed as a remarkable example pf a want of fellow-feeling. Of 
the number of persoas, who had crowded down to the banks 
of the canal, several had posted themselves upon the hi^ pro- 
jecting stern of an old vessel which, unfortunately, breaking 
down with the weight, the whole groupe tumbled with the 
WTCck into the canal, just at the moment when the yachts of 
the embassy were passing. Although numbers o[ boats were 
sailing about the place, none were p^ceived to go to the assist- 
ance of those tliat were struggling in the water. They even 
seemed not to know that sudi an accident had happened ; nor 
could the shrieks of the boys, floating on pieces of the wreck, 
attract their attention. One fellow was observed very busily 
employed in picking up, with his boat-hook, the hat of a 
drowning man. It was in vain we endeavoiu^ to prevail on 
the people of our vessel to heave to, and send the boat to thdr 
assistance. It is true, we were then going at the rate of seven 
miles an houi*, whichwas the plea they made for not stepping. 
I l]iave no doubt that several of these uiifortunate people inevita- 
bly perished. ^ 

Being thus insensible to the sufferings of tlieir companions 
and countr}^men, litde compassion is to be expected from them 
towards strangers. From a manuscript jounial, kept by a gen- 
tleman in the suite of the Dutch embassador, it appears that, 
on their route to the capital, the writer felt an inclination to try 
his skaits on a sheet of ice that they passed by the road-side; 
he was also urged to it by the conducting ofiicers. Having pro- 
ceeded to some distance from the shore, the ice gave way, and 
he fell in up to the neck. The Chinese, instead of rendering 
him any assistance, in the absence of his own countrymen, wha 
had gone forwards, I'an away laughing at this accident, and left 
him to scramble out as well as he could, which wasi not effected 
without very great difficulty. 

But, if furtker proofs were wanting to establish the insensible 
and incompas^onate character of the Chinese, thehorridpractice 
of infanticide, tolerated by custom and encouraged by the go- 
vernment, can leave no doubt on this subject. — I venture to 
say encouraged, because wliere the le^lature does not t^;^- 
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fer^ to prevent crimes, it certainly may be said to lend them its 
countenance. No law, however, allows (as I observe it no- 
ticed by a modem author of reputation) a father to expose all 
tihke daughters, and the third son. I believe the laws of China 
do not suppose such an unnatural crime to exist, and have 
therefcMre provided no punishment for it. It is true, they have 
left a child to the entire disposal of the father, concluding, per- 
haps, that if his feelings wUl not prevent him from ioing it an 
injury, no other consideraticwi will. Thus, though the com- 
mission of infenticide be frequent in China, it is considered' as 
more prudent to wink at it as an inevitable evil, which natural 
afection will better correct than penal statutes ; an evil, that, 
on the other hand, if publicly tolerated, would directly contra- 
dict the grand principle of filial pfety , upon which their system 
of obedience rests, and their patriarchal form of government is 
founded. 

It is, however, tacidy considered as a part c£ the duty of the 
police of Pekin to employ certain persons to go their rounds, 
at an early hour in the morning, with carts, in order to pick up 
such bodies of infants as may have been thrown out into the 
streets in the course of the night. No inquiries are made ; but 
the bodies are carried to a common pit, without the city walls, 
into which all those that may be Jiving, as well as those that are 
dead, are said to be thrown promiscuously. At this horrible 
pit of destruction the Roman Catholic missionaries, established 
in Pekin, attend by turns, as a part of the duties of their office, 
in order, as one of them expressed himself to me on this sub- 
ject, to chuse among them those that are the most lively, to 
make future proselytes, and, by the administration of baptism, 
to such of ttit rest as might be still alive, pour leur sauver 
I'ame. The Mahomedans who, at the time that their ser\ ices 
were usdul in assisting to prepare the national calendar, had a 
powerful influence at court, did much better: these zealous 
bigots to a religion, whose least distinguishing feature is tliat 
of humanity,' were, however, on these occasions, the means of 
saving the lives (rf all the little innocents they possibly could 
save from this maw of death, which was an humane act, al- 
though it niight be for the purpose of bringing them up in the 
principles oif their own faith. I was assured by one of the 
Christian missionaaies, with whom I had daily conversation 
during a residenee of five weeks within the walls of the empe- 
ror's palace at Yuen-min-yuen, and who took his turn in at- 
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tending, pour leur saiiver Pame, that such scenes were some- 
times exhibited on these occasions as to make the feeling mind 
shudder with horror. When I mention that dogs and swine 
are let loose in all the narrow streets of the capital, the reader 
may conceive what will sometimes necessarily h^pen to the 
exposed infants,' before the police carts can pick them up. 

The number of children, thus unnaturally and inhumanly 
slaughtered^ or interred alive, in the course of a year, is diflfer- 
ently stated by different authors ; some making it about ten, 
and others thirty, thousand, in the whole empire. The truth, 
as generally happens, may probably lie about the middle. Tttie 
missionaries, w^ho alone possess the means of ascertaining neariy 
the number that is thus sacrificed in the capital, diflfer very ma- 
terially in their statements : taking the mean, as given by those 
with whom we conversed on the subject, I should conclude 
that about tu^enty-four infants were, on an average, in Pekin, 
daily carried to the pit of death, where the litde innocents, that 
have not yet breathed their last, are condemned without re- 
morse, 



- to be stifled in the vault. 



" To whose foul mouth no healthsome air breathes in, 
" And there die." 

This calculation gives nine thousand, nearly, for the capital 
alone, where it is supposed about an equal number are exposed 
to that of all the other parts of the empire. Those, whose ,con- 
stant residence is upon the water, and whose poverty, or su- 
perstition, or total insensibility, or whatever the cause may be 
that leads them to the perpetration of an act ag^nst which na- 
ture revolts, sometimes, it is said, expose their infents by 
throwing them into 'the canal or river, with a gourd tied round 
tlieir necks, to keep the head above water, and preserve them 
alive until some humane person may be induced to pick them 
up» This hazardous experiment, in a country where humanity 
appears to be reduced to so low an ebb, can only be considered 
as an aggravation of cruelt}^ I have seen the dead body of an 
infant, but without any gourd, floating down the river of Can- 
ton, among the boats, and the people seemed to take no more 
notice of it than if it had been the carcase of a dog : this, in- 
deed, would, in all probability, have attracted their attention; 
dogs being an aiticle of food commonly used by them. The 
miserable half-famished Chinese, living upon the water, arc 
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^ad to get any thing in the shape of animal food, which they 
will even eat in a state of putrefaction. Yet, little scrupulou!> 
as they are, with regard to diet, I am not credulous enough to 
bdieve the information of a Swedish author * to be correct in 
his statement of a cure for a certain disease, though '' he has 
no reason to doubt of the fact," per rwipaytavf altemis diebus, 
altemis jejunio — by eating children every other day ! 

A picture so horrid in its nature, as the exposing of infants 
presents to the imagination, is not to be surpassed among the 
most savage nations- The celebrated legislator of Athens made 
n%Jaw to punish parricide, because he considered it as a crime 
against nature, too heinous ever to be committed ; and that the 
bare supposition of such a crime would have disgraced the 
countr)^ The Chinese, in like manner, have no positive law 
gainst infenticide. The laws of the rude and warlike Spartans 
allowed infanticide, of which, however, the parents were not 
the perpetrators, nor the abettors. Nor, among these people, 
were tht weak and sickly children, deemed by the magistrates 
unlikely ever to become of use to themselves, or to the public, 
thrown into the uff^znj or common repository of the dead bo- 
dies of children, until life had been previously extinguished, 
we will charitably suppose, by gentle and the least pmnful 
means. 

The exposing of children, however, it must be allowed, was 
very common among the ancients. The stem and rigid virtues 
of die Romans allowed this, among many other customs, that 
were more unnatural than amiable, and such as in civilized so- 
cieties of the present day would have been considered among 
the most atrocious of moral crimes. A Ronistfi father, if liis in- 
font \vas meant to be preserved, lifted it from the ground in his 
arms ; if he neglected that ceremony, the child, it would seem, 
was considered as doomed to exposure in the highway. Thus, 
in the Andrian of Terence, where, though the scene is not laid 
in Rome, Roman customs are described, " quidquid peperi^- 
" set, decreverunt toUere." " Let it be boy or girl, they have 
" resolved to lift it from the ground." Nor, indeed, is secret 
in&nticide unknown in modem Europe, although it may be 
owing to a different principle. In such cases, the sense of 
shame, and the fear of encoimtering the scorn and obliquy of 
the wprld) have determined the conduct of the unhappy mq- 

• Mi;. Torrcen. 
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thcr, before the feelings of nature could have time to opetsite^ 

For I am willing to hope that none \dio had ever experienced 

a mother's feelings and a mother's joy would consent, by any 

means, direct or mdirect, or under any impression of fear of 

shame, of scorn, or biting penury, to the destruction of a 

new-bom babe. And I may venture to say, with c(Mifida[ice, 

that a British cottager, however indigent, would divide his 

scanty pittance among a dozen children, rather than consent 

to let some of them perish, that he and the rest mi^t &re the 

better, were even our laws as tacit oh this subject as those 

of China. ^ 

. Some of the Christian missionaries, in their accoimts erf 

this coimtry, have attempted to palliate the unnatural act oi 

. exposing bifents, by attributing it to the midwife, who they 

pretend to say, from knowing the circumstances erf tht pa* 

rents, strangle the child without the knowledge of tiie mc^tMa*, 

telling her that the infant was still-bom. Others have as<» 

cribed tlie practice to a belief in tlie metempsycosis, at 

transmigration of souls into other bodies; that the parents, 

seeing tfieir children must be doomed to poverty think k is 

better at once to let the soul escape, in search of a more h^^i^ 

asylum, than to linger in one condenmed to want and wretdi* 

edness. No degree of superstition, one would ima^e^ could 

prevail upon a parent to reason thus, in that most anxious and 

critical moment, when the combined efforts of hope and fiaar, 

of exquisite joy and severe pmn, agitate by turns the mother's 

breast. Besides, the Chinese trouble tl^mselves very little 

with superstitious notions, unless where they appreh«id some 

personal danger. . Nor is it more probable that the midwife 

should take upon herself the commission of a concealed apd 

voluntary murder of an innocent and helpless infiant, iac the 

sake of sparing those feelings in another, of which the sup* 

position implies she could not possibly partake; and if she 

should be encouraged by the fether, whose aflfections fot m 

infent child may b^ more gradually unfolded than the mo^ 

ther's, to perpetrate so horrid an act, we must allow that, to 

the existence of natural and murderous parents mu^ be added 

that of hired ruffians ; so that Chinese virtue would gain Utde 

by such a supposition, 

It is much more probable thsft extreme poverty and hopt^ 
less indigence, the frequent experience of direful famines, and 
{he scenes of misery and calamity occasioned by them, actii^ 
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on miiids whose affections are not very powerful, induce this 
unnatural crime, which conrnicMi custom lias encouraged, and 
which is not prohibited by positive law. That this is the 
case, and that future advantages are not overlooked, will ap- 
' pear fix)m the circumstance of almost all the infants that are 
exposed being females, who are the least able to provide for 
fliemselves, and the least profitable to their parents ; and the 
practice is most fi-equent in crowded cities, where not only 
poverty more commonly prevails, but so many examples daily 
occur of inhumanity, of summary punishments, acts of vio- 
Ismty and cruelty, that the mind becomes callous, and habitu- 
ated to scenes thaA. once would have shocked, and is at length 
scarcely susceptible of the enormity of crimes. 

I am afiaid, however, it is but too common a practice, even 
in the remotest comers of the provinces. A respectaWe French 
missionary, now in London, who was many years in Fo-kien, 
told me that he once happened to call on one of his converts, 
just at the moment his wife was brought to bed. The devoted 
infint was ^livered to the father, in order to be plunged into 
a jar of water that was prepared for the purpose. The 
mbsionary expostulated with the man on the heinousness of 
^ act that was a crime against God and nature. The man 
persisted that, having already mofe than he could support, it 
would be a greater crime to preserve a life condemned to want 
and misery, than to take it away without pain. The missicMtia- 
ry, finding that no argument of his was likely to divert him fi-^m 
his purpose, observed *' that, as a Christian, he could not re* 
" fiise him the*satisfection of saving the infant's soul by bap- 
" tism.'' During the ceremony, as the father held the infent 
m his arms, he happened to fix his eyes on its face, when the 
missionary thought he perceived the feelings of nature begin 
to work ; and he protracted the ceremony to give time for the 
latent spark of parental affectioii to kindie into flame. When 
tlje ceremony was ended, " Now," says the missiomry, "I 
** have done my duty in saving a soul from perishing. " ^ And 
" I," rejoined the man, " \^do mine, by saving its life;'' 
and hurried away with the infant, to deposit it in Ae bosom 
of its mother. 

How very weak, then, in reality, must be the boasted filial 
afection of the Chinese for their parents, when they -scruple 
not to become the murderers of their own children, towards 
wh(jm, accordinnf to tbe immutaWe tews of nature, thq force 
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of aflfection will ever be stronger than for those whom the laws 
of China, in preference, have commanded tobe protected and 
supported, when rendered incapable of assisting themselves. 
The truth of this observation, which I believe few will call in 
question, is a strong proof that, as I have already remarked, 
filial piety among die Chinese may ratlieir be considered in 
the light of an ancient precept, carrying with it the weight of 
a positive law, than the effect of sentiment. 

It is right to mention here (what however is no palliation of 
the crime, though a diminution of the extent of it) a circum- 
stance which I do not recollect to have seen noticed by any 
author, and the truth of wliich I have too good authority to 
call in question. As every corpse, great and small, must be 
carried to a place of burial at a considerable distance without 
the city, and as custom requires that all funerals should be 
conducted with very heavy expenses, people in Pekin, even 
thcfee in comfortable circumstances, make no hesitation m 
lajdng in baskets still-bcttii children, or infants who may die 
the first month, knowing tfiat they will be taken up by the 
police. This being the case, we may easily conceive that, m 
a city smd to contain three millions of people, a great proper** 
tion of the nine thousand, which we have supposed to be an- 
nually exposed, may be of the above description. According 
to the rules of political arithmetic, and supposing half of those 
who died to be exposed, the number would be diminished to 
about 4000. The expense attending a Chinese fimeral is 
more extravagant than an European can well conceive. A 
rich Hong merchant at Canton is known to have kept his 
mother near twelve months above ground, because it was not 
convenient for him to bury her in a manner suitable to his 
supposed wealth and station. 

I am informed also that foundling hospitals do exist in 
China, but that they are cwi a small seale, being raised and 
supported by donations of individuals, and their continuance 
is, tiierefpre, as precarious as the wealth of their charitable 
founders. 

These imfavorable features m the character of a people, 
whose natural disposition is neither ferocious nor morose, but, 
on tlie contrary, mild, obliging, and cheerful, can be attributed 
only to the habits in which they have been trained, and to the 
heavy -hand of power perpetually hanging over them. That 
this is actually the case may be inferred firom the general goa- 
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duct and character of those vast multitudes who, from time to 
time, have emigrated to the Phillippine islands, Batavia, Pulo 
Pinang, and other parts of our East Indian setdements. In 
those places they are not less remarkable for their honesty 
than for their peaceable and industrious habits. To the Dijftch 
in Batavia they are masons, carpenters, tailors, shoemakei^, 
shopkeepers, bankers, and, in short, every thuig. Indolence 
and luxury are there arrived to such a height that, without the 
assistance of the Chinese, the Dutch would literally be in dan- 
ger of starving. Yet the infamous government of that place, 
in the year 1741, caused to be massacred, in cold blood, many 
thousands of these harmless people, who offered no resistance ; 
neither w omen nor children esaiped the fury of the^e blood- 
hounds. 

In these places it appears also, that their quickness at inven- 
tion is not surpassed by accuracy of imitation, for which they 
have always been accounted remarkably expert in their own 
country. Man is, by nature, a hoarding animal ; and his en- 
deavours to accumulate property will be proportioned to the 
security and stability which the laws afford for the possession 
and enjoyment of that property. In China, the laws regarding 
property are insufficient to give it that security : hence the ta- 
lent of invention is there seldom exercised beyond suggesting 
the means of providing for the first necessities and the most 
pressing wants. A man, indeed, is afraid here to be considered 
as weaWiy, well knowing that some of the rapacious officers of 
the state Would find legal reasons to extort his riches from him. 

The exterior depOTtment of every class in Cliina is uncom- 
monly decent, and all their manners mild and engaging ; but 
even these, among persons of any rank, are considered as ob- 
jects worthy the interference of the legislature ; hence it fol- 
lows that they are ceremonious without sincerity, studious of 
the forms only of politeness, without either' the ease or elegance 
of good-breeding. An inferior makes a sham attempt to M on 
his knees before his superior, .and the latter affects a slight mo- 
tion to raise him. A common salutation has its mode prescribed 
by the court of ceremonies >^nd any neglect or defeult in a ple- 
beian towards his superior is punishable by corporal chastise- 
ment, and in men in office by degradation or suspension. In 
making thus the exterior and public manners of the people a 
concern of the legislature, society, in many respects, was con- 
dderably benefited. Between equals, and among the lower 
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bnkrs of peq[de, abusive language is veiy unusual, and tfaey 
seldom proceed to blows, u a qusorel should be carried to 
this extremity, the contest is rarely attaided with more serious 
consequences than the loss erf the long lock of hair growing 
from the crown of the head, or the rent of their clothes. The 
act of drawing a sword, or presenting a pistol, is suffident to 
frighten a conmion Chinese into ccmvulsimis ; and their war- 
ri(M^ shew but few symptoms of bravery. The Chinese may 
certainly be considered amcmg the most timid people on tte 
face of the earth ; they seem to possess neither personal cou- 
rage, nor the least presence of mind in dangers or difficulties ; 
consequences that are derived, probably, from the influence 
of the mc»^ over die physical character. Yet, there is, pa-- 
haps, no country where acts of suicide occur more frequently 
than in China, among the women as well as the men: such 
acts being marked with no di^race, are not held in any ab- 
horrence. The government, indeed, ^ould seem to hdd out 
encouragement to suicide, by a very common jMactice of mi- 
tigating the sentence of death, in allowing the criminal to be 
his own executioner. The late viceroy of Canton, about two 
years ago, put an aid to his life by sw^dlowing his stone snuff, 
bottle, which stuck in Ae oesopl^gus ; and he died in excru- 
ciating agonies. 

In a government, where every man is liable to be made a 
slave, wnere every man is subject to be flogged with the bam- 
boo, at die nod of one of the lowest rank of those in oflice, 
and where he is compelled to kiss the rod that beats him, or, 
which amounts to the same thing, to thank the tyrant on his 
knees for the trouble he has taken to correct his hkh^, high 
notions of honour apd dignified sentiments are not to be ex- 
pected. Where the maxims of the government commanding^ 
and the opinions of the people agreeing, that corporal punish- 
ment may be inflicted, on the groimd of a fevour conferred 
upon the person punished, a principle of humiliation is admit- 
ted that is well calculated to exclude and oWitento every 
notion of the dignity of human nature. 

A slave, in fact, cannot be dishonoured. The condition 
itself of being dependent upon, and subject to, the cfiprice oi 
another, without the privilege of appesl, is such a d^raded 
state of the human species, that those who are unfortunatdy 
reduced to it have no further ignominy or saise of shame to. 
undergo. The vices of such a cc»iditi(m are innumerable, and 
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they appear on all occ^icMis among this people eelebrated 
(ratiier undeservedly I think) for their polished manners and 
civilized government. A Chinese merchant will cheat, when^ 
ever an opportunity ofiers him the means, because he is con- 
sidered to be incapable of acting honesdy ; a Chinese peasant 
will steal, whenever he can do it without danger of being de* 
tected, because the pimishment is only the bamboo, to which 
he is daily liable ; and a Chinese prince, or a prime minister, 
will extort the property of the subject, and apply it to his pri- 
vate use, whenever he thinks he can do it with impunity. The 
only check upon the rapacity of men in power is the inJluenco 
of fear, arising from the possibility of detection : the love of 
honour, the dread of shame, and a sense of justice, seem to 
be equally unfelt by the majority of men in office* 

It would be needless to multiply instances to those already 
on record of the refined knavery displayed by Chinese mer- 
chants in their dealings with Europeans, or the tricks that they 
play ofi* in their transactions with one another* They are well 
known t(5 most nations, and are proverbial in their own* A 
merchant with them is considered as the lowest character in 
the country, as a man that will cheat if he can, and whose 
trade it is to create and then supply artificial wants. To this 
general character, which public opinion has most probably 
made to be what it is, an exception is due to those merchants 
who, acting imder the immediate sanction of the government, 
have al^vays been remarked for their liberality and accuracy in 
their dealings with Europeans trading to Canton. These men, 
who are styled the Hong merchants, in distinction to a com* 
mon merchant, whom diey call mai-mai-gin, a buying and 
selling man, might not unjustly be compared with the most 
eminent of the mercantile class ki England. 

But, as traders in general are degraded in all the state 
puixims, and consequently in public opinion, it is not surmis- 
ing they should attach so little respect to the character of 
foreign merchants trading to their ports, especially as several 
knavish tricks have been practised upon them, in spite of all 
their acut^ness and precaution. The gaudy watches of indif- 
ferent workmanship, fabricated purposely for the China market, 
and once in universal demand, are now scarcely asked for. One 
gentleman, in the honourable East India Company's employ, 
took it into his head that cuckoo-clocks might prove a salvia 
ttticlc in China, and accordingly laid in a large assortment, 
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which more than answered hb sang^ine expectations. But 
as these woodoi machines were constructed for sale only, ancl 
not fcM* use, the cuckoo-clocks became all mute long before 
the seccmd arrival of this gentleman with another cargo. His 
clocks were now not CMily unsaleaWe, but the former pur- 
chasers threatened to return theirs upon his handd, whkh 
would certainly have been dcHie, had not a thought entered bia 
head, that not only pacified his former customers, but procured 
him also other purchasers for his second cai^ : he convinced 
them, by undeniaUe authorities, that the cuckoo was a very 
odd kind of bird, which sung only at certain seasons of the 
year, and assured them that, wieneverthe proper time arrived, 
all the cuckoos they had purchased would once again " tune 
their melodious throats." After this it would only be fiur to 
allow the Chinese sometimes to trick the European purchaser 
with a wooden ham instead of a real one. 

But as something more honourable might be expected in a 
prince of the blood, a grandson of the emperor, I shall just 
mention one anecdote mat happ^ied during my abode in the 
palace of Yuen-min-ynen, This gentieman, then about five* 
and-twenty years of age, having no ostensible emplo}ananl:, 
came almost daily to the hall of audience, whene we were ar* 
ranging the jwesents for the emperor. He had fiiequendjr 
desired to look at a gdd time-piece which I wore m my 
pocket: one morning 1 received a message fix)m him, by one 
of the missionaries, to know if I would sell it, and for wfaiA 
price. I explained to the missionary that, being a present 
from a friend, and a token of remembrance, I could not w2- 
lingly part with it ; but that I would endeavour to procure him 
one equally good from our artificers, «who, I thought, had 
such articles for sale. I sooti discovered, however, that his 
royal highness had already been with these people, but d»l 
not like their prices. The following morning a seccmd mis- 
sionary came to me, bringing a present fix)m the prince, ccm* 
sisting of about ludf a pound of common tea, a silk purse, 
and a few trumpery trinkets, hinting at the same time, that he 
was expected to cany back the watch in return aaan equi- 
valent. I requested the missionary immediately to take back 
the princely present, which he did with considerable rduo- 
tance, dreading his highness's displeasure. The poor fellow 
l^ppened to have a gold watch about him, whidi he was de- 
sired to shew; and the same day he had a visit fix>m one of 
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ibt prince's domestics, to say, that his master would do him 
the honour to accept his watch ; which he was not only under 
the necessity of sending, but was obliged to thank him, cm 
his knees, for this extraordinary mark of distinction. He told 
me, moreover, that this same gendeman had at least a dozen 
watches, which had been procured in the same honourable way. 

In the list of presents carried by the late Dutch embassador 
were two grand pieces of machinery, that fOTmerly were a part 
erf the curious museum of the ingenious Mr. Coxe. In the 
course of the IcMig journey firom Canton to Pekin they had 
suflfered some slight damage. On leaving the capital they 
discovered, through one of the missionaries, that while these 
pieces were imder repair, the prime minister Ho-tchang-tong 
had substituted two others, of a very inferior and common 
s<Mt, to complete the list, reserving the two grand pieces of 
clockw<H*k for himself, which, at some future period, he 
would, perhaps, tdce tl^ merit of presenting US the emperor 
m his own name. 

These examples but too deariy illustrate a great defect in 
the boasted moral character of the Chinese. But the fault, 
as I before observed, seems to be more in the system of go- 
vemment than in the nature and dispositi(Mi of the people. 
The accessk)ii of a foreign power to the throne, by adopting 
the language, the laws, and the customs of the conquered, has 
preserved, with the forms, all the abuses (rf the ancient go- 
vernment. The character of the governors may diflfer a little ; 
but that of the government remains unchanged. The Tartars, 
by assuming tte dress, the manners, and the habits of the 
Chinese, by being originally descended fix)m the same stock, 
and by a great resemblance of features, are scarcely distin- 
guishable from them in their external appearance ; and if any 
physical difl^-ence exist, it seems to be in stature only, which 
may have arisen from local causes. The Chinese are rather 
taller, and of a more slender and delicate form than the Tar- 
tars, who are in general short, thick, and robust. The small 
tye, ellipticai at me end next to the nose, is a predominating 
feature in^the cast of both the Tartar and the Chinese counter 
i^ance ; and they have both the same high cheek-bones and 
pointed chins, which, with the custom of shaving off the hair, 
gives to the head the shape of an inverted cone, remarkable 
enough in some subjects, but neither so general, nor so sin- 
S^i as to warrant tbeir being coitekkred among the monsters 
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in nature, "Homo monstrosus, macrocephahis, capite coniM^ 
Chinensis. "* The head of our worthy conductor Van^ta-gin, 
whp was a real Chinese, had nothing in its shape diflferent 
from that of an European, except the eye. The portnut of 
this gentleman, drawn by Mr. Hickey, is so strong a likeness/ 
and he was deservedly so great a fevourite of every English* 
man in the train of the British embassador, that I am happy in. 
having an opportunity of placing it at the head of this work. 

The natural colour both of the Chinese and Tartars seeids 
to be that tint bet^^een a fair and dark complexion, which we 
distinguish by the word brunet or brunette; and the shades of 
this complexion are deeper, or lighter, according as they have 
been more or less exposed to the influence of the climate. 
Tlie women of the lower class, who labour in the fields, cm- who 
dwell in vessels, are almost invariably coarse, ill-featured, and 
of a deep bro^vn complexion, like that of the Hottentot, But 
this we find to be the case aniong the pow of almost every na* 
tion. Hard iabour, scanty fere, and early and fi^uent.partu- 
rition, soon wither the delicate buds of beauty. The sprigfat- 
liness and expression of tlie features, as well as the colour of 
the skin, which distinguish the higher ranks froni the vulgar, 
are the iefFects of ease and education. We saw women in 
China, thougii vtry few, that might pass for beauties even in 
Euroi^e. The Malay features, however, prevail' in most; a' 
small black or dark brown eye, a short rounded nose, gene- 
rally a little flattened, lips considerably thicker than in Euro* 
peans, and black hair, are universal. 

The MaurtchoQ Tartars would appear to be composed <rfa 
mixed race : among these we observed several, both men and 
women, that were e^ftremely feir and of florid complexions i 
some had light blue leyes, straight or aquiline noses, brown 
hair, immense bushy beards, and had much more the appear- 
ance of Greeks than of Tartars. It is certainly not improbable 
that the Greeks of Sogdiana, whose descendants must have 
blended with the western Tartars, and with whom the Man- 
tchoos were connected, may have communicated this cast of 
countenance. Tchien-Lung, whose nose was somewhat aqui- 
line, and complexion florid, used to boast of his descent fix)m 
Gengis-khan : these, however, are excepticais to the general 
character, wliich is evidently the same as that of the Chinese. 

• Linn. Systiema l^atufl^. 
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But, although their appearance and manners arc externally 
the same, a closer acquaintance soon discovers that in disposi- 
tion they are widely different. Those who are better pleased 
with a blunt sincerity, bordering on rudeness, than with a stu- 
died complaisance, approaching to servility ; who may think it 
better to be robbed openly than cheated civilly ; will be apt to 
^ve the preference to tjie Tartar character. Yet, those Tartars 
of distinction, who fiU some of the higher situations in the state, 
soon lose their native roughness, and are scarcely distinguish- 
able in their manners and demeanour from the Chinese. 

The ease, politeness, and dignified carriage of the old vice- 
roy of Pe-tche-lee, who was a Man-tchoo, could not be exceed- 
ed by the most practised courtier in modern Europe : the at- 
tention he shewed to every thing that concerned the embassy, 
the unaffected manner in which he received and entertained us 
at Tien-sing ; the kindness and condescension with which he _ 
gave his orders to the inferior officers and to Jiis domestics, 
placed him in a very amiable point of view. He was a very fine 
old man, of seventy-eight years of age, of low stature, with 
small sparkling eyes, a benign aspect, a long silver beard, and 
the whole of his appearance calm, venerable, and dignified. 
The manners of Sun-ta-gin, a relation of the emperor, and one 
of the six ministers of state, were no less dignified, easy, and 
engaging ; and Chung-ta-gin, the new viceroy of Canton, was 
a plam, unassuming, and good-natured man. The prime mi- 
nister Ho-chang-tong, the litde Tartar legate, and the ex-vice- 
roy of Canton, were the only persons of rank, among the many 
we had occasion to converse with, that discovered the least ill- 
humour, distant hauteur, and want of complaisance. All the 
rest, with whonr we had any concern, whether Tartars or Chi- 
nese, when in our private society, were easy, afl&ble, and fe. 
miliar, extremely good-l\jimoured, loquacious, communica- 
tive. It was in public oiJy, and towards each other, that Aey 
assumed their ceremonious gravity, and practised all the trick$ 
of demeanour which custom requires of them. 

The general character, however, of the nation is a strange 
compound of pride and meanness, of affected gravity and real 
frivolqusness, of refined civility and gross indelicacy. With 
an appearance of great simplicity and openness in conversa- 
tion, they practise a degree of art and cunning, against which 
an European is but ill prepared. Their manner of introcjucing 
ti)e subject of the court-cerenionies, in conversation with the 
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embassador, is no bad specimen of their sly address in ma- 
na^g matters erf tliis sort. Some of them observed, by mere 
accident, as it were, how cmious it was to see the diflferent 
modes of dress that prevailed among difierent nations : this 
naturally brought c«i a comparison between theirs and' ours, 
die latter of which they pretended to examine with critical at* 
tention. After a good deal of circumlocutory observaticMis, 
they thought their own- entitled to the prefi^«ice, being more 
convenient, on account of its being made wide and loose, and 
free from tight ligatures ; whereas ours must be exceedingly 
uneasy and troublesome in any other posture than that of stand* 
ing upright; and particularly so in making the genuflections 
and prostrations \^ch were customary, and inde^ necessary, 
to be performed, bv all persons, whenever the emperor ap- 
peared in public. No notice being taken of this broad hint, 
so artfully introduced, they proceeded to compare Aeir wide 
petticoats with our breeches, and to contrast the play and free- 
dom of their knee-joints with the obstruction that our knee- 
buckles and garters must necessarily occasion. This brought 
them directly to the point, and tiiey finished by reconunend- 
ing, in the warmth of their friend^ip, that we should disai- 
cumber ourselves of our breeches, as they would certainly be 
inconvenient to appear in at court. 

Of perseverance in negotiation, ot, more properly speaking, 
in driving a bargain, the Tartar legate gave no bad specimen 
of hb talent. Having, in vain, practised every art to obtain 
from the embassador an unconditional compliance with the 
court ceremony, he was sent at length by the prime minister 
to inform him tlat the important point was finally decided, and 
that the En^ish mode was to be adopted ; but, he observed, 
as it was not the custom of China to kiss die empercwr^s hand, 
he had something to piiopose, to w^jich there couki be no ob- 
jection, and which was, that, in lieu of that part of the English 
ceremcmy, he should put the second knee upon the ground, 
and, instead of bending one knee, kneel on both. In feet, they 
negociate, on the most trifling point, with as much caution and 
preciseness as if they were forming a treaty of peace, and with 
more address than some treaties of peace have been n^ocisted. 

As a direct refiisai to any request would b^ray a want of 
good breeding, every proposal fijids their immediate acquies- 
cence ; they promise without hesitation, but generalfy disap-.*' 
point by the invention erf some sly pretence or plaus|Ue (h^ 
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jection. They have no proper sense of the obligations of 
truth. So little scrupvdous, indeed, are they with regard to 
veracity, that they will assert and contradict without blushing, 
as it may best suit the purpose of the moment. 

The vanity of an usurped national superiority, and a high 
notion of self-importance, never forsake them on any occasion. 
Those advantages in others which they cannot avoid feeling, 
they will not affect to see. And although they are reduced to 
the necessity of employing foreigners to regulate their calen- 
dar, and keep their clocks in order ; although they are in the 
habit of receiving yearly various specimens of art and ingenuity 
from Europe, yet they pertinaciously affect to consider all the 
nations of flie earth as barbarians in comparison of themselves. 
A Chinese merchant of Canton, who, from the frequent oppor- 
tunities of seeing Englidi ships, was not insensible of their ad- 
vantages over those of his own nation, which traded to Bata- 
via, and other distant pwts, reserved, and actually began, to 
construct a vessel according to an English model ; but the 
hoopoo, or collector of the customs, being apprised of it, not 
only obliged him to relinquish his project, but fined him in a 
heavy penalty for jM-esuming to adopt uie modes of a barbarous 
nation. So great is their national conceit, that not a single ar^ 
tide imported into the country, as I have elsewhere observed, 
retains its name : not a nation, nor person, nor object, that 
does not receive a Chinese appellation : so that their language, 
though poor, is pure. ^ 

The expressions made use of in salutation, by different na- 
ticms, may perhaps be ccHisidered as deriving their ori^n fi-om 
features of national character. Lau-ye, " Old sir,'' is a tide 
of respect, with which the first officers of state may be addres- 
sed, because the maxims of government have inculcated the 
doctrine of obedience, respect and protection, to old age. The 
common salutation amon^the lower orders of people, in some 
of the southern provinces, is, Ya fan, " Have you eaten your 
rice?" the greatest happiness, that the common class of people 
in China can hope to enjoy, consisting in their having a suffi- 
ciencjj of rice. Thus, also, the Dutch, who are considered 
as great eaters, have a morning salutation, which is common 
among all ranks, Smaakelyk eeten! " May you eat a 
hearty dinner ! " Another universal salutation among this peo- 
ple is, HoE VAART uwE? " How do you Sail ?" adopted, no 
doubt, in the early periods of the republic, when they were all 
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navigators and fishermen. The usual salutation at Cairo is, 
" How do you sweat ?" a dry hot skin being a sure indicatic»i 
of a destructive ephemeral fever. I think some author hsA 
observed, in contrasting the haughty Spaniard with tiie fi-ivo- 
lous Frenchman, that the proud steady gait and inflexible so- 
lemnity of tiie former were expressed in his mode of saluta- 
tion. Come esta? " How do you stand?'' whilst the Com- 
ment vous poRTEz-vous? " How do you cany yourscIf ?'* 
was equally expressive of the gay motion and incessant action 
of the latter. 

The Chinese are so ceremonious among themselves, and so 
punctilious with regard to etiquette, that the omission of tije 
most minute point, established by the court of ceremonies, is 
considered as a criminal ofience. Visiting by tickets, which 
witli us is a fashion of mpdem refinement, has been a cconmon 
practice in China some thousand years ; but the rank of a Chi- 
nese visitor is immediately ascertained by the size, colour, and 
ornaments of his ticket, which also varies in all the^e points 
according to the rank of the person visited. The old viceroy 
of Pe-tche-lee*s ticket to the embassador contained as mud^ 
crimson-coloured paper as would be sufficient to cover the 
walls of a moderate sized room. 
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CHAP. V. 

MANNERS AND AMUSEMENTS OF THE COimT—— RECEPTION 

OF EMBASSADORS CHARACTER AND PRIVATE LIFE OF* 

THE EMPEROR— HIS EUNUCHS AND WOMEN. 



General Character of the Court.— Of the Buildings about the Palace. — ^Lord 
Macartney's Account of his Introduction.*-Of the Celebration of the Empe- 
ror's anniversary Festivals— Of a Puppet-Show. — Comedy and Pantomime- 
Wrestling, — Conjuring and Fire-Works.*-^ception and Entertainment of 
the Dutch Embassadors, from a Manuspript Journal. — Observations on th« 
State of the Chinete Stage,-rExtraordinary Scene in one of their Dramas.—' 
. Gross and indelicate Exhibitions.— ^Sketch of Kien-Long's Life and Charac* 
ter. — Kills his Son, by an unlucky Blow— conceives himself immortal.— In- 
fluence of the Eunuchs at the Tartar Conquest— their present State and 
Office8.-^mperor*8 Wife> Queens, and Concubines. — How disposed of at 
his Death. 

AFTER the sketch I have exWbited dF the state of so- 
cfety among the different ranks in China, a tolerable notion 
may be'fOTined of the general qharacter and complexion oif 
the court. It is, as Lord Macartney has jusdy observed, *f a 
" sihgular mixture of ostentatious hospitality and inbred sus- 
" picion, cCTemonious civility aiid real rudeness, shadowy 
" complaisance and substantial perverseness ; and this prevails 
" throudi all the. departments connected with the court, al- 
" though scwnewhat modified by the personal dispgsition of 
" those at their head : but^ to that genuine politeness, whicl[i 
" distinguishes our mann^, it cannot be expected in Orien- 
" tals, ccMisidering, among other things, the light in which 
" they are accustomed to regard the female part of society.'* 
Whether the great ministers, of state, who nave daily inter- 
course in the different tribunals, sometimes relax from the stiff 
and formal deportment observed towards each otlier in public, 
I am not able to say ; but, when at court, they invariably ob- 
serve certain stated forms and expressions, as studied and cere- 
monious as if they had never met before. It appeared to us 
highly ridiculous to see oiu- fi-iends, the. two colleagues Van- 

R 
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ta.gm and Chou-ta-gin, on meeting in the precincts <rf the 
palace, performing to each other all the genuflexions and 
motions of the boly which the cenemcmial institutes of* the 
empire require. 

1 raAer suspect, however, Aat, where any d^;iee of confi- 
dence prevails among these pcof^, they sometimes enjoy tjsdr 
moments o( conviviality. Our two w<»thy conductCH^s met at 
Canton an old acqumntance who was governs of a dtv in 
Fokien. He gave them an evening entertainment, on the nver, 
in a splendid yacht, to \^uch I was jMivately invited. On 
entering the great cabin I found the three gentlemen, with 
each a youn^ girl by his side, very richly dressed, the ohedui 
lips, and chm, higMy rouged, the rest of the fin^e md medk 
whitened with a preparation of cerate. I was wdccxned by a 
cup of hot wine from each of die ladies, who first sipped, by 
Way of pledging me. During supper, which, for number and 
i-ariety of dishes, exceeded any thmg I had hitherto nwt with 
in the country, die girls played on the flute, and sang sevend 
airs ; but there was nothmg very captivating either in the vocal 
or instrumental part of the nmsic. We p^sed a most cwyi- 
vial evening, free from any reserve or restraint ; but, on gc^ 
an^ay, I was particularly desired by Van not to take any notice 
of what I had seen ; apprehensive, I suppose, that their bro- 
ther oflicers might condemn their want of prudence in admits 
ting a Barbarian to witness their rdaxation fit>m good monds* 
Theyacht and the ladies, it seemed, were hired fix* the pccai^QB. 

The incalculat^ numbers of the great officers ci st^ and 
dieir attendants, sdl robed in the richest silks^ embrK^deted 
with the most brilliant colours, and tissued with gold and silv^, 
the order, silence, and solemnity, witib which tl^y arrange and 
conduct tl^mselves on public court^lays, are the most com* 
manding features on such occasionfL 

The sober pomp of Asiatic grOTieur is exhR)ited onty at 
certain fixed festivals ; of which ti^ principal is the anniver- 
sary of the emperw^s birth-day, thecommencanentofanew 
year, the ceremonial of hdding the r>k>u^, and the recqptioii 
of foreign embassador, most of whom they contrive to be 
present at one or other of these festivals. The birth-day is 
considered to be fhe most splendid; whai all tiie Tartar 
princes and tributaries, and all the splendid officers of go^^m- 
ment, both civil and military, are expected to be preseat^^ 
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For tt^^ficms of state, which wHl be iK)ti;ced hereafter, the 
empeiXK* nirdy shews himself in public amcmg the Chinese 
part of his subjects, except <m mich occaskxis ; and even then 
the exhibitbn is confined widiin the precincts of the palace, 
fiom whkh the pc^ulace are entirely excluded. Consistent 
with tfaeir i^stem of sumptuary laws, there is little external 
of po^p or magnificence in tfie establishment of 
The buildings that compose the palace, and the 
lETwithin them, if we except the paint, the gilding, and 
the varmsh, that appear on the houses of even plebeians, are 
equs^v vmd <rf unnecessary and expensive ornaments. Those 
who shoidd rely on the florid relations, in which the mission- 
aries and some travellers have indulged, in their descriptions 
of the pal^^es erf" Pekin and those of Yuen-min-yuen, would 
experfence, cm visiting them, a wofiil disappointment. These 
buildings, like the common habitations of the country, are all 
modeUed after the form of a tent, and are magnificent cwily by 
a comparison with the others, and by their number, which is 
sidik^ient, indeed, to form a town of themselves. Their walls 
are hi^iar than those of ordinary houses, their wooden cdumns 
of greater xiiameter, their roofs are immense, and a greater 
vsffkty ' of painting and ^ding may be bestowed on me dif- 
fettnt parts; but none erf them exceeds one story in heijght; 
and they are jumbled and surrounded with mean and insigiii- 
ficant hDvels. Some writer has observed that the king of 
fki^l^nd is worse lodged at Saint James's palace than any so- 
vere^ in Europe, Were I to compare some erf the imperial 
palaces in China to asxy rojral re^ence in £ur(^, it would 
certainly be to S^t Jan^es's ; but the apartments, the fijmir 
ture, and conveniences of the latter, bad as they are, infinitely 
transcend any of those in China. The stcme or clay floors 
are indeed sometimes covered with a carpet of English broadr 
doth, and tiie walls papd^ ; but they have no glass *m the 
windows, no stoves, &^places, or fire-grates in the rooms ; 
no so&B, bureaux, chandeliers, nor looking-glasses; no book- 
cases, {Mints, nor paintings. They have neither curtains nor 
fleets to their b^s ; a bench of wood, or s^ platform of brick- 
woric, is^ raised in an akxxve, ^on which are mats, or stuffed 
mattresses, hard pillows, (h*-cus1u€«is, acc<Hxiing to tl^ season 
of the year ; inste»i (^ doors they have usually skreens, ma<te 
of the fibres of bamboo. In ^ort, tte wretched lo<3^ngs of 
file state-officqi:^ at the court of Versailles, m the time of the 
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Prench' mcmarchy, were princely palaces, in comparison of 
those'altotted to tl:^ first ministers c2r the enq>eix)r of Chis^ in 
the c^tal, as well as at Yuenrinin-yuen. 

When attending the court, on public occasions, each cour- 
tier takes his meal alcme, in his solitary cell, on a small square 
table, crowded with bowls of rice and various stews ; widKmt 
table-linen or napkins, without knife, fork, or spoon. A pair 
of small sticks, or die quills of a porcupine, are the cxily sub- 
stitutes for these ccMivenient articles : placing the bowl umler 
his chin, with these he throws the rice into his mcmdi, and 
takes up the pieces of meat, in his soup or stews. Havmg 
finished his lonely meal, he gwerally lies down to sleep, m 
a government so suspicious as that of China, if parties were 
kno\vn to meeftc^ther, the object of them might be sup- 
posed spmething beyond that of conviviality, whi<5i, however, 
mutual jealousy and distrust have prevented frpm growing 
into common use^. 

As the ready compJiance of the late Dutdh embassadors 
with ail the degrading ceremonies required by the Chinese, 
added to their constant re^dence in the capital, gave them 
more oppoitunities of observing the manners and the amuse- 
ments of the court than occurred to the British embassy, I 
shall here avail myfeelf of that part of a journal relating to this 
subject, which was kept by a young gentleman in the suite of 
the former, and whose accuracy of observation may be de^ 
pended on. The account given by him of die new year's 
festival, added to Lord Macartney's description of his intro- 
duction ^nd the birth-day solemnities, which his lordship 
has obligingly permitted me tq extract frmn his journal, to* 
gether Avkb my own observations at the palace of Yuen-mini- 
yuen, will serve to ponyey a tolerably exact idea of 4e state, 
pleasures, and amusements, of the sx^t monarch of China. 

'' On the I4th September," oServe^ his lordship,^ " at 
'' four o'clock in the morning, we set out for the court, undar 
" the convoy of Van-ta-gin and Chou-ta-gin, and reached it 
" m little more than an hour ; th^ distance being about three 
^' miles from our Jiotel We alighted at the parkrgate, fi-cwn 
** whenpe we walked to the imperial encampment, and were 
^' conducted to a large hajidsome tent prepared for us, on ont 
*^si4e of the emperor's. After waiting there about an hour, 
" Jiis ^ppHToach was announced by drums and music, on which 
^f we quitted Qi|r tept, and came forw^u^d upon the gre^R 
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** carpet. He was seated in an open palankeen, carried by six- 
*' teen bearers, attended by numbers of officers bearing flags, 
" standards, and umbrellas ; and, as he passed, we paid hun 
" our comp4iments, by kr^eling on one knee, whilst all the 
" Chinese made their usual prostrations. As soon as he had 
" ascended his throne, I came to the entrance of his tent, and, 
" holding in both my hands a large gold box, enriched with 
*' diamonds, in which was aiclosed the king's letter, I walked 
" deliberately up, and, ascending the steps of the throne, deli- 
" vered it into the emperor's own hands, who, having received 
^* it, passed it to the minister, by whom it was placed on the 
" cushion. He then gave me, as thefirst present from him to 
" his majesty, the eu-shee, or symbol of peace and prosperity, 
" and exjwessed his hopes that my sovereign and he should 
" always live in good correspondence and amity. It is a 
" whitish agate-looking stone, perhaps serpentine, about a 
'^ foot and a half long, curiously carved, and highly prized by 
" the Chinese ; but to me it does not appear, in itself; to be of 
" any great value. 

" Tlte emperor then presented me with an eu-shee of a 
^* greenish-coloured serpentine stone, and of the same emble- 
" made character : at the same time he very graciously re- 
" ceived from me a pair of beautiful enamelled watches, set 
" with* diamcMids, which, having looked at, he passed to the 
" minister. 

" Sir Geoi^e Staunton (whom, as he had been appoii^ed 
" minister plenipotentiary, to act in case of my death or de- 
" parture, 1 introduced to him as such) now came forward, 
^^ and afiter kn^ling upon cHie knee, in the same manner as I 
■ ' had dcHie, presented to him two elegant air-guns, and re- 
** ceived firom him an eu-shee of greeniSi stone, nearly similar 

to mine. Other pjresents were sent, at the same time, to all 
*• the gentlemen of tny train. We then descended from the 
" stq)S oi the throne, and sat down upon cushions at one of 
" the tables on the emperor's left-hand. And at other ta- 
*' bles, according to tteir diiFerent ranks, the chief Tartar 
•' princes and tte mandarins of the court at the same time 
" took their places ; all dressed in the proper robes of their 
^' respective ranks. These tables were then uncovered, and 
^- exhibited a sumptuous banquet. The emperor sent us se- 
*' yeral dishes from hi? own table, together with some Jiquors, 
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^* which the^shmese call wine; not however expressed from 
.** the grape, but distilled or extracted frwn rice, herbs, and 
** h(Miey. 

" In about half an hour he sent for Sir Ge«ge Staunton 
** and me to come to him, and gave to each of us, with his 
** own hands, a cup of warm wine, which we .immediately 
•* drank in his presence, and found it very pleasant and com- 
** fbrtiible, the morning being cold and raw. Among other 
" things he asked me the age of my sovereign, and, being jn- 
" fwmed of it, said he hoped he might live as many years as 
** himself, which were then eighty-thrce. His manner was 
** dignified, but affiible and condescending ; and his receptfon 
** rf us was very gracious and satisfectory. 

" Tl^e order and regularity, in serving and removing the 
•* dinner, was wondermlly exact, and every function of the 
" cerem(Miy performed with such silence and solemnity as, 
" in some measure, to resemble the celebration of^ religious 
** mystery. 

*' There were present, on this occasion, three embassactors 
** from Ta-tze or Pegu, and six Mahomedan embassadors frpm 
*• the Kalmucks of the south-west ; but their appearance was 
^* not very ^lemlid. During the ceremony, which lasted five 
** hours, various entertainments of wrestling, tumbling, wke- 
•* dancing, tc^ther with dramatic representations, were exhi- 
" bited opposite the emperqr's tent ; but at a considerable dis- 
** tance from it. 

" The 17th of September, being the emperor's Inrth-day, 
** we set out for the court at three o'clock in the morning, 
»^ conducted by Van-ta-gin, Chou-ta-gin, and our usual at^ 
** tendants. We reposed ourselves about two hours, in a lai^ 
** salooRi, at the entrance erf* the p«dare enclosure, M4iere froit, 
*' tea, warm milk, and odier rdreshments, were brought to us, 
** At last, notice was given that the festival was gcnng to be- 
*• gin, and we immediately descended into the garden, where 
*' we found aU the great men and mandarins in their robes of 
** state, drawn up before the imperigd pavilimi. The emperor 
** did not shew Mmself, but remained concealed behind a 
** screen, from whence I presume he could see and eryoy tfie 
^* ceremonies, without inconvenience or interruption, All eyes 
** were timied towards the place where his majesty was ima- 
*' gined to be enthroned, and seemed to express an impjrtieiiGf 
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'* to hcffn the devoticHis of the day. Sioy^gSkmn music, 
*' muifi^ drums, ajd deep-tcmed bells, were heard at a dis- 
" tance ;— on a sudden the sounds ceased, and all was still — 
" again they were renewed, and then intermitted, with short 
"pauses; during which several persons passed backwards 
" and forwards, in the proscenium or foreground of the tent, 
*' as if engaged in preparing some grand coup-de-theatr6* 

" At kn^ the great band, both vocal and instrumental, 
" struck up, with all their powers of harmony, and instantly 
'^ the whde court M flat upon their faces before this invisible 
<< Nebuchadnezzar, whilst 

«« Hie, in his cloudy tabernacle shrined, 
** Sojourned the while.'* 

" The music might be considered as a sort of birth-day ode, 
" or state anthem, the burthen of which was, * Bow down your 
" heads, all ye dwellers upon earth ; bow down your heads be 
" fore the great Kien-bng, the great Kien-lcxig.^ And then 
" all the dwellers upon Chma-earth there present, except our- 
*' sdvc^, bowed down their heads, and prostrateid themselves 
" upon the groimd, at every renewal of th^ chorus. Indeed, 
** in no religicm, either andent or modem, has the divinity ever 
*' been addinessed, I believe, with stronger exterior marks of 
** w(H^p and ^donation than were this morning paid to the 
** I^iantcmi of his Chinese majesty. Such is the mode of cele- 
" brating the emperor's anniversary festival, according to the 
" court ritual. We saw nothing of him the whole day ; nor 
" (M any of his mimsteiis, I imagine, approach him ; for th^y 
^' all seemed to retire at the same moment that we did. 

" In the coiurse of a tour we made in the gardens, with the 
** prime minister and oth^ ^at officers of state, whom the 
" emperor had directed to attend us, we were entertaii^d at 
" one of the palaces with a (xdlation of petit-patis, salt relishes, 
^^ and odier savoury didbes, with fruits and sweetmeats, milk, 
" and ice-water ; and as soon as we rose from table, a number 
" of yellow boxes, ot drawers, were carried in procession hie- 
** fore us, containing several pieces of silk and porcelain, which, 
" we were told, were presents to us from the emperor ; and we 
*' consequently made our bows, as they passed. We were also 
*^ amused with a Chinese puppet-show, which diflfers but l|ttle 
** from an English one. There sirt a distressed princess <^on^ 
" fined in a castte, and a knight-errant, who, after fighting ^ild * 
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** beasts and dragons, sets her at liberty and marries her ; 
** wedding-feasts, justs, and tournaments. Besides these, tha:^ 
** was also a comic drama, in which some personages, not un- 
*' like Punch and his wife, Bandemeer and Scaramouch, per- 
** formed capital parts. This puppet-show, we were told, pip- 
** perly belongs to the ladies' apaitments, but was sent out, as 
** a particular compliment, to entertain us : one of the perfi>rm. 
•* ances was exhibited with great applause from our comluctors, 
" and I understand it is a favourite piece at court. 

" On the morning of the 18th SeptembeV we again went to 
" court, in consequence of an invitation Grom the emperor, to 
•* see the Chinese comedy, and crther diversions, given on oc- 
** casion of his birth-day. The comedy began at eight o'clock, 
" and lasted till noon. The emperor was seated on a throne, 
*' opposite the stage, which projected a good deal into the pit 
** The boxes were on each side, without seats or divisions. 
*' The women were placed above, behind the lattices, so that 
" they might enjoy the amusements of the theatre, without be- 
" ihg observed. 

" Soon after we came in, the emperor sent for Sir Geoi^ 
" Staunton and me to attend him, and told us, with great 
" condescension of manner, that we ought>not to be surprised 
" to see a man of his age at the theatre ; for that he seldom 
*' came there, except upon a very particular occasion like the 
" present; for that, considering the extent of his dominicMis, 
" and the number of his subjects, he could spare but little 
** time for such amusements. I endeavoured, in the turn of 
*' my ansM er, to lead him towards the subject of my embas^ ; 
*' but he seemed not disposed to enter into it further than by 
" delivering me a little box of old japan, in the bottom of whidfi 
" were some pieces of agate, and otfier stones, much valued by 
** the Chinese and Tartars ; and at the top a small book, writ- 
" ten and painted by his own hand, which he desired me to 
" present to the king my master, as a token of his friendship, 
** saying, tliat the old box had been 800 years in his family. 
*' He, at the same time, gave me a book for myself, also wnt- 
" ten and painted by him, together with several piu-ses for 
^' Areca nut. He likewise gave a purse of the same sort to 
" Sir George Staunton, and sent some small presents to the 
** other gentlemen of the embassy. After this, several pieces 
*' of silk or porcelain, but seeniingly of no great value, were 
'*^ distributed among the Tartar princes and chief courtiers, 
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" who appeared to receive Aem witii evejy possible demon- 
" stmti(xi of humility and gratitude. 

" The theatrical oitertainments consisted of great variety, 
" bodi tragical and comical : several di^inct pieces were acted 
" in succession, though witfacmt any apparent connexion with 
** one anothi^« Some of them were historical, and others of 
" pure fency , partly in recitativo, pardy in singing, and partly in 
" I^ain speaking, without any accompaniment df instrumental 
"music, but aJboundin^ in battles, murders, and most of 
" the usual incidents of £e drama. Last of all was the grand 
" pantomime, which, 6tim the approbation it met with, is, I 
" presume, ccMisidered as a first-rate effort of invention ai\d in- 
" penuky. It seemed to me, as far as I could comprehend 
** It, to rqiresent the marriage of the ocean and the earth. 
" The latter exhibited her various riches and productions, 
" dn^ons, and elephants, and tygers, and e^Ies, and ostrich- 
" es, oaks and pines, and other trees of different kinds. ,Th^ 
" ocean Ivas not behind hand, but poured fcHth on the stage 
** the wealth of his dominicnis, under the figures of whales 
^^ and doljdiins, porpuses, and leviathans, and other sea^mon- 
^^ ^ers, besides ships, rocks, shells, spunges, and corals, all 
" performed by conmiled actors, who wore quite perfect in 
** their parts, and performed their characters to admiration. 
" These two marine and land r^ments, after separately pa- 
'^ rading in a circular procession for a considerate time, at 
" last jomed together and, forming <Mie body, came tp the front 
** of the stage when, afiser a few evcdutions, they opened to 
" the right and left, to give room for the whale, who seeiAed 
" to be the conunanding officer, to waddle forward ; and who, 
" taking his station exactiy opposite to the emperor's boi, 
** spouted out of his mouth, into the pit, several tons of wa^r, 
^' whidhi quickly disappeared through the perforations qifthe 
*' flow. This ejaculation was received with the hi^Kest ap, 
" plause; and two or three of the great men at my elbow de- 
** sired me. to take particular notice of it; repeating, at the 
** same time, * Hio, kung hao !' — * charming, delightfol!' 

" A Utde before one o'clock in the afternoon we retired, a^ 
*^ at four we retumejdto court, to see the evening's entert^cu 
" ments, which Mfere exlubited c«i the lawn, in front of tiie 
•* great tentor pavilion, where we had been first presented to 
^* the emperor. He arrived very socxi after us, mounted his 
♦* throne^ and gave the wgnal to begin. We had now wrest* 
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" ling and dancing, and tumbling and posture making, which 
" appeared to us particularly awkwaixi and clumsy, from the 
" performers being mostly dressed acxx)rding to the Chinese 
** costume, one inseparable part of which is a j^dr of heavy* 
" quilted boots, with the soles of an inch thick. The wrestlers, 
" however, seemed to be pretty expert, and a£brded much^- 
" version to such as were adnurers of the palaestra. 

" A boy climbed up apde, or bamboo, thirty or forty feet 
" high, played several gambols, and balanced himself c»i the 
" top of it, in various attitudes; but his performance fdl iar 
" short of what I have often met with in India of the sanae 
"kind- 

" A feOow lay down on his back, and then raised his feet, 
<* legs, and thighs from his middle, peipendiculariy, so as to 
^* form a right angle with his body. On the soles of his feet 
" was placed a large round empty jar, about four feet long, 
** and from two and a half to three feet diameter. This he 
** balanced for some time, turning it round and round hcai- 
^* zoatally, till one of the spectators put a little boy into it, 
^* who, after throwing himself into various postures at the 
** mouth of it, came out and sat on the top. He then stood 
" up, then fell flat upon his back, then shifted to his belly, and 
" ai^er shewing a hundred tricks of that sort, jumped dowA 
^* upon the ground and relieved his coadjutor. 

'^ A man then came for^vard, and after fastening three slen- 
" der sticks to each of his boots, took six porcelain dishes, of 
^* about eighteen inches diameter, and balancing them sepa- 
" rately, at the end of a little ivory rod, which he held in his 
" hand, and twisting them about for some time, put them, one 
** after the other, upon the points of the six bootsticks above- 
** mentioned, they continuing to turn round all the while. He 
*^ then took two small sticks in his left hand, and put di^es 
" upon them in the same manner as upon the other, and also 
^' one more upon the little finger of his right-hand, so that he 
*' had nine dishes annexed to him at once, all twirling togetter, 
" which in a few minutes he took off, one by one, and placed 
" them regularly on the ground, without the slightest inter- 
^* niption or miscarriage. 

" There were many other things of the same kind ; but I 
^' saw none at all comparable to the tumbling, rq)e-daiicing, 
^' wire- walking, and straw-balancing of Sadler's- Wells r nei- 
^* ther did J observe any feats of e(|uitation inth^ stj'Je of 
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*' Haghes^ and Ashley's an^)hitheatres, although I had been 
" always told that the Tartars were remarkably skiiftil in the 
** instruction apd discipline of their horses. Last of all were 
^^ the fire-works, which, in some particulars, exceeded any 
*' thing of tlie kind I had ever seen. In grandeur, magnifi- 
*' cence, and variety, they were, I own, inferior to the Chinese 
'' fire-worits we had seen at Batavia, but infinitely superior, 
^' in point, of novelty, neatness, and ii^nuity of contrivance* 
'' One piece of machinery I greatly admired : a green chest of 
*' five feet square was hoisted up by a pulley to the he^ht of 
*' fifty or sixty feet firom the ground ; the bottom was so con- 
** structed as then suddenly to fell out, and make way for tw enty 
" or thirty strings of lanterns, inclosed in the box, to descend 
" Soom it, unfolding themselves fh>m one another by degrees, 
*' so as at last to fcwrm a collection of at least five hundred, eachr 
" havingalightof a beautifully-coloured flame bumingbrightly 
" within it. This devolution and development of lanterns 
*' (which a]^>eared to me to be composed of gauze and paper) 
** were several times repeated, and every time exhibited a dii- 
*' ferenee of colour and figure. On each side was a correspon- 
•' dence of smaller boxes, which opened in like manner as the 
" others, and let down an immense network of fire, with di- 
** visions and copartments of various ^forms and dimensions, 
" round and square, hexagons, octagons and lozenges, which 
•' shone like the brightest burnished coj^^r, and fl^hed, like 
" prismatic lightning, with every impulse of the wind. The 
" diversity of colours, indeed, with which the Chinese have 
" the secret of cloathing fire, seems one of the chief merits of 
** their pyrotechny. The whole concluded with a volcano, or 
" geneik explosion and dischai^ of suns and staws, squibs, 
" bounc^^, crackers, rockets, and grenadoes, which involved 
" the gardens, for above an hour after, in a cloud of intolera- 
** ble smdke. Whilst these entertainments were going for- 
" ward, the emperor sent to us a variety of refi-eshments ; all 
" which, as coming fi"om him, the etiquette of the court re- 
** quired us to partSte of, although we had dined but a short 
** time before. . 

" However meanly we must think of the taste and delicacy 
" of the court of China, whose most refined amusements seem 
" to be chiefly such as I have inow described, together with 
" the wretched dramas of the morning, yet it must be confes- 
" ^, that there was something grand and imposing in the ge- 
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" neral effect that resulted from the wbde spcctack. The 
" emperor himself being seated in front, upon his throne, md 
^^ all his great men and officers attending m thdr robes (^ce- 
^^ remony, and static»ied on each side of him, some standing, 
^^ some sitting, some kneelii^, and the guards and standard- 
^* bearers behind them, in incalculable numbers. A dead si- 
** lence was rigidly observed, not a syllable articulated, nor a 
** laugh exploded, during the whole performance." 

Such was the reception and the entertainment of the British 
embassador at the court of Gehol, in Man-tchoo Tartaiy, dur- 
ing the daysT of the festival of the anperor's anmversary. I 
now proceed to give someaccountofdbe manner in which the ; 
Dutch embassadors were received, and the entertainments daat 
took place on the occasion of the festival of the new year, as 
related in the manuscript journal above alluded to. 

This journalist observes that, on approaching the capital of 
the empire, they were not a littie astonished to find that the 
farther they advanced the mc»re miseraUe and poor wis die ap- 
parent condition df the peo{de, and the fiiee of the coiu^; 
the clay-built huts and those of ill-burnt hikks were crum- 
bling todust; the temples were in ruins, the earthen gods were 
demolii^ed, and their fragments strewed on the ground ; and 
the district was thinly ijihalated. The following day thqr en- 
tered Pekin, but were turned out again, to take up tiieir lodg- 
ings in the suburbs, in a scMt of staole. From this place th^ 
w ere ordered to proceed to the palace in tteir old travelling 
dresses, as their baggage was not yet arrived. They weit 
drawn in small carts, as crazy and as much out <^ordi^ as their 
owndresses. Sitting in the bottom of these carts, withoutany 
seats, they waited within the walls of the palace a fiiU hour, 
while an empty room was swept out for their reception. Hav- 
ing remained here for some time, a few planks were brou^ 
in, on which were arranged a number of dishes of meat and 
fish, stewed in diflferent ways. Having finished their repast, 
thus ended their first day's visit 

The following morning, at five o'clock, they were agun 
surtimoned to court, and ushered into a small room like that of 
the precedmg day, without any kind of fiimiture. The weather 
being extremely cold, the thermometer many d^;rees bdow 
the freezing point, the embassadors prevailed on tfe pecf)le to 
make a little fire, which after son^ time was brought in, not 
however without letting them understand that it vf^ an extra- 
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or£naiy mark of favour; it being the custom of the Chinese 
to let ail emtJassadcM-s wait the arrival of the emperor in the 
Qfpeti air. 

At length the emperor made his appearance, carried by 
eight men, in a yeHow sedan chair. On his approaching the 
pisace where the embassadors and their suite were standing, 
diey were directed, by the master of the ceremonies, to fall 
down on their knees, and in this posture the first embassador 
was instructed to hold, in both his hands, above his head, the 
^Id box in which was contained the letter for the emjperor : 
the seccmd minister then stepped forwards, and took the 
letter out of his handb, which he ddivered to the emperor ; 
and, at the same time, they were directed to bow their heads 
nine times to the ground, in token of acknowledgment for 
the gracious reception they had met with from his Chinese 
majesty. ^ 

This ceremony bemg ended, they were desired to follow 
the emperor's chair, wmch was carried to the side of a pond 
(H* bason in the gardens, then frozen over. From this place 
the emperor was drawn on a sledge to a tent pitched (m the 
ice, whilst the embassador and his suite were ccMiducted into 
a dirty hovd, litde better than a pig-sty, where they were de-. 
sired to sit down on a sort of bench%built of stone and mor- 
tar ; for, like the room they were put into on a former day, 
it was destitute of the least furniture ; and they were told 
that something jH^esentiy would be brought for them to eaL 
Chi complaining to their conductcM^ that this was not the man- 
ner HI which they were accustomed to sit down to meat, and 
that they did not conceive such apartments to be at all suitable 
to the situation they had the hcwiour to hold, they were shortly 
afterwards conducted into another room, littie belter, however, 
dbafi the first, but partly furnished with a few old chairs and 
tables. The candlesticks were small blocks of wood, to whicJh 
the camdles were festened witiii a couple of nails. A few dishes 
of stewed meat were served up ; and, as a great delicacy from 
the emperor's table, were brought in, without any dish, a pair 
of stag's legs, which the Chinese threw down upon the naked 
taUe : and for this maA of imperial favour they were required 
to make the customary genuflections ami nine prostrations. 

Van Braam, in the journal which he or some of his friends 
published in Pars, gives a curious account of the manner in 
"wh^h they wei^ fed from the emperor's table : ** La vi^de," 
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fiays he, ^* consistait en un jncn'ceau de c6t6s, sur leqiiel il 
" n'y avait point tin^ demi-poucc d'^pmsseur d'une chair 
•' mjdgre, en un petit os de P^p^k, oH il n'y avait presque pas 
" de chair, et en quatre ou cinq autres ossemens fonniis par 
*' te dos ou par les pattes d'un mouton, etqui semblaient avoir 
*' ete dej& rong6s. Tout ce d6go<ltiot enseml% 6tait sur \fn 
*' plat sale, et paraissait plutdt destine'' d feire ie regal d*un 
•* chien que le r6pas d'un homme. En HoUande le demior des 
** mendians receVrait, dans lin . hdpital, uiie pittancfe plus 
" propre ; et cependant, c'est une marque d'honnair de la 
*' part d'un empereur envers un ambassadeur! Peut-etre 
*' meme 6tjut-ce le reste du -prince; et dans^e cas, sel(^ 
^' I'opinion dds Chinois, c'6taitle dernier terme de la feveur,. 
" puisque nous pouvions achever I'os que sa majesty avait 
** commencee a nettoyer." — " The meat consisted of a small 
*' piece of tlie ribs, on wliich th(^ was not half an inch in 
*' thickness of lean flesh, and a small shoulder-blade almo^ 
*' without any upon it, and in four or five other pieces of 
** bones from the back or the legs of a sheep, which appeared 
'* to have been already gnawed. The whole ^f this d^guk- 
" ing mess was brought upon a dirty plate, and seemed much 
" rather intended to feast a dog than as a refreshment for n^n. 
" In Holland, the meanest beggar would receive'^ an hospitid 
" lus allowance in a neater manner ; ^d yet it was intended 
" as a mark of honour on the part of an emperor towards an 
" embassador ! Perhaps it was even die remains of the so- 
" vereign, antj in that case, according to the opinion of the 
** Chinese, it was the greatest possible act of fevour, since we 
" should then have had an opportimity of finishing the bone 
*' which his imperial majesty had begun to pick." 

The Dutch gentlemen, equally disgusted with the meanness 
and filthiness of the place, and with die pride and h^ghtiness 
of die people, became now reconciled to die shabby apjj^arance 
of their old travelling dresses, which they began to coTrisider 
as ftiUy good enough for the occasion. 

Having finished their elegant repast, the amusements of the 
day commenced on the ice. The emperor made his appearance 
in a sort of sledge, supported by the figures of four dragons. 
This machine was moved about by several great mandarins; 
some dragging before, and others pushing behind. The four 
principal ministers of state were also dra\^ai upon the ice. In 
their sledges, by inferior mandarins. ^Vhole troops, of ^civil 
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and military officers soon appeared, some on sfedges> some on 
skaits, and others playing at football uppn the ice ; and he that 
picked up the ball was rewarded by the emperor. The ball 
was then hxmg up in a kind of -arch, and several mandarins 
shot at it, in passing on skaits, with their bows and arrows.. 
Their skaits were cut oflF short under the heel, and the fore- 
part was tum«i up at right angles. Owing to this form, or 
to th^ inexpertness of the slouters, they could not stop them- 
sdvcs on a sudden, but always tumbled, one over the other 
whetievq- they came near the edge of the ice, or to^'ards the 
quarter where the emperor h^pened to be. *'• 

, Leaving this place^ they wer«. carried through several nar- 
row streets, composed of miserable houses, fontimg ^surpris- 
in^contrast with the proud walls of the palace. They were 
conducted ititq a small room of one of these houses, almost 
vt)idof fiimiture,, in order to pay their compliments to Ho- 
tchyng-tang, the collao, or prime minister, whom they found 
sitting cross-legged on' a truckle-bedstead \vith cane bottom. 
Belbre this creature of fortune,, whose fate I shall have occasion 
' hereafter to notice, they were Obliged to go down on tlieir 
knees. Like a true prime minister of China, he waved all 
conversation that might lead towards business, talked to 
them of the length of tfieir journey, was astonished how they 
bore the cold weather in such scanty clothing, and such like 
geneni topics, which, in fact, signified nothing. From the 
first minister they paid their visit to the second, whom they 
found lodged in a similar manner"; after wliiib they returned 
to their mean apartments in the city, more satisfeed on a com- 
paris% with the miserable litde chambers in which they had 
fouijdlthe two first m^isters of this %hfi«ned empire lodged, 
and the mean hovels M^iich they met with in the very center 
of the space shijj: in by the walls of the ihip^al palace. The 
impressik)ns that the events and transactions of uiis day - made 
on the minds tf the visito^^ were those gutter astonishment^ 
on finding every thing so very much the reverse: of what they 
had been led to expect. 

The following day they were ag^n drawn to court in their 
little q^rts, before foq^o'clock in th^ morning, where, after 
having waited about fiv^ houl^ in empty rooms, similar to 
Aose of the preceding day, two or three great meu (ta-^) 
called upon diem, i}ut behaved towards them in a distant, 
scomfiil, and haughty manner, ** We had once more," ob/ 
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serves the Dutch journalist, from which I quote, ** an occaaon 
*^ to remark the surprising contrast of nu^nificence and n^an- 
^' ness in the buildings, wd erf* pride and littleness in the per* 
" sons belcMiging to tifie imperial palace," 

After these interviews, they were suffered to remaina day 
<M* two at home; but, on a bag of dried grapes being brou^ 
by a mandarin irom the emperw, they were required to thmyi; 
himfor the present with nine prostradcMis, as usual. Anodier 
time, a little pastry, from the imperial kitchen, demanded the 
same ceremcMiy. In short, whether at home or in this palace, 
the Chinese were determined they shoukl be kept in the con- 
• stant practice of the koo-too, or ceremony of genuflexionL and 
prostration. 

On the 26tfi of January, the embassadors received notkie 
that it was expected they shoukl attend the processi<»i of ^ 
emperor to the temple, where he wasabout to make anoflfer* 
ingto the God of heaven and of earth. Having waited acccxd 
in^y by the road side, ftom three o'clock in the morning till 
six, the weather dismally cold, Falirenheit's thermometer 
standing at 16^ bdow the freezing point, the emperor at 
length passed in his chair, when they made the usual prostnu 
tions, and returned home. 

The next momingthey were again required to |^x)ceed to 
the same place, and at the same early hour, to witness his re« 
turn, and again to go through the usual ceremony. 

On the 29th, they were again summoned to ^tend by the 
road side, to do homage before the empercr, as he passed 
t^xem on his way to a p^oda (H*poo-ta-4a, a kind rf temple or 
inonastery, where a great number of priests, clothed m ydn 
low, lived together in a state of celibacy ; md here he nuKle 
his burnt-offerings. The mystical rites perfi:»ined, jwescnts 
were brought out for the embassador and suite, and also *for 
the king of Hdland ! ccmsisting of little purses, flimsy alks, 
and a coarse stuff, somewhat similar to that knopwn by seamai 
under the name of bunting j and, in token of gratitude few this 
mark of imperial kindness, they were directed again to bow 
down their heads to the ground. 

On the 30th, it was announced to them that the emperor 
intended to pay a visit to his palace at Yuen-min-yuen, and 
that it would be necessary for them to follow him thither; 
after having, as usual, pmd their respects, in the^Clunese man- 
ner, by the road sid^, as he passed. 
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On the 31st, they were conducted round the grounds of 
Yuen-min-jruen by several mandarins, and received great satis- 
&ction in viewing the vast variety of buildings, and the good 
taste in which the gardens and pleasure-grounds were laid out, 
and which wore an agreeable aspect, even in the depth of win- 
ter. In one of the buildings they saw the several presents de- 
posited, which had been carried the preceding year by the earl 
of Macartney. They were stowed away with no great care, 
amcMig many other articles, in all prdbabUity never more to see 
the light of day. It seems the elegant carnages of Hatchet, 
that were finished with so much care,* and had been objects of 
admiration even in London, were here carelesslv thrown behind 
one of their mean and clumsy carts, to which they pretended to 
bestow a preference. Capricious as childi^n, the toy, once 
played with, must be thrown aside, and changed for something 
new ; or, in this instance, it would not be out of character to 
suppose, that the two vehicles had designedly been placed to- 
gether, to point out to Eurq)eans of how little estimation the 
Chinese considered their articles of ostentation, when they 
could perform the same services by simpler and less expensive 
means.# 

The Dutch embassadOTs and their suite were now to have a 
specimen of the court entertainments, and the polite amuse- 
ments of this grand empire. They consisted chiefly of the con- 
tortions of the human body, practised by posture-masters; of 
rope-dancing, and a sort of pantomimic performance, the prin- 
cipal characters pf which were men dressed in skins, and going 
on all-fours, intended to represent wild beasts ; and a parcel of 
boys habited in the dresses of mandarins, who were to hunt 
them. This extraordinary chase, and the music, and the rope- 
dancing, put the emperor into such good humour, that he re- 
warded the performers very liberally. And the empress and 
the ladies, who were in an upper part of the house, concealed 
behind a sort of Venetian blinds, appeared, from their tittering 
noise, to be highly entert^uned. The whole concluded, though 
in the middle of the day, with a variety of fire-works ; and the 
Chinee part of the company departed, seemingly well satisfied 
with these diversions^ 

An eclipse 5f the moon happening on the fourth of February, 
gave occasion to the embassadors to enjoy a litde rest at home, 
though they were summoned to attend the palace at a very 
early hour in the morning. The emperor and his mandarins 

T 
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were engaged the whole day in devoutfy praying tjie gods t)iae 
the moon might not be eaten up by the ^"eat dr^on tibrt wai 
hovering about her. Recovered from their appreh^i»ip»«, mk 
aitertainment was given the following day, at which tte em^ 
bassadws were required to be present. After a nuopto oC 
juggling tricks and infentine sports, a pantomime, intended to 
be an exhibition of the battle of the dragon aixi the mopn, ww 
represented before the full court. In this engagement two or 
three hundred priests, bearii>g lanterns suspend at the enck 
of long sticks, perfcttTned a variety of evolutions, dancing and 
capering about, sometimes over the pkun, and then ov^ chaks 
and tables, affording to his imperial majesty, and! to his c^Hir^ 
tiers, the greatest pleasure and satisfection. 

On the fifteenth of February, the Dutch embassadors 1^ 
Pekin, having remained tiiere thirty-six days ; during whicb 
they were scaicely allowed to have a sii^le ^y'&re^; bu* 
were obliged, at the most unseasonaWe hours, in the dq>tfa of 
winter, when the thermometer was seldom h^her than 10 or 
12 degrees below the freezing pcunt, to dance attendance upoa 
the emperor, and the great officers of state, whenevo:^ msf 
might think fit to call upon them ; and to subnfiit to 4b@ d^ 
grading ceremony of knocking the head nine times agaiivrt the 
ground, at least on thirty diflferent occasions, without havifig 
the satisfection of gainmg, by this unconditional c^supli^iK:^ 
any one earthly thing, beyond a compliment from tiie empeix», 
that they w ent through their prostrations to acUniration J And 
they were finally obliged to leave the capital, without being 
once allowed to speak on any kind of busines3, of even asked 
a smgle question as to the nature of their m^ion i whld|, in- 
deed, the Chinese were determined to take for granted was 
purely complimentaiy to their great emperor. 

The manuscript, I quote from, describes minutely ^ the, 
pantomimic performances, the tricks of conjurors and jugglvs^ 
and the feats of posture-masters; but as they seem to be pretty 
much of the same kind as were exhibited beftwe the Bri^sh 
embassy in Tartary, as described by Lojrd Macartney, I &»•- 
bear to relate them. Enough has been said, to shew the testse 
of the court in this respect, and the state of the drama in China. 

I suspect, however, that the amusements of the theatre have 
in some degree degenerated at court since the time of the 
Tartar conquest. Dancing, riding, wrestling, and posture- 
making, are naore congenial to the rude and unpolisted Tartar 
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^^i the 2k^ and diatogue of a regular dratiiat, wlm:h is better 
suited to the g^uus and spirit of the ceremonious and eflfemi- 
' liate Chiiieise. I aiti led to this observation fh)m the wry com. 
»aon custom, am^ong the Chined officers of state, of having 
juivate dieatres in their houses, in which, instead of the jug- 
glii^ tricks above-mentioned, tiiey occasionally entertain their 
gu^stS' with regular dramatic performances, in the course of 
our journey tmough the c6uiiti-y aiid at Canton, we were en- 
C^t^aned with a number of exhibitions of this kind; and as 
*^ the purpose of playing,'' as our immortal bard has observed, 
** both at tte first, and now, was, and is, to hold as H w^e the 
" rtdffor xtp to nature," it may not be foreign to the pre^nt 
subject to take a Imef notice of such performances. 

The subjects of the pieces exhibited are, for the most part, 
historical ; and relate, generally, to the transactions of remote 
periods: iti which cases, the dresses are conformable to the 
ancient costume of China. There ^e others, however, that 
i^present the Tartar ccMiquest ; but none buUt on historical 
€Vents subsequent to that period. But the ancient drama is 
preferred by die critics. They have also comic pieces, in 
which there is always a bufibcm, whose grimaces and low jests, 
like those erf the bulFoqris in our own theatres, obtain fi-om the 
midiaice the greatest sh^^ oi applause. The dialogue, in all 
fteir dramas, whether serious or comic, is conducted in a 
kind of mcxiotcHious recitative ; sometimes, however, rising 
at sinking a few tones, which are meant to be expressive of 
passionate or querulous cadences. The speaker is interrupted 
kt intervals by duill harsh music, generally of wind instru- 
Inenis ; and the piauses are invariably filled up with a loud 
cifash, mded by the sonorou:s and deafening gong, and some- 
times by the ketde drum : an air or song generally follows. 
Joy, grief, rage, despair, madness, are all attempted to be ex- 
(H^essed in song, on the Chinese stages I am not sure that a 
vehement admirer of the Italian opera migk not take umt^-age 
at the rejtfesOTtaticMi of a Chinese drama; as it appears to be 
something so very like a burlesque on that fasliionable species 
6f drahiatic entert^ment: nw is the Chmese stage w^anting 
m those vocal warblers, the nature of whom, as we are told by 
the ingenious and very entertaining Martin Sherlock, a French 
lady explained to her littie inquisitive daughter, by informing 
her, diat there was the same dmerence between them and men, 
$s between jjn ax aqd a ^uU. Such creatures are, indeed, 
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more necessary to the Chinese theatre ; as the manners of tte 
country prohibit women from appearing in public 

The unity of action is so 6r preserved, that they have actu- 
ally no change of scene : but change of place must frequeatly 
be supposed. To assist the imagination, in this req)ect, their 
management is whimsical enough. If it be necessary to send 
a general on a distant expedition, he moimts a stick, takes two 
or three turns round the stage, brandishes a Utde whip, and 
sings a song : when this is ended, he stops short, and recom- 
mences his recitative, when the journey is supposed to be per- 
formed. The ^'ant of scenery is sometimes supplied by a verjr 
unclassical figure, which, just the reverse of the prosopopoeia, 
or personification of grammarians, considers persons to repre- 
sent tilings. If, for instance, a walled city is to be stormed, 
a parcel of soldiers, piling themselves on a heap across the 
stage, are supposed to represent the wall over which the storm- 
ing party is to scramble. This puts one in mind of the shifts 
of Nick Bottom. " Some man or other must present wall ;'* 
and " let him have some plaister, or some loam, or some 
'* rough-cast about him, to signify wall.'^ 

The audience is never left in doubt as to the character which 
is produced before it. Like the ancient Greek drama, and, iiu 
imitation thereof, all our old plays, the di^matis persoi^ae intro- 
duce themselves, in appropriate speeches^ to the acquaintance 
of the spectators. 

As to theHime of action, a single drama will sometimes in- 
clude t;^ -^*Tahsactions of a whole century, or even of a dynasty^ 
more tl ^ . wice the length of that period ; which, among other 
absurc ? jjs, gave Voltaire occasion to compare what he thou^t 
to be a literal translation of the " Orphan of the House of 
Tchao," " to those monstrous forces of Shakespear, which 
" have been called tragedies;" farces^ however, which will 
continue to be read, by those who imderstand them, which he 
did not, widi heartfelt emotion and delight, when his " Orphan 
of China" shall have sunk jntp the neglect even of his own ad- 
miring countrymen. 

In this miserable composition of Father Pr^mare, for it can 
scarcely be called a translation, tjiere is neither dictioU;, nor 
sentiment, not character : it is a mere tissue of unnatural, or, 
at least, very improbable events ; fit only for the amusement 
of children, and not capable of raising one single passion, but 
tl)at of contempt for the taste of thos^ who pould express m 
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admiralion of such a composition. The denouement of the 
piece is materially assisted by means of a dog* But this part 
of the story is tc5d, and not exhibited : the Chinese taste not 
being quite so depraved, in tliis instance, as to admit the per- 
formance of a four-footed animal on the stage. 

This d%ma, with ninety-nine others, published togetiier in 
one work, are considered as the classical stock-pieces of the 
Chinese sta^ ;. but, like ourselves, they complain that a de- 
praved taste jJrevails for modem productions, very inferior to 
those of ancient date. It is certainly true, that every sort of 
ribaldry and obscenity are encouraged on the Chinese stage at 
the present ylay. A set of players, of a superior kind, travel 
occasionally from Nankin to Canton ; at the latter of wliich 
cities, it seems, they meet with considerable encouragement 
from the Hong mercjiants, and other wealthy ijihabitants. At 
these exhibitions, the English are sometimes present. The 
subject and the conduct of one of their stock-pieces, which, 
being a great fevoxuite, is frequendy repeated, are so remark- 
able, that I cannot forbear taking some notice of it. A wo- 
man, being tempted to murder her husband, performs the act, 
whilst he is asleep, by striking a small hatqjiet into his fore- 
head. He appears on the stage with a large gash just above 
die eyes, out of which issues a prodigious effusion of blood, 
reels about for some time, bemoaning his lamentable fete in ^ 
song, till, exhausted by loss of blood, he fells and dies. The 
woman is seized, brought before a magistrate, and condemned 
to be flayed alive. The sentence is put in execution; and, in 
tjie following act, she appears upon the stage, not only»nakedj 
but completely excoriated. The thin wrapper with which the 
creature (an eunuch) is covered, who sustains the part, is 
stretdhed so tight about the body, and so well painted, as to 
represent the disgusting object of a human being deprived of 
its skin : and in this condition the character smgs, or, more 
properly speaking, whines, nearly half an hour on the stage, 
to excite me compassion of three infernal or malignant spirits, 
who, like -^acus, Minos, and Rhadamanthus, sit in judgment 
c«i her future destiny. I have been informed that it is scarcely 
possible to conceive a more obscene, indelicate, and disgust. 
mg object, than this favourite exhibition, which, if mtended 
" to hold the mirror up to nature," it is to nature in its most 
gross, rude, and uncivilized state, ill-freeing with the boasted 
morality, high polish, refined delbacy, and ceremonious tx^ 
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tenor of the Chinese nation : but k tandi, among othef f^ 
of their real conduct in life, to strengthen ati observs^^.I have 
already made, with regard to th^ filial pietjr, sffid which, 
with few exceptions, may perhaps be e:^tended tx^Uiott of 
their civil and moral institutions, ** tiiat they exitt mwe in 
** state maxims, than in the minds of the people.^ As, how- 
ever, a Chinese might be led to make »milar jtefledions cm 
tiie exhibition of Harlequin Skdeton, and th^ numerous 
representatKMis that, of late years, have crept flbbi ouf own 
stage, where ghosts, hobgc^lins, and bleedMLsfatues, are 
called in aid of the sj)ectacle, I should hSssi^t^o draw taiy 
general ccmclusicxi, with r^stfd to tiieir taste, fMph the ps^^ 
cular exhibition erf a wonuui flayed alive, wdMinhey ndt iit 
the ccmstant practice of performing other piee^^hat,^in pmnt 
of immondity and obscenity, are still infinitdljj^wjrse ; so vul- 
garly indelicate, and so filthy, that die Euibp^l p^ (^ th^ 
audience is sometimes compelled, by disgust, to feave the 
theatre. These are such as will not bear descriptjpii ; visx d(> 
I know to what scenic representations they can, with prt^rietf , 
be compared, unless to those gross indecencies of Theodora, 
which Procopius has described to have been exhibited on Ac 
Roman stage, in the reign of Justinian.* The people wfto 
encourage them must be sunk very deeply in intellectual gtort- 
ness, and have totally lost sight of all decen^. These *id 
amilar scenes may be considered among thfe Ul effects <rf" €t* 
eluding women from their due rfiare of influaice in so^dcfy. 
It would be impossible to comi^iment the court of Pekiii 
on the elegance and refinement erf its enteitaiftments, but at 
the expense of truth and reason* Those of Tartar ori^ will 
no more bear a comparison with the noble ccMitests of strength 
and agility, displayed by the old hardy Romans in the Circen-' 
ton games, than the regular drama <rf the Chinese wll admit 
pf bemg measured by the softer, but more refined and rational, 
amusements, of a similar kind, in Europe. It is true, th6 
scenic representati(!ms, in the decline of tiie Roman empire, 
as they are described to us, appear to have been as rude and 
barbarous as those of the Chinese. They began by exhibit^ 
ing, in 'their vast amphitheatre, the rare and wonderful pro- 
ductions of nature. Forests, enlivened with innumei^ble 

• Sec Gibbon » under emperAr /ustinian.: artd Menagiana, in which is Pf** 
Ae trsmalation of a rcry eztraordinaty passage from Procopius. 
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birds ; €ftvem8,.jouring forth Bona, and %ers, and p^ia^Aers, 
^otiherbe^^sts of prey; plains, covered with the elephant^ 
therhtacKsoefo^^, the zebra, the ostrich, and otherxurious ani- 
xnajb, which the wilds of Afiica furnished; were all brought 
together, within Ae circuit of the arena. " Not satisfied with 
tie rich productions erf the earth, the sea must also become 
tribirtary to their amu^ments. The arfena was convertible 
into a sheet of water ; and, at lo^gth, the two elements, coiv 
eluding a niarr^ge, as on the Chinese theatre, produis^t^ 
race of monsters which, according to the Latin poet's.* de- 
scription, naighfYie with those oS China. 

*' Non siolum nobis sylvestria cemere monstra 
«* Contigit, scquoreos ego cum cerUintibus virsU 
*** Spectavi vitulos, et equorum nomine dignum, 
" Sed SMhne genus."^— 



Where sylvan monsters not alone appear. 
But sea-cows struggle with the shag^ bear, 
I \And horses of the deep, a shapeless race.»-«^ 

In ^orti the greater part of the amusements of the Chinese 
ffftj a| the /present day, erf* a nature so very puerile, or so gross 
and,^ulgar, that the tricks £md the puppet-shows, which are 
ocdRorally exhibited in a conunon fair of otlc of the country 
twns of England, may be considered as comparatively po- 
lishedfinteresting, and raticaial. In slight-crf-hand, in posture- 
making^j rope-dancing, riding, and athletic exercises, they are 
i]jii*!h inferiOT to Europeans : but, in the variety of their fire- 
Works, they, perhaps, may carry the pahn against the whole 
world. In every other respect tlie amusements of the capital 
of China ai^)ear to be of a low and trifling nature ; neither 
suited to the affected gravity oi the government, nor to the ge- 
nerally sf ^posed state of civilization among the people. 

Ire old emperor, as he observed to Lord Macartney , seldom 
partook of such amusements. Considering, indeed, all the 
circumstances connected with the reign of the present dynasty 
on Ae throne, the government of an empire of such vast mag- 
wtude, stored wim an almost incalculable population, must 
necessarily be a task of inconceivable vigilance and toil ; a 
task that must have required all the time, the talents, and the 
attention of the four sovereigns, to ensure the brilliant and 

* A. Calpuiniqw. 
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unparaUelkd successes that have distinguished thefr long reign. 
Tchien Lung, at the age of eighty-three, was so little aiflictoi 
with the infinnitftgs of age, that he had all tbeafipear^ce and 
activity of a hale man of sdxty. His eye was dark, quick, and 
penetrating, his nose ratlier aquiline, and his complexion, even 
at thb advanced age, was florid. His height I should suppose 
to be about five feet ten inches, and he was perfectly upright 
Though neither corpulent nor muscular at eighty-three, it 
was not difficult to perceive that he once had possessefl great 
bodily strength. He always enjoyed a vigorous constitution, 
which the regularity of his life dkl not impair. Like all the 
Mantchoo Tartars, he was fond of hunting ; an exercise that, 
during the summer months, he never neglocted. He had the 
reputation of being an expert bowman, aiid inferior only in 
drawing this weapon to his grandfether «Caung-shee, who 
boasts, in his last will, that he drew a bow, of the weight or 
strength of one hundred and fifty pounds. 

Nor were the faculties of his mind leis active, or less power- 
ful, than those of his body. As prompt in conpeivaa as 
resolute in executing, his plans of conquest, he seemc<3N^^0in- 
mand success. Kind aiij. charitable, as on all occasions he 
shewed himself to his subjects, by remitting the taxes, and 
administering relief in seasons of distress, he w^as no less vin- 
dictive and relentless to his enemies. Impatient of restraint 
and reverses, he has sometimes been led to act with injustice, 
and to punish with too gredt severity* His irascible temper 
was once the cause of a severe^and lasting affliction to himself; 
and the circumstances connected with it are said to h^ve pro- 
duced a gloom and melancholy on his mind, which never en- 
tirely forsook Wm. About the middle part of his reign, he 
made a circuit tlirough the heart of his empire. At Sau-tchoo- 
foo, a city that is celebrated for it3 beautiful ladies, which, 
being purchased when infants, are educated there for sale to 
the opulent, he was captivated with a girl of extraordinary 
beauty and tafents, whom he intended to carry back with him 
to his capital. The empress, by means of an eimuch, was 
made acquainted with his new amoiur, and, dreading his 
future neglect, her spirits were depressed to suchra degree, 
tliat, a few days after receiving the intelligence, she put an end 
to her existence with a cord. The emperor, on hearing this 
melancholy news, was greatly distressed,, and repaired, with- 
out delay, to Pekin. One of his sons, a very amiable youtfi, 
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fearful of incurring his &ther's cUspleasure, had entertsdned 
some doubtfi whether it would be most proper tokppear before 
lum in deep moumingffor his moth^, which might be con-.- 
strued as an insult to ttie ^ther, who had been the caus^ of 
her death, or in his robes of ceremony, which would be dis* 
respectful to the memory of his dec^ised mother. In thi* 
dilemma, he consulted his schodmaster, who, like a true 
Chinese, advised him to put on both. He did so, and, un- 
fortunately for him, covered the mourning with the ceremonial 
habit. Tchien-Lung, whose afiection had now returned for 
his deceased empress, wd whose melancholy &te he was deep* 
ly lamenting^ cmi perceiving his son at his feet, without mourur 
ing, was so shod^ed and exasperated at the supposed want of 
filial dutfr, that, in the moment of n^, he gave him a violent 
kick in an 'Unfortunate place, which, after his languishing ^, 
few days, proved fetal. 

None of his four surviving sons ever possessed any share 
of Jus confidence, or. authority, which, of late years, were 
wholly bestowed on his first minister Ho/chungrtong, He had 
a due sense of rel^ous duties, which he regularly perfonned 
evoy morning. jHaving made a vow, at the early part of his 
ireign^ that, should it please heaven to grant hipi to govern his . 
d(»ninions for a complete <^ole, or sixty years, he would then 
retire, and re^gn the thronerto Us successor, he reliriously 
observed it, cm the accomplishment of the event. The siur 
I cerity of h^ fidth may partly be fa^ferred fitwn the numerous 
and splendid temples he biult and endowed in di&rent parts 
of Oriental Tartary, of which the Poo-ta-^la, or convent of 
Budha, at Gehd, is the most nu^mficent It is ^d, indeed, 
. fi'om the circumstance of his long and fcHtunate reign, that he 
f had, in his later years, entertained an idea that the Lama, or 
Budha, or Fo, for they are all the same personage, had con* 
descended to become incarnate in his person, ^^ However 
" wild and extrav^ant," observes Lwd Macartney, *^ such 
*' a conceit may te regarded, we know, fitjm history, how 
■ ' much even the best understandings may be perverted by 
^'prosperi^; and that human naturie, not satisfied with the 
" good things ^f this world, sometimes wishes to anticipate 
^^ die condition and felicity of the i»ext. If Alexander scante4 
" to own less than Jupiter Ammon for his fether, if many 
" I^unan emperors extorted altars and sacrifices in their life- 
*' time, if, even in the reign of Queen EUzabeth^^ an Eqglish 

f 
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^* noUetnan^ encounigcd the bdkf of lus deseed from t 
*^ swan, and was cxHnpUmailed, in a dedica^tioii, upon his 
** feathered pedisree, a similar in£rtuatioii may be die less in* 
'^ excusable in Kien-Long, a monarch, the length aoii hap^ 
*^ piness of whose reign, the unlimited obedience of whose 
*^ mcalcuhble number <^ subjects, and the health and v^oiar 
♦* of ^ose body, have hitlKnrto kept out of his view most of 
'^ those circumstances that are apt to remind other men of tbek 
** misery and mortality." 

Till his last illness, he continued to rise at iiaa^ o'clock in 
the morning, bodi in winter and summer. He usuaHy took 
some cordial to fortify his stomach, and then repaired to hb 
private devotions, at caie d his temples. Alter 5us, he^ i:!ead 
the dispatches of his great officers, both civil and teSiSEuajfy 
who from their different stations were ordered to write to haft 
directly, and not to the tribunals, as had been utsually the obb. 
About seven he took his break&st of tea, wines, aind confec- 
tionary, when he transacted business with the first mmi$ter> 
consuming with, or directing, him in the weighty matters of 
state, p^vious to their a{^)earing, in regular form, before ite 
respective departments to whidi they bdonged. He had thca 
a kind of levee, which was usu^ly attended by the coBaos, fx 
ministers, and the presidents of the departments or public 
boards. At eleven, refresdmients were s^ain served iq), and, 
after business was over, he either amused Mmaelf in the wo- 
men's apartments, or walked roimd his palace or aniens. 
Between three and four, he isually dined ; after. Which he re- 
tired to his private rooms, and€m|doyed fainraelf In reanSBshg w 
writing till bed'^time, whidi was always regulated by> ^ 
seldom later than, the setting of the san. 

He was fiilly persuaded that his umnternqted health was 
chiefly owing to hfa early retiring to rest, asod eafly risi^^ an 
observation, indeed, that in oar country iuis '^owti into a 
maxim; and makiiiis^at gesiendly ground '^ 

late Lord Mansfiddmadc a point, for marijryears, of enqaii*- 
ing, from all the aged persons that at any time appeared>befi^ 
him, to give evidence, into their particular mode of living^; to 
order that he might be able to form some general 6(Miriu«pff, 
iidth regard to the causes of thdr lo^evity. The wailt ttf 

* Duke of Buckingham. See fh^ not^ <m tlut €liir»Cttir i& SbM^t^* 
IJenry v;il. Act i. Sc$ne 2f 
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fib tdbaervations M^as, that he could dr^ no inference firom 
tlieir intemperance or abstemiousness, with regard to diet or 
drinking; put that they all agreed iii one pcnnt, that of being 
earfy risers. 

Tohi^n-Lui^ res^ned the throne of China to his fifteenth 
son, the present Kia-kit^, in Fdbruary 1796, having com- 
pletedareign of sixty years ; and he died in the month of 
Fefepqary, I799j at the advanced age of eighty-nine years. 

When the Tartars conquered China, they found all the great 
offices of state filled by eunudis, and the p^ce swarming with 
these creatures : &e greati^ part was immectiately displaced ; 
aid other Chinese, of talent and education, were put into their 
places. Having, however, adopted the laws and customs of 
the conquered, it became necessary to keep up the usual esta- 
blistunent of wtmien in the palace; the inevitai)le consequence 
(rf^ which was the r^ention of a certain number of eunuchs to 
lode after th^m : and^tb^are, at this moment, as numerous, 
peiiiaps, in all the palaces, as they were at the conquest ; but 
none of them are digmfied with any office of trust or impor- 
tance in the state. They consider themselv^, however, as 
^vated fiiraboi^ the pldbeian rank; and al»inchof keys, or 
abirchbroOTi, gives them all the^airs and insolence of office. 

Of these eunuchs there are two kinds. Hie one is so far 
emasculated as never to have the consolation of being a father ; 
the odi^must submit to lose every trace of manhood. The 
first are entrusted vwth the inspection and superintendence of 
the buildings, gardens, and other works belonging to the im- 
perial palaces, which diey are required to keep in order. The 
Kasibus, as the missionarks call them, are admitted into the 
iiiterior of the palace. TTiese creatures paint their feces, study 
their dress, and are as coquetish as the ladies, upon whom, 
indeed, it is their chief business to attend. The greatest fe- , 
vourile deeps in. the same roc«n with the empatw, to be ready 
to aihnimster to his wishes ; and, in this capacity, he finds 
numberless opportunities to prejudice his master against those 
for ii^om he may have conceived a dislike : and instances are 
not wan^g, where the first officers in the stote have been dis- 
graced by means of these creatures. 

They are equally det^ted and fearesd by &e princes of the 
blood, who reside in the palace; bythecourtofiicers; and by 
4e miaidonaries in the employ (rf government. The latter find 
it neowsary to tti^e frequent, ^md sometimes expensive, pre- 
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sents tothose^ in pai^ular, about the person of his imperii 
majesty. Should any of these gend^en happen to cany 
about wkh him a M^ch, snuff-box, or other trinket, ^^chthe 
eunuch ccmdescends to admire, there is no alternative ; the 
missionary takes the hint, and begs his acceptance of it, know- 
ing very well that the only way to preserve his friendship is to 
sli^ with him his property. An omission of this piece of 
civility has been productive of great injury ta the European^ 
The gei^eman wiio regulates, and keeps in order, the several 
pieces of clock-work, in the palace, assured me, that the oki 
eunuch, who was entrusted whfathe keys of the rooms, used 
to«go in by niriit, and purposely derange and break the ma- 
chinery, that he might be put to the trouble and expense d 
repairing it This happened to him so often, that, at lengdi, 
he became acquainted with the secret df applying the prcqper 
preventive, which, although expensive, was stillless vexatious 
than'the constant reparation <^ tne misdiicf done to die articles 
of which he had the superintendence. 

The Chinese eunuchs are addicted to all the vices that dis- 
tii^i^ these creatures in other countries. .There is scarcely 
01^ about the palace, ^wiiether of the dass of potto's atui sweep*- 
ers, or of that which is qualified for the inner apartments, but 
have women in (heir lodgings, who are generally the daughters 
of poor people, from whom they are purchased, and are c(»- 
sequently ccHisidered as dieir slaves, it is difficiilt to conceive 
a condition in life more humiliating, or more deplorable, than 
that oi a female slave to an eunuch ; but, happily for such fe- 
males, in this country the mental powers are not very! active. 
Several of the missionaries assured me of the truth of this fact, 
which, indeed, I have strong reasons for believing, even of the 
Rasibus. The keeper of the hall of audience once todk me to 
his lodgings ; but, on coming to the door, he desired me to 
wait till he had nuKie some arrangements within; themeanii^ 
of whidi was, until he had removed his lad}iWDi(it of the way : 
nor was he in the least displeased at my hinong.this to hiiB. 
Being one of the favourite attendants dFthe ladies of the court, 
he u^as, of course, a black eunuCh. He was the most o^rici- 
ous creature in the world ; being sometimes'Jxtremely civil 
and communicative, scmietimes sullen, and not deigning to 
open his lips ; and, whenever he took it into his h^ to be 
offended, he was sure to practise SKWde little revetige. I 
fitticy he was derk of the kitchen; for the quality .^and the 
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quantity" of oiir dinner generally depended on die stajt^ of his 
humour. When the report .dT the embassador's making con- 
ditions, with regard to the ceremony of iritroductioil, firet 
reached Yuen-min-yuen, he was more than usually peevish^ 
and conceived, as he tlK>ught, a notable piece of revenge. 
Some pains had been taken to arrange the presents in such a 
manner^in the great hall, as to fill the room well, and set them 
cff. to the best advantage. The old creature, determined to 
give us additional trouble, and to break through the arrahge* 
.ment that bad been made, desired that the whole mi^t be 
placed at one end of the room. On my objecting to this, he 
pretended to have recdved the emperpr's order, and that, at 
alt events, it must be obeyed : and the reason he assigned for 
the change was, ^^ that his majesty might see them at once 
*^ from his throne, without being at the trouble of turning his 
"head." 

The great number of these citatures about the pcdace c^ 
Yuen-min-yuen made my residence there extremely disagree- 
able. They seemed, indeed, to bef^cedas spieson our con* 
duct. If I attempted to move, ever so little, beyond the court 
of our apartments; I was sure of being watched and pursued 
by someirftbem. To persist in my walk would have thrown 
tite whole palace in an uproar* I one day happened, inadver- 
tmtly, to stzay tlux>ngh a thicket, which it seems led towards 
die apartments of the ladies; but I had not proceeded &r be- 
fore I heard sey^ squallir^ vmces in the thicket, wUch I 
soon recognised to be those of eunuchs. They had run them- 
selves out of breath in seeking me ; and my old fiiend of the 
kitchen was not to be pacified for putting him to the hazard, 
as he pretended, of losing his headby my imprudence. 

The eunuchs and the women are the only companions of die 
emperor in his leisure hours: ofthe latter one only has the rank 
of empress ; afta* whom are two queens and their numerous 
attendants, which constitute die second class of the establish- 
ment ; and the third ccmsists of six queens, and their attend- 
ants. To these three ranks of his wives are attached one hun- 
dred ladies, who are usually called his concubines, Aough they 
are as much aJL^;al establishment as the others. They would 
seem to be of tte same description, and to hold the same rank, 
as the handmaids of the ancient Israelites. Their children are 
all considered as branches of the imperial femily ; but die pre- 
ferenee to the suecession is gmerally ^ven to the male issue of 
I 
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the first empress, provided there should be any. Thia^ hour* 
ever, is entirely a matter of choice; the emperor ha^dng an un- 
oontroled power of nominating his successor, ekher in his own 
' £imily or out of it The dau^ters are usually married to Tar- 
tar princes, and other Tartars of distinction ; but rso^y, if ever, 
to a Chinese. 

On the accession of a new empercx*, men of the first rank 
and situation in the empire ccHisider- themselves as h^hly ho« 
noqred, and extremely fortunate, if the graces of their daugh- 
ters should prove sufficient to provide mem a place in the list 
of his concubines; in which case, like the nuns in some coun- 
tries of Eurq)e, they are doomed for ever to reside within the 
walls of the palace. Such a fiite, however, being commcxi in 
China, in a certain degree, to all w(Hnen-kmd, is less to be de- 
plored than the wiUar lot of those in Europe, where one sgl 
is supposed to be entitled to an equal degree of liberty widi 
theother: and as the cust(»n of Cluna authorizes the sale c^ all 
youi^ women, by their parents or relations, to men they never 
saw, and without their conseht previously obtained, there cab' 
be no hardship in consigning them over to the arms of ^ 
prince. Nor is any cUsgrace attached to the ccmdition of'a 
concubine, where every marriage is a legal (Hostilution. At 
die death of the sovereign, aU his women are removed to a se- 
parate building, called byaterm which, divested ctits meta^ 
phor, implies mc ** Pakce of Chastity," ^iiere they are dkx>m« 
ed to reside during the remsdnder of their lives. 
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.--•Ivory>«-%Bamboo.-~Pa^>er.— •Ink.-^Printing.--»Mechanics.----Mu8ic.----Paint- 
ing.-l.Scsdll»ture.— Architecture.— Hotel of the En^^h Embassador in Pekin.— 
r'T&eX^m WaCL-^Th^C^nd Canal.— bridges.— Cemeteries Natural Phi- 

. loppkf .-u-Medicine.-'-Chi^ese Pharmacopoeia.— Quacks. — ContagiouB Fevers, 
p— SmaIlrpox.*->Opthalmiat-^Venereal Disease.— 7Midwifery.—Surgery.->-Doc^ 

' tor Gregory's Opinion of their Afedical iLnoi^d^;— Sir William Jones's O^- 
'mon'o^theirgenend Character; ^ ' 

IF no tjwices TCmmned, fK)r aji^ authorities could be pro- 
duced, of the antiquity <rf the Chinese nation, except the writ- 
ten character of thar language, this alcwie would be sufficient 
todecidethatpointinitsfevou!r. There is so mtich originality 
inthislangus^, and such a great and esse^tial difference be- 
tween it add that of any odierjoation not immediately derived 
from tine Chinese, that ndt the most distant degree of affinity 
can be discovered, eithet" widi regard to the form of the charac^ 
ter, the system on whicli it is constructed, or the idiom, with 
any otho* known langi;Bage updn the fece of the globe. Au^ 
thois, howjever, and some -of high reputation, have been led 
to suppose that,, in -the Chii^s^ character, they could trace ' 
sonie refation4o.AQse Weroglytfh*^ <» sacredinscriptionsfound 
wiong ttffte Temains of the ^K^eAt^cyptiana; others have con- 
^erraiit to be a modificotifi^iof hi^ij^phic writing, and that 
5ach dharacler was the sjwhJW or comprehensive form of the 
idm it ivas ixsegntioiex^i)b5V ^^ in other words, an abstract 
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delineation of the object intended to be represented. To 
strengthen such an opinion, they have ingemotisly selected a 
few instances whoie, by addioe to one part, and curtailing an- 
other, changing a straight line into a curved one, or a square 
into a circle, something might be made out that approached to 
.the picture, or the object of tl^ idte conveyed by the cb!m90x^ 
as, for example, the character iW, representing a^culti-^ 

VATED PIECE OF GROUND, thcv supposcd it to bc the pict^TC 
of an indosure, turned up in ridges ; yet, it so happens thaty" 
in this country, there are no inclosures; die character, fj >a 
MOUTH, has been considered by them a very dose r^^tn- 
blance of that object; ^ and 1^ above and B£X.ow>rdis- 

tinctly marked those points of position ; the character ^/^s^^g- 
nifying man, is, accc^iling to thek* Ofmucm, obviously an ^ 
breviated TepresentaticMi rf the himian^ure; yet, tlfe Vjjy 
same character, with an additional line across, thus ^J^> ^ttSh 
by t^ way approaches nearer to the human figure, ha^ 
amm^ wellasl^, ^gnifiestheabstr^quwty gri^; 
with a second line, thus*^|^ the material or vis9>le he^ 

between ddier of wWch and ma!^ it woukl be no eagr ti 
find out the analogy? ^d still les»^ to tace an affinit^^ 

tweenany of them and J^.* which ^gnifies a doo» '-^. 

It is true, certmn ancioit characters are still extant, in wmK 
a rude rejM^sentation of the image is em^oyed ; as fi^r^^ i 
stance, a circle for the sun, and a crescent for the mo(^ i^ 
these appear to have been used only as abbreviations, psfab ^ 
same manner as these objects are still characterised in oui& 
manacks, and in our astronomical Qtkid^ons* Thus a& 
the kingdom of China is designed ^m^liare, with ajmr- 
tical line drawn through the middle, in conformitjfp^Bil^ 
widi their ideas of the earth bein|: a sqiiare, and China py^ 
in its centre. So fer these may Joe cctfisidered as sympw^ cf 
'the objects intended to be represented. So, 2^,^the ncffasends 
one, two, three, being designed by ^^ ^[^ wpuld na- 
turally suggest tflemsdves as being fiift as conVeiil^iibiQr ^ 
puipose, and perhaps more so than at^bdier ; and wheve-^ 
&st series of numerals ended, wlridi, icc]pding to fee " " 
yersal cu^m (rf countbg l^ tJicAogerg,^ |4 tto, the 
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act of placing the index of the right hand on the little finger of 
the left would suggest the form of the votical cross x as the 
symbol or representation of the number ten. 

I cannot avoid taking notice, in this place, of a publication of 
doctCMT Hager, which he caiman " Explanation of the Elemen- 
tary Characters of the Chij>ese.'^ In this work he has advanced 
a most extraordinary argument, to prove an analogy between 
the ancient Romans and the Chinese, fi-om the resemblance 
which he has fancied to exist between the numeral characters 
and the numeral sounds made use of by those two nations* 
The Romans he observes, expressed their numerals one, two, 
three, by a corresponding number of vertical strokes I. II. III. 
which die Chinese place horizontally ^__ --^ ,= . The 
Romans designed the number tep by an oblique c{p^s X^ and 
the Chinese by a vertical one x. TMs resemblance in the 
forming of their numerals, so simple |pd natural, that almost 
2SI nations have adopted it, is surely too slight a coincidence 
few* qpnohiding that die people who use them must necessarily, 
at §ome period or other, have had communication together. 
The ,dpctor^however, ' seems to think so ; and proceeds to 
observe, Aatfthe three principal Roman cyphers, I. V. X. or 
one; five and ten, are daioted in the Chinese language by thie 
same sounds that they express in the Roman alphabet. This 
remark, altfiough ingenious, is not correct. One and five, it 
is true, are express^ in the Chinese language by the y and ou 
of the French, which, it may be presumed, were the sounds 
Aatthe lettres I. and V. obt^ed in the ancient Roman alpha- 
bet ; but, with regard to the ten, or X, which, he says, the 
Chinese pronoimce xe, he is entirely mistaken ; the Chinese 
word for ten in Pekin being shee, and in Canton shap. This 
error the doctor appears to have been led into by consulting 
some vocabulary in the Chinese and Portuguese languages; in 
the latter of whicK the letter X is pronounced l^e our sh. 
But adrtiitting, in its fullest extent, the resemblance of some 
of the numerals used by the two nations, in the shape of the 
tjharacter, arid of oth^s mthe sound, it certainly c^ot be as- 
sumed ♦to prove any *thing beyond a mere accidental coinci- 
dence;' ' • V ^ 

The*earliest accounts of China, after the doubling of the 
^pe of Gopci Hope, being written by Portuguese misjaonaries, 
and the Chinese proper names still remaining to be spelled iu 
^ letters of that alphabet, have led several etymologists into 
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great errors, not only with regard to tlie ktter X, but more 
particulariy in the m final, and the h incipient; the former being 
pronounced ng, and the latter with a strong aspirate, as sh. 
Thus, tlie name of tlie second emperor of the present dynasty 
b almost universally written in Europe Cam-hi, wiiereas it is 
as universally pronoimced in China Caung-shee. 

The learned doctor seems to be still less happy in his next 
conjecture, where he observes that, as the Romans expressed 
their five by simply dividing the X, or ten, so also the ancient 
character, signifying five, — ^with the Chinese — ^^vasX, ot ten, 
between two lines, thus ]^ ; indicating, as it were, that the 
number ten was divided in two. The doctor seems to have 
forgotten that he has here placed his cross in the Roman form, 
and not as the Chinese write it ; and it is certainly a strange 
way of cutting a thing in two, by enclosing it between two 
lines : but the learned seldom baulk an absurdity, when a sys- 
tem is to be established. The Chinese character for five is 

Of all deductions, those drawn fix)m etymological compari- 
sions are, perhaps, the most feUacious. Were these allowed 
to have any weight, the Chinese spoken language is of such 
a nature, that it would be no difficult task to point out its re- 
lationship to that of every nation upon earth. Being entirely 
monosyllabic, and each word ending in a vowel or a liquid, 
and being, at the same time, deprived of the sounds of several 
letters in our alphabet, it becomes necessarily incapable <rf 
supplying any great number of distinct syllables. Three hun- 
dred are, in feet, nearly as many as an European tongue can ar- 
ticulate, or ear distinguish. It follows, of course, that the 
same sound must have a great variety of signification^. The 
syllable ching, for example, is actually expressed by fifty-one 
different characters, each having a different, unconnected^ and 
opposite meaning ; but it would be the height of absurdity to 
attempt to prove the coincidence of any other language with 
the Chinese, because it might happen to possess a word some- 
thing like the sound of ching, which might also bear a signifi- 
cation not very diflferent from one of those fifty-one that it hdd 
in the Chinese. ♦ 

The Greek abounds with Chinese words. Kww, a dog, is 
in Chinese both keou and keun, expressive of the same animal 
«» good, is not very different fi-om the Chinese hau, which 
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signifies the same quality ; and the article rl is not fer remote 
fix)m ta, he, or that. Both Greeks and Romans might recog- 
nise their first personal pronoun ly*'? or ego, in go, or, as it is 
sometimes written, ngo. The Italian affirmative, si, is suffi- 
ciently near the Chinese shee, or zee, expressing assent. The 

. French 6tang, and the Chinese tang, a pond or lake, are nearly 
the same, and their two negatives pas and poo are not ver}^ re- 
mote. Lex, loi, le, law, compared with leu, lee, laws and in- 
stitutes, are examples of analog that would be decisive to 
the etymological inquirer. The English word mien, the coun- 
tenance, and the Chinese mien, expressing the same idea, are 
notlung difiFerent ; and we might be supposed to have taken our 
goose firom their goo. To smg is chaung, whidi comes very 
near our chaunt. The Chinese call a cat, miau, and so does 
the Hottentot. The Malay word, to know, is tau, and the Chi- 
nese Monosyllable for the same verb is also tau, though in con- 
versation they generally use the compound tchee-tau, each of 
which separately have nearly the same meaning. The Suma- 

, trans have mau for mother, the Chinese say moo. On grounds 
equally slight with these have many attempts been made to form 
conclusions fi'om etymological comparisons. If I mistalce 
not, the very ingenious Mr. Bryant makes the word gate a 
derivative from the Indian word ghaut, a pass between moun- 
tains. Surely this is going a great deal too far for our little 
monosyllable. Might we not with as great a degree of pro- 
priety fetch our shallow or shoal fix)m China, where sha-loo 
sign&es a flat sand, occasional^ covered with the tide ? A not- 
ed antiquarian has been led into some comical mistakes in his 
attempt to establish a resemblance between the Chinese and the 
Irish languages, frequently by his having considered the letters 
of the contuiental alphabet, in ,which the Chinese vocabulary 
he consulted was written, to be pronounced in tlie same manner 
as his own^. 

• For the curioBity of those who may be inclined to speculate in etymological 
comparisons between the Chinese and otiier languages, I here subjoin a short list 
of wmrds in the fonner, expressing some of the most striking objects in the crea- 
tion, a few subjects of natural history, and of such article* as from their general 
use are &miliar to most nations ; these being of all others the most likely to hare 
J^tained their primitire nanfies. The orthogn^hy I have used is that of the En- 
glish language. 



The Earth 


tee 


An Insect* 


tcbong 


The Air 


kee 


A Plant 


uau 


Firo 


k0 


A Tree 


tboo 
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Whatever degree of affinity may be discovered between die 
sounds of the Chinese language and those of other nations, 
their written character has no analogy whatever, but is entirely 
peculiar to itself. Neither the Egyptian inscriptions, nor the 
nail-headed characters, or monograms, found on the Babylo- 
nian bricks, have any nearer resemblance to the Chinese than 
the Hebrew letters have to the Sanscrit. The only analogy 
that can be said to exist between them is that of their being 
composed of points and lines. Nor are any marks or traces 



Water 
The Sea 
A River 4 

A Lake 
A Mountain 
A Wildernesi 
The Sun 
The Moon 
The Stars 
the ploudt 
Rain 
HaU 
Snow 
Ice 

Thunder 
Li^tning 
The Wind 
The Day 
The Night 
The Sk}^ or Heaven 
The East 
The West 
The North 
The South 
Man 
Woman 
A Sheep 
A Goat, OP moun- 
tain Sheep 

A Cat 

A Stag 

A Pidgeom 

Poultiy 

An Egg 

A Goos« 

Oil 

Rice 

Milk 

Vinegar 

Tobacco 

Salt 

Silk 

Cotton 

Flax Plant 

Hemp 



I 



hai 
bo 
tang 
sban 
ye-tee 
jee-to 
yui 
tins 
yun 

imet'tan 

pins 
luie 
shan-tien 

Ms 

jee or tien 

ye or van sbans 

tien 

tung 

tee 

nan 

foo-jm 
yans 

tban-yang 

miau 

than I0& 

too Ut 

kee 

iec-tan 

goo 

yeo 

mee 

nai 

ttoo 

yen 

yen 

ttoo 

tnien-Vib^ 

fna 



A Quadruped 
A Bird 
A Fish 
A Fruit 
A Flower ' 
A Stono 
Gold 
Silver 
Co]^>er 
Lead 
Iron 

The Head 
The Hand 
The Heart 
The Leg 
The Foot 
The Face 
The Eyes 
The Ears 
The Hair 
An Ox 
A Camel 
A Horse 
An As$ 
A Dog 
A Frog 



tho9 
kin 
eu 

io'tte 
wba 
tbee 
-tchin ' 
in tte 
tung 
yuen 
H6 
too 
tbo9 
tin 
koo 
tcbiau 
mien 
yen-tbittg 
eulto 
toofa 
nieu < 

ioO'tOQ 

ma 
loo-tte 
kioon 
tchoo 



Wool (Sheep's Hur) yatigmav 
Coals tan 

Sugar tang 

Cheese, they have"}^ . ,. „ ^^ 



A tiouse 
A TemplQ 
A Bed 
A Door 
A Table 
A Chair 
A Knife 
A Pitcher 
A Plough 
An Ancnor 
A Ship 



tbia 

miau 

tehuang 

men 

'tai - 

ye tz6 

tau 

ping 

fee 

mau 

tcfman. 

Uie^ 
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of alphabetic writing discoverable in tiie composition of the 
Chinese character: and if, at any time, hieroglyphics have 
been employed to convey ideas, they have long given way to 
a collection of arbitrary signs, settied by convention, and ccm- 
structed on a system as regular and constant as the formation 
of sounds in any of the European languages arises out of the 
alphabets of those languages. 

The history of the world aflfords abundant evidence that, in 
the dawn of civilization, most nations endeavoured to fix and 
Jo perpetuate ideas, by painting the figures of the objects that 
produced them. The Egyptian priesthood recorded the 
mysteries of their religion in graphic emblems of this kind; 
and the Mexicans, on tiie first arrivd of the Spaniards, informed 
their prince Montezuma of what was passing, by painting 
their ideas on a roll of cloth. There is no way so natural as 
this of expressing, and conveying to the understanding of 
others, the images that pass in the mind, without the help of 
speech. In the course of the present voyage, an officer of ar- 

I must observe, however, few the information of these philologists, that scarcefy 
two provinces in China have the same oral lano^age. The officers and their at- 
tendants who came with us from the capital, could converse only with the boatmen 
of the southern provinces through the medium of an inteipreter. The character 
of the language is universal, but the name or^sound of the character is arbitrary. 
If a convention of sounds could have been settled like a convention of marks, one 
would suppose that a commercial intercourse would have effected it, at least in the 
numeral sounds, that must necessarily be interchanged from place to place, and 
myriads of times repeated from one comer of the empire to the other. Let us 
compare then the numerals of Pekin with those of Canton, the two greatest <^ities 
in China. 

Pekm. Canton. Pekin. • Canton. 

shap-yat 
shap-ye * 
ye-shap 
iiaam-shap 
saam-shap-yat 
saam-shap-ye 
paak 
tseen 
man 
10: shee shap 100,000. she-van shap-man 

If, then, in this highly civilized empire, the oral language of the northern part 
difiers so widely from the southern, mat,*in numerous instances, by none of the 
etymolorical tricks* can they be brought to bear any kind of analogy j if the very 
word which in Pekin implies the number one, h^ used in Canton to express two, 
how veiy absurd and ludicrous must those learned and laboured dissertations 
appear, that would assigu an oriental prig^ to all our modem languages ! 

* Such as the addition, deduction, mutation, and transposition of letters, or 
•Ten syllables. Thus Mr. Welibe thinks that the derivation of the Greek yivi^ ^ 
9§marh from th« Chintsc nu-gin, is 8«lf-«videRt. 
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Ye 


yat 


2. 


ul 


ye 


S. 


san 




4. 


soo 


see 


5. 


ou 


um 


6. 


leu 


lok 


7. 


tehee 


tsat 


8. 
9. 


pas 
teheu 


£1 



11. 


shee-ye 


12. 


shee-ul 


20. 


ul-shee 


30. 


san-shee 


31. 


san.shee-ye 


32. 


san-shee-ul 


100. 


Pe 


1000. 


tsien 


10,000. 


van 
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tillery and myself were (dispatched to make observations <mi 
the small island of Collao, near the coast of Cochin-china, 
In order to make the natives comprehend our desire to pro- 
cure some poultry, we drew^ on paper the figure of a hen, and 
were immediately supplied to the extent of our wants. One 
of the inhabitants, taking up the idea, drew, close bdbind the 
hen, the figure of an egg; and a nod of the head obtained us 
as many as we had occasha^^for. The Bosjesmon Hottatitots, 
the most wild and savage race,* perhaps, of huTBsan beings^^^^are 
in the c(mstant habit of drawing, on the sides of caverns, tW 
representations of the difierent animals peculiar to the country! 
When I visited some of those caverns, I considered such 
drawings as the employment of idle hours ; but, on since re- 
flecting that in alm(^t all such caverns are also to be seen the 
figures of Dutch boors (who hunt these miserable creatures like 
wild beasts), in a variety of attitudes, some with guns in their 
hands, and others in the act of firing upon their countrymen ; 
waggons sometimes proceeding, and at others standing still, 
the oxen unyoked, and the boors sleeping, and these repre- 
sentations generally followed by a number of lines scored like 
so many tallies, I am inclined to think they have adopted this 
method of informing their companions of the number of their 
enemies, and the magnitude of the danger. The animals re- 
presented were generally such as were to be met vdth in the 
district where the drawings appeared ; this, to a people who 
subsist by the chase and by plunder, might serve as another 
piece of important information. 

The Chinesfe history, although it takes no notice of the time 
when^they had no other method of keeping their records, ex- 
cept, like the Peruvians, by knotting cords, makes no mention 
of any hieroglyphical characters being used by them. If such 
were actually the case, the remains of symbolical writing would 
now be most discoverable in the radical, or elementary cha- 
racters, of which- we shall have occasion presently to speak, 
and especially in those which were employed to express some 
of the most remarkable objects in nature. Out of the two 
hundred and twelve, or thereabout, which constitute the numr 
ber of the radical sigTis, the following are a few of die most 
simple, in none of which, in my opinion, does there appear 
to be tlie least resemblance between ,the picture and the 
object. N 
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A gin, man H^ ^^' ^^^^' ^^ ^ ^^"^ ^ 

. ^. ^^ ground 

n koo, a mouth j\ yue, the moon 

^ tee, earth J^ jee, the sun 

5# ts6, a son ^^ moo, a tree 

^^ tsau, a plant 4^ swee, water 

jTi shan, a mountain HT ho, fire 

tsin, a heart ^TC shee, a stone, 
shoo, a hand 



The rest of the elementary characters are, if possible, still 
more unlike the objects they represent. There seems there- 
fore, to be no grounds for concluding that the Chinese ever 
made use of hieroglyphics, or, more properly speaking, that 
iheir present character sprung out of hieroglyphics. They 
have a tradition, which is universally believed, that their prince 
Fo-shec was the inventor of the system upon which their 
written character is formed, and which, without any material 
alteration, there is even^ reason to suppose has continued in 
use to this day. To Fo-shee, however, they ascribe the in- 
vention of almost every thing they know, which has led Mr. 
Baillie ingeniously to conjecture that Fo-shee must have been 
some foreigner who first civilized China : as arts and sciences 
do not spring up and bear fiiiit in the life of one man. Many 
changes in the form of characters may have taken place from 
time to time, but the principle on which they ai'c constructed 
seems to have maintamed its ground. The redundancies of 
particular characters have been removed for the sake of conve- 
nience ; and the learned, in their epistolary writing, haveadopted 
a sort of running hand, in which the form is so very materially 
altered, by rounding off the angles, connecting some parts, and 
wholly omitting omers, as to make it appear to a superficial 
observer a totally different language. But I may venture to 
observe that it has not only not undergone any material altera- 
tion for more than two diousand years, but tliat it has never 
borrowed a character, or a syllable, from any other language 
that now exists. As a proof of this, it may be mentioned, that 
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every new article that has found its way into Cluna, since its 
discovery to Europeans, has acquired a Chinese name, and 
entirely sunk that which it here by the nation who introduced 
it. The proper names, even of countries, nations, and indivi- 
duals are changed, and assume new ones in their language. 
Thus, Europe is called See-}'ang, the western country; Japan, 
Tung-yang, the eastern country; India Siau-see-yang, the 
little western country. The English are digmfied by the name 
of Hung-mou, or Red-Heads, and the French, Spanish, Por- 
tuguese, and others, who visit China, have each a name in the 
language of the country, totally distinct from that they bear in 
Europe. This inflexibility in retaining tlie words of their ovhi 
poor language has frequently made me think that Doctor 
Johnson had the Cliinesc in Ms mind, when, in that inimitable 
piece of fine writing which prefaces his dictionary, he made 
this remark : " The language most likely to continue long, 
" Mitliout alteration, would be that of a nation raised a little, 
** and but a little, above barbaritj% secluded fix)m strangers, and 
** totally employed in procuring the conveniencies of life.^* 

The invention of the Chinese character, although an eflfort 
of genius, required far less powers of the mind than the disco- 
very of an alphabet ; a discovery so sublime, that, according 
to the opinion of some, nothing less than a divine origin ought 
to be ascribed to it It may, however, be considered as the 
nearest approximation to an universal character that has hither- 
to been attempted by the learned and ingeniou3 of any nation; 
each character conveying at once to the eye, not only simple, 
but the most combined ideas. The plan of qur countryman, 
Bishop Wilkins, for establishing an universal character, is, in 
all respects, so similar to that upon which the Chinese language 
is constructed, that a reference to the former will be found tp 
convey a very competent idea of the nature of the latter. The 
universal character of our countryman is, however, more sys- 
tematic, and more philosophical than the pkm of the Chinese 
character. 

Certain signs, expressing simple objects or ideas, may be 
considered as the roots or primitives of this language. These 
are few in number, not exceeding two hundred and twelve, 
one of which, or its abbreviation, will be found to compose a 
part of dveiy' character in the language; and may, therefore, 
be considered as tlie key to the character into which it enters. 
Th-^eye soon becomes accustomed to fix upon the particular 
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hey^ or root, of the most com{J[icated characters, in some 
of which are not fewer than sixty or seventy distinct lines and 
points. The right line, the curved line, and a point, are the 
rudiments of all the characters. These, variously combined 
with one another, have been extended from time to time, as 
occasion might require, to near eighty thousand different 
characters. 

To explain the manner in which their dictionaries are ar- 
ranged will serve to convey a correct notion of the nature of 
this extraordinary language. All the two hundred and twelve 
tootA or keys are dravm feir and distinct on the head of the 
page, be^nmng with the most simple, or that which contains 
the fewest number of lines or points, and proceeding to the 
most complicated ; andon the margins of the page are marked 
the numeral characters, one, two, three. Sec. which signify, 
that the root or key at the top will be found to be combined 
on that page with one, two, three, &c. lines or points. Sup. 
pose, for example, a learner i^uld meet with an unknown 
character, in which he perceives that the simple sign express- 
ing water is the key or root, and that it contain^, besides tliis 
root, s-ix additional points and Imes. He immediately tumsover 
bis dictionary to the place jvhere the character, water^ stands, 
on the top of the page, and proceeding .with his eye directed 
to the margin, until the numeral character six occurs, he will 
soon perceive the one in questicm ; for all' the characters in the 
language, belonging to the root water, and composed of ^x 
<mcr imes and points, will follow successively in this place. 
ITie name or sound of the character is placed immecKately 
after it, expressed in such others as are supposed to be most 
&miliar ; and, in the method made use of for conveying this 
information, the Chinese have discovered some faint and very 
Mnperfect idea of alphabetic writing, by splitting the monosyl- 
lahac sound into a dissyllable, and again compressing the 
dissyllable into a simple sound. One instance will serve to 
explain this method. Suppose the name of the character 
under consideratictfi to be ping. If no single cliaracter be 
thcai^t sufficiently simple to express the sound ping, imme^ 
-diatdy after it will be placed two well-known characters pe and 
ing ; but, as every character in the language has a monosyllabic 
sound, it wiH readily be ccnicluded, that pe and ing, when 
compressed into one syllable, must be pronounced ping» 
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After these, the meanings or explanation follows, in the clear- 
est and most easy characters that can be employed. 

When, indeed, a considerable progress has been made in 
the language, the general meaning of many of the characters 
may be pretty nearly guessed at by the eye alone, as they will 
mostly be found to have some reference, either inmiedKrteor 
remote, though very often in a figurative sense, to the signi- 
fication of the key or root; in the same manner as in the 
classification of objects in natural history, every species may 
be referred to its proper genus. The signs, for instance, ex- 
pressing the hand and the heart, are two roots, and all the 
works of art, the difierent trades and manufectures, arrange 
themselves under the first, and all the passions, afiFections, and 
sentiments of the mind under the latter. The root of an 
unit, or one, comprehends all the characters expressive of 
the feelings and the like. Thus, if I observe a charac- 
ter compounded of the two simple roots, one and heart, I 
have no difficulty in concluding that its signification is unani- 
mity ; but if the sign of a negative should also appear in the 
same character, tlie meaning will be reversed to discord or 
disscntion, literally not one heart. Many proper names of 
persons have the character signifying man for their key or 
root, and all foreign names have the character mouth or voice 
annexed, which shews at once that the character is a proper 
name employed only to express sound, without any particular 
meaning. 

Nor are these keys or roots, although sometimes placed on 
the right of the character, sometimes on the left, now at the 
top, and then at the bottom, so very difficult to be discovo^ed 
to a person who knows but alittie of the language, as doctor 
Hager has imagined. This is by far the easiest pai$ of the 
language. The abbreviations in the compound characters, and 
the figurative sense in which they are sometimes used, consti- 
tute the difficulty, by the obscurity in which they are involved, 
and the ambiguity to which they are liable. 

The doctor is equally unfortunate in the discovery which he 
thinks he has made of a want of order in classing the elements 
according to the number of lines they contam. The in- 
stances he gives of such anomaly are in the two characters of 
PQ, m6o, mother; and ^Q, tien, cultivated ground : the 
tu'st of \\ hich he is surprised to find among the elementaiiy 
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characters of four lines, and the latter (which he asserts to be 
still more simple) among those of five. The Chinese, how- 
ever, are not quite so much out of order as the doctor seems 
to be out of his province in attempting a critique on a language, 
of which he really possesses a very superficial knowledge. The 

first character ffls, moo, is composed of ^ y •-^ / , and 

the second ffi[, tien, of Y^^^^ f ^^ l the one of four 
and the other of five lines, according to the arrangement of 
Chinese dictionaries, and their elementary treatises. 

Among the roots or primitives that most fi-equently occur 
are those expressing the hand, heart, mouth, and the five ele- 
ments, earth, air, fire, wood, and water. Man is also a very 
common root. 

The composition of characters is capable of exercising a very 
considerable degree of ingenuity, and the analysis of them is 
extremely entertaining to a foreigner. As, in a proposition of 
Euclid, it is necessary to go through the whole demonstration 
before the figure to which it refers can be properly understood, 
• so, in the Chinese character, the sense of the several compo- 
nent parts must first be known, in order to comprehend the 
meaning of the compound. To endeavour to recollect them 
without this knowledge would be a laborious and almost im- 
possible efibrt of the mind. Indeed, after this knowledge is 
acquired, the sense is sometimes so hid in metaphor, and in 
aUusions to particular customs or ways of thinking, that when 
all the component parts of a character are well understood, the 
meaiung may yet remain in obscurity. It may not be difficult 
to conceive, for instance, that, in a figurative language, the 
union of die sun and moon might be employed to express any 
extraordinary degree of light or brilliancy ; but it woula not 
so readily occur, that the character foo, or happiness, or su- 
preme felicity, should be designed by the union of the charac- 
ters expressing a spirit or demon, the number one, or unity, a 

mouth, and a pii^ie of cultivated ground, thus nS. This 

character in the Chinese language is meant to convey the 
same idea as the word comfort does in our J^wn. The charac- 
ter implying the middle of any thing, annexed to that of heart, 
was not in^tiy employed to express a very dear friend, nor 
that with the heart surmounted by a negative, to imply indif- 
fia^nce, no heart; but it is not so easy to assign any reason 
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why the character ping, signifying rank or older, shouid he 
expressed by tlie character mouth, r^)eated tivioe, and placed 
like the three baDs rf a pawnbrdker, thus |^ , or why four of 

these mouths arranged as under, with the character ta, great, 
in the center, should imjdy an instrument, or piece of mecha- 
nism. ^S,. Nor would it readily occur why tihie character 
MSr , nan, mascuHne, should be made up of tiien, a fiehl, 

and lee, strength, unless from the idea that the male sex pos- 
sesses strength, and only can inhait land. But tihat a smoodi- 
ness or vdubility of speech JJtiT ^^^^ be designed by 
koo, mouth, and kin, gdd, we can more easily conceive, m 
we apply the epithet sUver-tongue pretty nearly cm Ae swne 
occasion. 

If the Chinese had rigidly adhered to the ingenious and fHA^ 
losophical mechanism they originally employed in the eoiK 
stniction of their characters, it would be the most interesting 
of all languages. But such is far frcMn being the case. New 
characters are daily constructed, in whidi convenience, ralthsr 
tlian perspicuity, has been consulted. 

It wll follow, from what has been ss^, that every c€H»^ 
pounded character is not only a word, but dso a definiti^!^ 
comprehending in visible marks its full explanation ; but no 
character, however compounded, can have more than a mo- 
nosyllabic sound, though each part, when alone, has a distiadt 
sound, as well as sense. Thus, ^' Hapjuness," though com-' 
pounded of four distinct characters, shee, a demon; ye, oae; 
koo, a mouth; and tien, a piece of cultivated ground; has 
only the simple monosyllabic sound foo, which is unlike ^hat 
of any one of its compounds. 

The sounds and various inflexions incidental to knguages 
in general, are not necessary to be attended to in the study of 
the Chinese characters. They speak equally strong to a person 
who is deaf and dumb, as the most copious langus^ could do 
to one in the full enjoyment of all his senses. It is a language 
addressed entirely to the eye, and not to the ear. Just as a 
piece of music laid before several perscms of different nations 
of Europe would be played by eadb in flie same key, the same 
measure, and the same air, so would the Chinese characters 
be equally understood by tiie mtives of Japan, Tunquin, and 
Cochin-China ; yet each would give tiiem differoit names or 
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aeiiiids, Aat would be wholly umntelligihle to one another. 
When, on tl^ present vt^age, we ^c^ped at Pulo Condore, 
tbe inhabitants, being Cochin-Chinese, had no difficulty in cor- 
responding, by writing, with our Chinese interpreters, though 
th^ could not interchange one intelligible word. 

Although, with the assistance of a good dictionary and a to- 
lerable Hiemory, a knowledge of such of the Chinese clmrac- 
ters as most ifrequentiy occur may be obtained by a foreigner ; 
yet, iiie ambiguity to which they are liable, on account of the 
frequent figurative expressions and substitution of metaphor 
for the literal meaning, renders their h^st compositions ex- 
tremely obscure. Another, and not ihe least, difficulty to a 
learner of this language arises fi'om the abridgment of the cha- 
racters for the sake of convenience, by which the eye is de- 
pfived of the chain that origindly connected the component 
parts. In short, it is a lai^age where much is to be made out 
that is not expressed, and particul^y so in what is called fine 
writing ; and a thorough knowledge of it can only be acquired 
fi-om a femiliar acquaintance witi* the manners, customs, ha- 
bits, and opinions of the pecple. Those missionaries even, 
who have resided in the country the best part 6f their lives, 
and accepted employments about the palace, are fi^quently at 
a loss in translating and composing the official papers that are 
necessary to be inade out on the occasion of an European em- 
bassy. 

It is, however, a matter of surprise that, after all that has 
been published in Europe by the Jesuits, of the grandeur, the 
magnificent^, the learning, andthephilosophy of the Chinese, 
so very few persons should have taken tlie trouUe to make 
themselves acquainted with the knguage of this extraordinary 
nati(m. So littie was a professor of Chinese, at Rome, versed 
ia the langu^e he professed to know, that he is ssid * to have 
mistaken some characters found on a bust of Isis for Chinese, 
which bust and the characters were afterwards p^ ved to be 
the work of a modem artist of Turin, made after his own fancy. 
In Oreat-Britain we have known still less of the Chinese Ian- 
gu^e and Chinese literature than on the continent. It is not 
many years ^o, that one of the small copper coins of China, 
rtamped in the reign, and with the name, of the late Tchien- 
lung (or, as he is usually called in the southern dialect of China, 

• By Mfi Fauw.. 
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Kien-long), u-as picked up in a bog in Ireland, and, being coni 
sidcrcd as a great curiosity, was carried to an inde&tigable an- 
tiquarj% whose researches have been of considerable use in in- 
vestigating the ancient history and language of that island* 
Not knowing the Chinese character, nor their coin, it was na- 
tural enough for him to compare them with some language with 
which he was acquainted ; and the conclusion he drew was, 
that the four following characters on the face were ancient Sy- 
riac ; and that the reverse (which are Man-tchoo letters) ap- 
I>eared to be astronomical, or talismanic characters, of which 
he could give no explanation. 

FACE. 



TcHiEN-LUNG. m^ffr^\ (Emperor's name.) 
Pao-titng. mTthTT KdM Current value. 



REVERSE. 

jy mOk i—*l4m House, or dynasty, of 

PCTCHIN. Mai I J 1 ' J. ^^ 

Tchin. 



The Man-tchoo Tartar characters of another coin he supposed 
to signify pur, which is construed into sors, or lot ; and it is 
concluded, that these coins must either have been imported 
into Ireland by the Phoenicians, or manufactured in the coun- 
try ; in which case, the Irish must have had an Oriental alpha- 
bet. *' In either case," it is observed, *' these medals contri- 
" bute mci* e to authenticate the ancient history of Ireland than 
" all the volumes that have been written on the subject." 

I have noticed this circumstance, which is taken from the 
Collectanea Hibemica, in order to shew how littie is known 
of the Chinese character and language among the learned, 
when so good a scholar and eminent antiquary committed so 
great a mistake. 

The youth of China generally begin to study the language 
when they are about six years of age. Their first employ- 
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ment is to learn by name a certain number of easy characters, 
without any regard to the signification, or without under- 
standing the meaning of one of them ; consequently, without 
adding to the mind one single idea, for five or six years, 
except that of labour and difficulty. For the name of a cha- 
racter, it may be recollected, has no reference whatsoever to 
its meaning. Thus fifty-one different characters, of as many 
distinct significations, have the same name of ching ; and if 
ten or a dozen characters, bearing the sound of ching, should 
occur in the same page, the learner, in this stage of his edu- 
cation, is not instructed in the several meanings ; his object 
is to acquire the sound, but to neglect the isense, I have 
been told, that a regular bred scholar is required to get, by 
heart, a very large volume of the works of Confucius so per- 
fectly, that he may be able to turn to any passage or sentence 
Jfrom hearing the sound of the characters only, without his 
having one single idea of their signification. The next step 
is to form the characters, commencing by tracing, or going 
over, a certain number that are feintly drawn in red ink. As 
sooji as they are able to cover these with tolerable accuracy, 
without deviating fi:'om the lines of the ori^nal, they then 
endeavour to imitate them on fresh paper. These operations 
employ at least four years more oJF their life. Thus, a young 
man of fourteen or sixteen years of age, although he may 
be able to write a great number of characters, for each of 
which he can also give a name, yet, at the same time, he can 
affix no distinct idea to any one of tiiem. The contrary 
method would appear advisable, of teaching them first the 
sigiufication of the simple rctots alid the analysis of the c6m- 

Eund characters, and afterwards the sounds, or perhaps, to 
- the one accompany the other. 

Objections of a similar nature to those now fnentioned,. 
against the mode of Chinese education, have, it is true, been 
firequently stated with regard to the plan of educating youtlis 
in me public grammar-schools of our own country ; tliat some 
of the most precious years of their lives, when the faculties 
were in growing vigour, and the plastic mind most suscepti- 
ble of receiving and retaining impressions, are wasted in 
poring over the metaphysics of a Latin grammar, wliich diey 
cannot possibly comprehend, and in learning by heart a num- 
^^ of declinations, conjugations, and syntax rules, which 
serve only to puzzle and disgust, instead of affi3rdmg in- 
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struction (h* amusement ; that the grammar^ or philosoj^csi 
\7sn of a language, is useful only for the niceties and perfec- 
tion of that language, and not a subject for boys. In all 
instances, perhaps, where the language to be learned is made 
the common colloquial language of the pupil, tl^ objectimis 
stated against the use of the grammar may have some wei^t* 
But as mi^ is not the case with regard to the Greek and Latin 
languages in EiuDpe, nor to the written character in China, 
which differs widely from the colloquial, long experience may^ 
perhaps, in both cases, have led to the adq)tic»i of the most 
eligible method.* 

But a youth of Europe has a very material advantage over 
one of China, during the time in which he is said to be por- 
ing over his Latin grammar. He is in the daily habit of ac- 
quiring new ideas, from his knowledge of other languages. 
Kis mother-tongue supplies him with books, which he is 
able to comprehend, ami from Avhich he derives both enter- 
tainment and instruction. Without enumemting the gre^ 
variety of these that daily engage his attention, I deem it suffi- 
cient to observe, that his Robinscm Crusoe (the best bodk, 
with few exceptions, tiiat can be put into a boy's Imnd) shews 
the numberless difficulties to which he is liable in the worid, 
when the anxious cares of his parents have ceased to watch 
ovCT him ; it is th^re pointed out to him that, arduous as 
many undertakings may aj^ear to be, few are insurmountable ; 
that the body and the mind of man are furnished with re- 
sources which, by patience, diligence, prudence, and reflec- 
tion, will enable him to overcome the greatest difficulties, 
and escape the most imminait dangers. His Tom Jones, 
however exceptionable in those parts where human &iling^ 
ar^ represented under an amiable and alluring dress, leaves, 
upon the whole, a lively impression in favour of generosity 
and virtue, and seldowi fails to excite an indignant glow 

• That the Chinese method, however, is defective, may he inferred from the 
circumstance of the present Sir George Staunton having not only acquired, in Ihtle 
more than twelve months, and at the ajge of twelve years, such a number of 
Words and phraseology as to make himself understood, and to understand otheity 
on common topics of conversation, but he also learned to write the characters^ 
with such facility and accuracy, ^at all the diplomatic papers of the embassy, 
addressed to the Chinese government, were copied by him (the Chinese them- 
eelTcs being afraid to let papers of so unusual a style appear in their own hand 
writing) in so neat and expeditious a maimer as to occasion great astofusbinent 
It may be observed, however, that few youths of his age possess ihe t||Mrt9» 
the attention, and the general infonmttion with whidi he was endoieeSk 
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lagainst perfidy, selfishi^ss, and brutality. The young Chi- 
nese has no such relief from his dry study of acquiring the 
names and representations of things that to him have as yet 
no miming. He knows not a word of any language but 
his own. 

The lost step in the education of a Chinese is to analyse 
the characters, by the help of the dictionary, in the manner 
already mentioned, so that he now first begins to comprehend 
the use of the written character. Extracts from the works 
of their famous philosopher Cong-fbo-tse (the Confucius of 
the missionaries) arc generally put into his hands ; be- 
giniung witii tiiose that treat on moral subjects, in which 
are set forth, in short sentences, the prmses of virtue, and 
the odiousness of vice, with rules of conduct to be observed 
in the world. The eternal mean, in the style and manner 
of the maxims of Seneca, next follows; and the art of 
government, with an alnidgment of the laws, completes him 
for taking his first degree, which generally happens when he 
has attained his twentieth year. But, in order to be qualifi^4 
for any high employment, he must study at least ten years 
longer. 

From this view oi the written character, and the mode of 
education, it will readily occur, that littie progress is likely {q 
be made in any of the speculative sciences; and more especially 
as their assistance is not necessary to obt^n the most elevated 
situati<Mis in the government. The examinations to be passed 
for the attainment of office are principally confined to the know- 
ledge of the language; and, as far as this goes, they are rigid 
to the utmost degree. The candidates are put into separate 
apartments, having previously been searched, in order to as- 
certain that they have no writing of any kind about them. 
They are allowed nothing but pencils, ink, and paper, and 
within a given time they are each to produce a theme on the 
subject that shall be proposed to them. The excellence of 
the composition, which is submitted to the examining officers, 
or men of letters, depends chiefly on the follov,ing points. 

That every clmracter be neatiy and accurately made. 

That each character be well chosen, and not in vulgar use. 

That the same character do not occur twice in the same 
composition, 

The subject and the manner of treating it are of the least con- 
«ideration; but those on morality, or history, are generally 

z 
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preferred. If the following story, ^ commuaijcated by oqc 
of the missionaries, and conununicated, I believe, by the 
Abb6 Grozicr, be true, there requires no further iUu^tratiem 
bf the s^te of literature in Chin^. " A candidate for prefer- 
*' ment having inadvertently made use of an abbrevi^on in 
** writing the chamcfer ma (which signifies a horse) had'not 
" only the piortification of seeing his coftnpositiOT, veiygodi 
" in every other respect, rejected sdcly on that account, Imt, 
" at the same time, was severely rallied by the censor,, who, 
" amopg other things, asked him how 'he could possibJy e^^- 
" pect ms-horse to walk without having all his legs!" 

The construction of the colloquial, or spoken language, is 
extremely simple. It admits of no inflexion of termiaation, 
cither in the verb, or in the noun, each word being the sanie 
invariable monosyllable in number, in geaider, in case, mpod, 
and tense; and, as most of these monosyllables b^jn with a 
consonant and end with a vowel, except a few that temunaie 
in 1, n, or ng, the number of such sounds, or sunple sjlkbles, 
is very limited. To an European they do not exceed tjiree 
hundred and fift}% But a Chines^, by early habit, has ac- 

3uired greater power over the organs of speech, and can so mQ- 
ulate his voice as to give to the same monosyllable five or ax 
distinct tones of sound; so that he can utter at least twelve or 
thirteen hundred radical words, which< with the compounds, 
are found to be fiilly sufficient for expressing all his wants. 

On this curious subject I am enabled to speak with gre^ 
accuracy, through the kindness of Sir George Staunton^ to 
wh(Mn, indeed, I am indebted for more information in this 
work than I am allowed to acknowledge. From the best mami- 
script Chinese dictionary in his possession, he has obligfegi^ 
taken the trouble to draw out the fc^owing abestrapt of all tte 
simpfe sounds, pr words, in the Chmese language, together 
with thek- inflexions or accentuations, by which uiey are ex- 
tended as far as any tcMigue can possibly articulate, or the nice$t 
far discriminate. The first cplunm shews all the initial letters, 
* or their powers in the language: the second, the number of 
terminations, or the remaining part of the monosyllable, beside 
the initial ; and the third expresses the number of monosylla- 
bic sounds that may be given tg each by inflexion, or mpdtir 
lation of voice, and by making use of aspirates. 
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Number of ter- 






' Initiala. 


. minations to 


Number of inflexions 




Powet. 


. each. 


or accentuations. 


1 


Ch. as in Child. 


20 




s 


F.* 


ao 


30 rib aspirates. . 


3 


G. 


n 


32 no aspirates. 


4 


between H. & S. 


36 


114 'all strong* aspirailes. 


^ 


Y. 


16 


61 no aspirates. 


6 


J. as in French ^j^our. 


U 


34 no aspihites. 


7 


K. 


^ 37 


206 including aspiratof • 


S 


L- \ ' 


25 


66 no aspirates. 


9 


M- \ 


22 


58 no aspirates^ 


10 


N. 


23 


56 Qo asfMrates * 


11 


0. 


1 


2 no aspirates. 
104 including aspirates. 


13 


P. 


21 


13 


S. 


29 


86 no aspiratfts. 


14 


T. 


17 


105 including aspirates. 


15 


Ts. 


28 


147 including aspirates. 


16 


between V and W. 


13 


39 no aspirates. 


17 


Sh. 


19 


60 no aspirates. 


17 




342-1331 



Sofhat^ in the whole colloquial language of China, an European 
may make out 342 simple monosyllabic sounds, which, by the 
help of aspirates, inflexions of voice, or accentuations, are ca- 
pabk of being increased by a Chinese to 1331 words. Aiid 
a^ the written, language is said to contain 80,000 characters, 
andea<ih character has *a name, it will follow, that, on an aver- 
age, 60 characters, of so many difierent significations, must 
necessarily be called by the same monosyllabic name. Hence, 
a composition, if .read, would be totally unintelligible to the^ 
car, and must be seen to be understood. The monosyllabic 
sound as^goed to each character is applied to so many dif- 
ferent meanings, that, in itslmconnected state, it nxay be said 
to have no meaning at all. 

In the business of common life, the nice inflexions ot modu- 
ladons, that are required to make out these thirteen hundred 
words, may amply be expressed in about fifteen thousand cha- 
racters ; so that each monosyllabic sound will, in^s case, on^ 
an average, admit of about twelve distinct sighifications. This 
recurrence of the same words must necessarily cause great 
ambiguity in conversation, and it fi-equently indeed lea^ to 
ridicmous mistakes, especially by foreigna^. Thus, a sober 
missionaiy, intending to pass the night at a peasant's house, 
asked, as bs thought, fi>r a mat, but was y^ much surprised 
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on seeing his host presenting. him with a young girl; these 
two pbjects, so very diflferent from one another, being signi- 
fied by two words whose pronrniciatiom lire not disUnguisl^bley 
and consequently one or the other requiites to be us^ with an 
adjimct. .-' ~ . 

It w^as a source of daily amusement to oiir condiictors, to 
hear the equivoques we made in attempting to speak their 
language. A Chinese, when the sense is doubtfiil, will draw 
the character, or the root of it, in the air with his finger, or 
fan ; by which he makes himself at one* understood. 

But, as some of these monosyllabic yords, as I have ob- 
served of cHiNG, havenotless than fiifty distinct significations, 
which the nicest tones and inflexions, even of a Chineae voice, 
are not able to discriminate, such Ivords are generally convert- 
ed into compounds, by adding a second syllable, bemng some 
relative sense to the first, by which the meaning is at otite de^ 
termined. Amone the significations, for instance, of the mo- 
nosyllable FOG is mat of father, to which, for the sake of 
distinction, as fog has many significations beside that of fe- 
ther, they add the syllable chin, implying kindred : tfatis, 
a Chinese, in speaking of his parents^ invariably says foo* 
CHIN for fatiier, and mgo-chin for mothef; but, in writing, 
the character of chin would be considered as an unnecessary 
expletive; that of fog being very differentiy made fpomany 
other called by the same name. 

The grammar of this* language may bri^y be exj^bined. 
The noun, as observed, is indeclinable ; the particles te cm: 
TIE, mark the genitive, and always follow the noun; £it tke 
dative, which it precedes, and tunc or tsung tile abhtive, 
before which they are also placed. As for example, 
Nom. GAi love. , 

Gen. GAi-TEE of love. 
Dat. EUGAi^ to love. 
Ace. GAi love. 

Abl. TUNG or TSUNG GAI, irota or by love; And 
the safae m the plural. 

Give me your book, 
Keu go ne-te «soo. 
Dear to men, 
QuEi eu JIN. 
Come you WITH hiitt, 
Ne-lai - tung TA. 
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The adjectiYC is also formed from the genitive of the noun, as 
PAi, wniteness; pai-tie, white; jE^heat; jE-xiEhot; lee, 
reason; lee-tie, ratidnal; hau, goodness; h^^u-tie, good. 
But when the adjective precedes the noun, as it generally does, 
the particle tie is omitted, as, 

HAU-jiN, a good man. 
PAi-MA, a white h6rse. 
jE-swEE, hot water. • 

The plural of nouns i& expl-essed by prefixing some word sig- 
nifying plurality, as Tp-jiN, many men; to-to jin, a multi- 
tude of men; chung jin, all men; and sometimes by a re- 
petition of the word, as jin-jin, men. 

Adjectives are compared by placing the particle keng be- 
fore* the comparative, as 

YEou, soft; KENG YEou, softer. 
HAU, good; KENG, HAU, better. 
My book is newer than yours. 
Go-TE 5H00 keng sin ne-te. 

The superlative is marked by various particles, sometimes pre- 
ceding, and Sometimes following, the adjective, and it is also 
formed by repeating the positive, as 

HAU, HAU-TiE, vcry good. 
WHANG-WHANG*TIE, vcry ycUow. 

The personal pronouns are, 

ngo (flasal) or gOy ne, tu^ gO'tnen^ ne-men, ta-men* 
I, thou, he, we, ye, they. 

And th^y become possessives, in the same manner as nouns are 
changed into adjectives, by the addition of te or tie, as 

go^Uy ne-tCy ta4ey gO'tnen^tCj ne^men'tej ta-meiV'te. 
mine, thine, his, ours, yours, theirs. 

The verb has likewise neither conjugation nor inflection ; and 
the tenses, cw* times of action or passion, ar^ limited to three ; 
the present, the past, and the future. The present is signified 
simply by the verb, as go l ai, I come ; the past, is expressed 
by tte particle leo, as go lai leo, I did come, or I have 
come; and the future is formed by placing the particle yau 
beiFore the verb, as go yau lai, I will come ; or, when some- 
tiung very determined is meant to be expressed, the compound 
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YUEN-Y precedes the verb, as go-yxten-t-lai lam deter- 
mined to come. It may be observed, however, that aldiough 
these, and other particles signifying the time and mode of ac- 
tion, arenecessary in commcm speech, yet, in fine writii^, they 
are entirely omitted, which is another cause of the obscurity 
and difficulty that occur to strangers in the study of the Chi» 
nese character. 

The two negatives mo and poo, are of great use in tihe spoken 
language. The first is generally used with the verb yeu to 
have, and alw'ays implies a want or deficiency, as, mo yzv 
NAi, there is no milk ; mo yeu tcha, you can have no tea, 
I have no tea, there is no tea, &c. poo is generally used to 
express qualities of an opposite nature, as, hau, good; poo 
HAU, bad; je, hot; poo je, cold; ta, gireat; poo ta, litde. 
The usual salutation between fiiends is hau-poo-hau, well, 
or not well ? 

The limits I have prescribed for the present work wiU not 
allow me to enter into a more detailed account of this singular 
language. What has been said may serve to convey a general 
idea of the written character, and tihe simple construction of 
the spoken language. I shall now endeavour, in a few words, 
to explain the nature and construction of tihe Man-tchoo 
Tartar character ; which, if the preseitt femily continue 
on the throne for a century longer, will, in all probability, 
supplant the Chinese, or will, at least, become the court lan- 
guage. In the enimciation it is fiill, sonorous, and fer from 
being disagreeable ; more, like the Greek tihan an^^f the Ori- 
ental languages ; and it abounds widi all thcfee fftters which 
the Chinese have rejected, particularly with the letters B and 
R. It is alaphabetic, or, more properly spei&ing, syllabic ; 
and the different parts of spee^:!! ere suscq>tible otexiMTessing 
number, case, gender, time, modes of action, passion, and 
otlier accidents, similar to those of Eur(^)ean languages. 
This is effected either by change of termination, prepositKMi, 
or interposition. The character is extremely beautifiil, and it 
is writtcQ, like the Chinese, in perpendicular columns ; but 
beginning on the left side of the paper inst^d of die right, as 
is me case in writing the fcttmer language. 

Of the state of their literature, and progress in science, I 
have litde to observe. The nature of die l^gus^ will almost 
itself determine these points. With respect to any branch of 
polite literature, or specidative science, little improvement 
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seems to have been made in the last two thousand yotrs. In- 
deed, there are no works in the whole empire, modem or an- 
cient that are so much esteemed, so much studied, and I may 
perhaps add, so little comprehended, as the five classical books 
collected and onnmentad upon by their great philosopher 
Coi^-foo-tse, who lived about 450 years before the Christian 
sera ; and these certainly are very extraordinary productions 
for the time in which they were written. These works and 
a few writings of their fiivourite master, according to the an- 
nals of the country, escaped the general destruction of |Dooks, 
when the barbarous She-whang-te ordered all the monuments 
of leanung to be burnt, except such as treated of medicine 
and agriculture, about two hnndred years before Christ, for 
the absurd purpose, as they state, that he might be considered 
by posterity as die first civilized emperor which had governed 
Chjina ; and that the records of its history might, by ^is mean 
artifice, appear to commence with his reign. 

Admitting such an event to have happened (which, how- 
ever, may be considered as doubtfiil ) the supposition invdves 
in it thb necessary consequence, that the stock of learning at 
that time must have been very confined. It is scarcely pos- 
sible, otherwise, how one person, near the end of liis reign, 
could have contrived to assemble together all the works of art 
aiHi literature, dispersed through so large a tract of country, 
and so enli^tened as it was then supposed to be. There 
were, besides, other independent sovereigns in the country, 
over whom he hadlittle or no control ; so that it is very pro- 
^ble the comnronwealth erf letters suffered no great loss by the 
bumkig of the Chinese books. When the cSif Omar com- 
manded the Alexandrian library to be destroyed, which the 
pride and the learning of the JPtolemy family had collected 
fixMn every part of the world, literature sustained an irreparable 
loss ; but, although the tyrant had the power to consign to 
eternal oblivicMi the works of science, yet he had no power 
over the principles upon which these works were constructed. 
These principles had spread themselves wkie over the world. 
The expedition of Alexander carried the learning of the Egyp- 
tians and the Greeks into various countries of Asia, where 
they continued to flourish. And when the tyranny and op- 
p^ion of the seventh Ptdemy (Physcon) f^ced the Alex- 
andrians to aband<Hi a city that was perp^ually streaming with 
^ hk)od of ita citizens, Aey fcnand an asylum in the Grecian 
§t^s and ind^er^t parts of Asia* And as this sanguinary 
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t\Taiit, 111 the midst of his cruelties, pretended, and indeed 
shewed, a fondness for literature, the arts and die sciences 
flourished even hi his reign. The migrations, therefore, at this 
timej ffom the capital of Egypt, were of the greatest impor- 
tance, and use to those nations among whom the refugees set- 

*>^}^. Unluckily for Cliina, the wild mountainous forests to- 
vAirds the south, and tlie wide sandy deserts to the north, that 
reftder any communication extremely difficult between this 
empire, and the rest of Asia, together with their dislike for 
ibreigiiers, seem, at this time, to have checked the progress of 
those arts and sciences which had long flourished in Europe 
and in Africa. Their history, at least, is silent, as to any com- 
munication with India, till a century nearly after the commenoe- 
ment of the Christian aera, when the religion of Budha found 
its way from Tibet into China. 

4 Whether the burning of the works of the learned in China 
did or did not happen, appears, as already observed, to admit 
6f some doubt ; but the antiquity , and the authenticity, of the 
five king, or classics, seems to be sufficiently established. 
And considering the early periods in which they were writtqi, 
tliey certainly demonstrate a very superior degree of civiliza- 
tion. Is has been observed that, in this comitry, the ^rts, the 
sciences, and literature, are not progressive; and the fitve king 
M ould lead one to conclude, that they have rather even been 
retrograde than stationar}% The names of these works are : 

1. sHoo-KiNG. A collection ctf records and annals of various 

princes, commencing more than 2000 years before Christ 

2. sHEE-KiNG. Odes, sonnets, and maxims; most of them 

so abundant in metaphor, and so dbscure, that much of 
the sense is to be made out by the translator. 

3. YE-KiNG. The perfect and the broken lines of Fo-shee ; 

tlie most ancient relict in China, and perhaps the first 
attempt at written language : now perfectly incompre- 
hensible. 

4. cHUNG-cHoo. Sj5ring and autumn. Tlie history of some 

of the kings of Loo : the work principally of C(Mig-foo-tse. 

5 . L E E - p: E E Ceremonies and moral duties. A compilation <jf 

Cong-foo-tse. 
The lines of Fo-shee puzzled even \ht great philosopher of 
the country, who declared himself dissatisfied with all the 
explanations of the commentators* The learned and inge- 
nious Leibnitz fancied he discovered in them a -system of 
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hksmy ^Ml'xnetic, by which all the operations imd resvits of 
nuinba-s might be perf<»nned, with the help of two figitfes 
onJy, the cypher or zero, 0, and an unit 1, the fonner being 
ccmsidered as the constant mxiltiple of the latter, a^ 10 is (J 
the unit. Thus 1 would stand for 1, 10 for two, 11 for three, 
100 for four, and so on. It is imnecessary to observe, with 
how many inconveniences such a system would be attended, 
when reduced to practice. This discovery of the binary se- 
ries, which the mathematician, in •all probability, considered 
only as a philosophical pla)rthing, was communicated to Fa- 
ther Bouvet the' Jesuit, who, happening at Aat time to be 
fi9g2ig^ in decyphering the linaes erf JEo-shee, caught the idea, 
anQ^ in an extaey of jcy, proclaimed to the world tihat Leibnitz 
had solved tibe Fo-sbeeaa rkldle. 

. The jnissionarics of the Romish church are so accustomed 
te the in^ystat^ea with whidi their teligion abounds, that every 
thing they 'meet with, and do nci understand, amon^ a strange 
pcG^e^ is also" resolved into a tnyst^. Thus, the following 
figure, which the Chioese, ia alhision to the regular lines de- 
scribed on the backrshell of some of the tortdises, metaphrni- 
cally call the mystic t(xtoise, has be^n supposed by some of 
these gentlemen to cont^ the most sublime doctrines of 
Chinese philosophy ;. that they emt»ace a summary of all that 
m perfect and imp^fect, rejwesent the numbers of heaven and 
earth, and such like jai^on, which, it obviously appears, is 
naless unintelli^ble to memselves than to their readers. 

Ttese femous lines, supposedto be found on the back of a 
tortds^, are the following : . . 
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Who does not perceive, at a singie glance, in tins |%iH« the 
common school-boy's trick of the m^c square, or placing 
the nine digits so that thqr shaU make the sum of fifteen every 

way, thus, > 




2 


9 


4 


7 


5 


3 


6 


1 


^ 



\z 



and what arc the perfect and imperfect numbers, but the odd 
and even digits distinguished by open and dose points? Li 
like manner, I am inclined to believe, the several ways <rf 
placing these open and close points, that occur in Chinese 
books, are literally nothing more than the diflferent combina- 
tions of the nine numerical figm^es, for which ihej Bare sub- 
stituted. 

Most of the other king have been translated, whcJly osr in 
pj^, and published in France. It may be observed, however, 
that all the Chinese writings, translated by the missicxiaries, 
have undergone so gne&t a change in theu* £uitM>emi dress, 
that they ought rather to be looked Upcm as ongioals iifm 
translations. It is true, aliteral translation would be ncMiaense ; 
but there is a great difference between ^ving the meaning rf 
an author and writing a commentary upon Wm. Sir Wiuiam 
Jones obsares that the only method of doing Justiee to the 
poedcal compositions of the Asiatics k to give, nrst a verbal^ 
and then a metrical, version. The most barren suUect, under 
his elegant pen, becomes rq)lete vnth beauties. The follow- 
ing stanza, fix)m one of the odes of th^ ^>ee-king, is an instance 
of this remark. It is calculated to have been written about the 
age of Homer ; and it consists of fifteen characters. 

; 2 3 4 5 6 

The peach-tr^;*no^^feir, howgracefiil, its leaves, how bloom- 

r r N? 9 10 11 

ing, how pleasant ; such is a bride, when she enlers her 

^ 12 13 u 15 

bridegroom's house, and attends to her whole femUy. 

This is a feir translation ; as no more expletives are inserted 
than such as were necessary to make up the sense ; and it is 
thus paraphrased by Sir William Jones. 
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<" Cay dlild of Spring, the gtrckn'fli qaee))» 
*' Yon peach Uee charms the roving^ sight ; 
** Its fragrant leaves, how richly "green ! 
" Its bk>ssoms» how divindy bright t 

" So sofUy smOes the blooming bride, 
** By love and conscious virtue led, 
*» O'er her new mansion to preside, 
** And placid joys around her spreid.** ' 

The late emperor Kkn-Long was considered among the 
best poets of niodem times, and the most celebrated of his 
compositicms is an ode in praise of tea, which has been 
painted on all the teapots in the empire. The following is a 
- verbal translation, with such auxiliariesonly as were necessary 
to make the sense complete. 

** On asIoWfire deta tripod, whose colour and texture shew 
•* its hmg use ; fill it with clear snow-water ; boil it as long 
** as would be necessary to turn fish white, and crayfish red ; 
** throw it upon the delicate leav^ of choice tea, in a cup of 
'' yoolf (a paiticufer sort of porcelain). Let it remain as long 
*^ ^ the vapour rises in a cloud, andvleaves only a thin mist 
** floating on the surface. At your ease, drink this precious li- 
** quor, which will chase away the five causes of trouble. We 
•* can taste and feel, but not describe, the state of repose pro- 
" duced by a liquor thus prepared." 

He TJTOfe, likewise, a long descriptive poem on the city and 
country of Mookden/ln Man-tchoo Tartary^ which has been 
translated by some of the missionaries, and appears to possess 
much more merit than his ode on tea, of which, however, it is 
difficult to judge without a thorough knowledge of the lan- 
guage, as me ode miay owe its chief beauties and its fame 
more to the choice of the characters than to the sounds, literal 
sense, or versification. To an European, the Chinese lan- 
guage amesast0 hav^ few elegancies : it wants all the litde auxi- 
Ixeyies uik add grace and enei^ to those of Europe. In the 
Chinese, tte beauty of an expression depends entirely cm the 
choice of the character, and not on any selection or arrange- 
ment of ^ monosyllabic sounds. A character uniting a happy 
association of ideas has the same effect iq)on the eye of the 
Chinese as a jp^neral theorem expressed irt symbols has on a 
mathematician ; but in both cases a man must be learned to 
feel the beauties of the concise expression. Even in speaking. 
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the language has few cxpl^ves : " English good^^Chinese^ 
better,'' — ** to-day go, to-morrow come,'* — sea no bounds 
Kiang no bottom ; — ** well, not wdl ;" — are modes of expres* 
sion in which an European will not find much elegance. 

In addition to the defects of the kgi^i^ge;, there is another 
reason wdiy poetry is not likely ever to become a fi^vourite pur- 
suit, or to be cultivated wit^ sucogss, among 4iie Chinee. The 
state of society we have seen to be such as.entirdy to exclude 
the passion erf love. A man, in this country, marries only 
from necessity, or for the sake of obtaining an 4)eir to hb.pj^o- 
perty, who may sacrifice to his i^ianes, or because the maxims 
of the^govemment have made it disgraceful to remain in astate 
of celibacy. The fine sentiments that arise fix)m the mutual 
endearment of two persons enamoured of each other can, 
therefore, have no place in the breast of a Chinese : and it is 
to the effusions of a lieart thus circumstanced that poetry owes 
some of its greatest cliarms. Nor can tfjey be consider^ as a 
nation of v^'arriors : and war, next to love, has ever been tiie 
lavoiuite theme of the mus9S. 

The language is much better adapted to the concise style of 
ethics than the sublime flights of poetry. The moral preoqpts 
of Cong.foo-tse display an excellent jnind in the writer, and 
would do honour to any age and nation. The following will 
serve as a specimen of his subjects, style, and manner. 

** There is one clear rule of conduct : to act with siBcerity- ; 
*' and to conform with all one's soul, and with all one's strength, 
" to this universal rule — do not any thing to another that you 
^* would not wish another should do to you.'' 

How conformable is this sendrnqnt, a^ well as the words in 
which it is expressed, to that of the great Author of our reli- 
gion; a religion whose *' ways are ways of {deasaiatness, and 
" all whose paths are peace." 

" Five things ought to be well observed in the world i 
" Justice between the prince and the subject; a&ction be- 
" tween father and son; fidelity between itmi and wife ; sub- 
*' ordination among brothers; concord among firiends. 

" There are three radical virtues : prudence to discern, uni- 
" versal benevolence to embrace (aU mankind); courage to 
" sustain. 

" What passes in a man's mind is unknown to others : if 
*' you are wise, take great care of what none but yourself cm 
*•' see. ^' ^ . 
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. " Bxaic^les are better for the people than precepts. 

. " A wise Hum is his own most severe censor : he is his own 

" acooaer, his own evidence, and his own judge." 

"A nation may accomplish more by bravery than by fire 
" and water. I tiever ki^w a people perish, who had courage 
" for their support.'* ^ 

*^ An upright man will not pursue a crooked path : he fol- 
"lows the stmght road, and wdSk^ therein secure.'* 

Ebving taken this short view of their language and literature, 
I shall now pr6ceed to shew the pre^nt state of the arts and 
sciences, as fer as the commimications I had, not onlywith the 
missionaries, but also wjfh scone of the most learned Chinese, 
wiU ^low me to pronounce on these points. The observatioits 
I have to make must, of course, be very general ; minute par- 
ticulars will not be expected in a work of this nature. There is 
no branch of science which the Chinese afifect to value so much,, 
and understand so little, as astronomy. The necessity, indeed, 
of beii^able to mark, with some degree of precision, the re- 
turns of the seasons and certain periods, in so large a commu- 
nity, must have.directed an eany attention of the government 
to thfe subject ; and, accordingly, we find, that an astronomical 
board has formed one of the state establishments fixMn the earli- 
est perk>d3 of their history. Yet, so little pat)gress have they 
made in this scfence, that the caily part of its functions, which 
can becafled^tronomical, has long been conimitted to the 
care <rf' foreigners, whom tW affect to hold in contempt, and 
to consider as barbarians. The principal object of this board 
is to firame and to publish a national calendar, and to point out 
to the govemm^t the suitable times and seasons for its import- 
ant undertakings. Even wl^n the mani^ of a prince or prin- 
cess of the blood is about to take place, the commissioners of 
astronomy must appoint a fortunate day for the celebration of 
tte nuptSals, which is announced in form in the Pekin gazette. 
. In tpis important almanack, as in the Greek and Roman 
cdeiKiars, are inserted all the supposed lucky and imlucky 
days in the year, {x-edictions of the weather, days proper for 
ts^ong medicine, commencing journeys, taking home a wife; 
lajring the foundation of a house, and other matters of moment, 
f^ entering upon which particular times are assigned. To 
tbe«up$rib[itendency of the Chines^ members of tliis august 
trHHHHl is~<«)nunitted the astrdogic^ part; a committee of 
*lh(EiH|j^selected annuaBy f(|r the execution i>f this important 
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task. Whether the men of lettcrS, as they odl themselves, 
fealiy believe in the absurdities of judicial astroiogjr, tnt whe- 
ther they may think it necessanr to enccmrage the obaenmuce 
of popular superstitions, cm political considerations^ I w/Sl'oot 
take upon me to decide. If, however, diey should hs^pm^ to 
possess any such superior knowledge, gtett credit is due to 
them fen* acting the farce with such apparent earnestness, abd 
with so much sdemnity. The duration of the same s;p^ten(i 
has certainly -been long enough ioc them to have discoveied 
tiat the multitude are mwe eflfecttially governed by opmion 
than by powd*. ' 

The phenomena of the heavenly bgdies, to an enlightened 
and intelligent mind, furnish the most grand and st^it^ spec- 
tacle in nature ; to the ignorant an<i superstitious, the most 
awful. The common people of all countries, and in alt ages, 
hkve considered the occasional privation of the light of the tffo 
great luminaries of heaven as the forerunners of some extraor- 
dinary event, whilst the more inttelHgent part of the ccnrnntifiStjr 
have turned these si^>erstitious notions to thdr advanHge. 
Thaks is said to have been able to calculate ^ retumg of 
eclipses six hundred years before tJ^ birth of Claist;*?rf 
course, he was weU acquainted with the causes by wfaichillQ'* 
were produced; yet his countrymen were always filled with 
superstition and Xtrtoc on the event of an ec^pse. PkrWeh 
has observed that Pericles learned from Anaxagoras to ovlsr- 
come the terrors which the various phenomena of the heavans 
inspired into those who knew not their causes ; and he men- 
tions a striking proof which he gave of this knowledge, on te 
expedition against Peloponn^us, when there happa||^'a& 
eclipse of the sun. Tlte sudden darkiiess, being conllsmd 
^s an omen unfavouraUe to the object of the expeditioni, occa- 
sioned a genei-al consternation. Pericles, observmg tiie pflot 
of his own galley to be fri^e^d and ccMiiused, to(^ has ^fik 
and pkced it before his eyes, asking him at the same tiiH^ if 
he found any thing alartning, or dF evil presage, m.vAiAH 
then did? and upon his answering in the negative : *^ WiKrt 
" then is the difference," said Pericfca, ^* between tjiis coutf- 
*' iiig and the other, except that something of greater esl^ait 
*' than my cloiik deprives us of the ligte of the sun?" Niaf 
can it be doubted, that Alexander when, on a like occ^^, pre- 
vious to the battle of Arbda, he commanded a sacrifie^ » te 
made to the sun, the moon and the ^-arth, as being ^iBUitfe^ 
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pcxvtrtto;\9lixch eclipses wtcc owing, did it merely to appease 
the superstitious notions of his army. To suj^)ose him igno* 
xBUt €^ thdbr causes wcHild be paying an ill compliment to his 
great master. Thus it might have b^n with regard to the Clii- 
ueac government, which, whether through ignorance or pdicy, 
s^ continues to obsore \ndi the greatest solemnity the same 
peeemonies, or nearlv so, on the event of an eclipse, which 
ware in use among uie il^yptians, Greeks, and Romans, near 
two thousand years ago. When the moon was darkened by an 
tdipstf then- drums and darions and trumpds were sounded, 
khder the i^otion that, by their shiill and loudnoise^ they might 
ussist in relieving the labouring goddess. , 

'< A TMt ed4)8e darkens the neighbouring planet ; 
'f Soun4 thei^i sound all our iristniments of war! 
*' Clarions and tnunpets, silver, forass^ and iron, 
'* And beat a thousand drums to help her labour !" 

.The brazen gong is violently b^t by the Chinese on the 
s^e occasion J and that*such an event may not pass unob- 
^ervefd, and the lununary thereby be deprived of the usual . 
assistance ctf music, to fiighten away or to charm the dragoh, 
wldch they suppose to have seized upon it, the gieat officer^ 
of state, in every city and principal town, ai^ instructed to 
^ve public notice of the time it will happen, according to the 
c^culalionsof the national almanack. A rude projection of 
a Junar eclipse, that happened whilst we were at Tong-choo, 
was stuck up in the comers of die streets; all the officers 
(Were ki mourning, and all business was suspended for that 
ay» When the Dutch embassadors were in Pekin, the sun 
; edipsed on the 21st of January, 1795, which Iiappened 
to t>e the first day of their new-year : a day observed through 
Tie whole empire with the greatest festivity and rejoicing; 
vd ahnost the only day on which the bulk of the people rc- 
in from their respective occupations. The embassador and 
suite were summoned to court at the usual hour of three 
I the morning. On arriving at the palace, fhey were told 
in consequence of an eclipse of the sun, which was 
fibout to happen on that day, and which was a most unfor- 
ate event, portending an unhappy year to their country^ 
B-emperoi* would not be visible for three days, during 
vmc;Jh time the whole court Would to into mourning ; that 
^^ amtisemf nts, feadt$, andj eat^rtamments, usual on this 
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particular day, ^otild be s w^imnkd^ fipmooc cad of Ihe em- 
pire to the oiber^ 

Before an eclipae bflmeos^ the menibers of the mathema- 
tical board, and other iearaed men in office, assemble nesr 
tiie palace, each fattving in hia band a aketdi of die obscira- 
tion, in order to nitness the tnidi of the aaCrcnioiiier's caku-^ 
lation. But if tfae^ peq)le were not allinleiealBd in nudck^ 
the calculation to agree widi die time aododttrcinamiBtanceg 
of the edipse, die aitronomers weiild run nogrcat hazard of 
i9cing deetcted in an error, pronrided it was not a verjr gbrim 
pne; as they have no instruments for measuring time \idtn 
any tolerable degree of accuracy. The momei^ the edq^ 
begms, they all nil down on their knees, and bow thdr heads 
nine times to the ground, during iiiiich is sinidc up a hoip- 
ble crash of gongs, ketde drums, trumpeto, and other noi^ 
instruments^ inteiuled to scare the devomingdragcm. 

From the observance of such extravagant ceremonies it 
w<iuld not be fair to infen^ their total ignc»ance o£ tbe prin- 
ciples c^ astronomy ; but that sudi is really the case, ^ 
latter part of their history furnishes abundant testimony. Jft 
tiie thirteenth centurv, when Gen-gis Khan, the Moi^ 
Tartar, first entered China, and his successor Kublai Khop 
effected the conquest of the country, the greatest disonipr 
and confusion prevailed in then- chronology. They, were 
neither able to regulate the reckoning of time, nor to sirttfc 
the limits of the different provinces, nor even to ascertaih ^ 
divisions of larids, as allotted to the several districts. Kub- 
lai, according to their own annals, held out encour^igem^tj 
for learned men to frequent his court Grata eyeiy part of ^ 
world, and through the means of the missionari^, b^Hfa of 
the Christian and Mahomedan faifh, but principally the^tter* 
and perliaps still more through the descendants df the Gr^s, 
who anciently settled in Bactriana, many important improve-; 
meats were then introduced into China. He caused a r^ular I 
sur\'ey to be taken of the whole empire; he adjusted theiri| 
chronolog}'', and corrected the errors of ^ their astnmomical 
observations ; he imported various mathematical and ^strqipot 
mical instruments frotii Balk and Samarciand (such as were 
then in use among the Chinese being of a rude cpnstrifc^Qr 
'and unfit to m^e observation^ oT .the heavenly bodies w\ 
any tolerable degree of accui^y ) i and hie jepaiijpd the 
communication by water, thaJjoonp^ts the northern/ ^ 
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^Sfaflb^iii extremities of tfie empire, a wwk, in tih« contem- 
plation of which the mind is hot more strongly impressed 
with the grandeur and magnitude of the object than with the 
|:3e^ing sense of its impcntant utility. 

In some of the early accounts of China, published in Eu- 
rope, we find the descr^on of certain instruments, said to 
have been discova^ed on a mountain near the city of Nankin, 
and afterwards {daced by the ChiMse partly in that capital and 
partly in Pekin. On a more accurate examination of those 
instruments, it appeared that they had all been constructed for 
soihe particular place lying under the 37tfi parallel of latitude ; 
from whence it followed, that all the observations made with 
ihem at Pekin, which is in 39^ 55' north, as well as all those 
Aiftde at Nankin, in 32^ 4' nc^th, must have been entirely 
Slse : and the very act of placing them so distant fi-om the pa- 
rallel for which they were constructed is in itself a sufficient 
]pr6(rf of the ignorance of the Chinese in matters of this kind. 
Bit: Pauw has ^en the most probable conjecture respecting 
ftbse instrumaits. He supposes them to have been made at 
Balk, in Bactriaina, by some of those Greeks who obtained the 
gcivemment of that province under the successors of Alexan- 
der^ imd that they nEui passed into Cluna during the period of 
the Moli^l government. 

The death of KuWai Khan was speedily followed by the 
WtA expubion of the Tartars fixwn China, and, most probably 
at the same time, of all those fcamed men thev had been the 
iMtos of introducing into the country : for when the empire 
i^^a^agairi subdued by the Man-tchoo Tartars, whose race now 
fills the throne, Sun-chee, the first emperor of the present dy- 
nasty, observes in an edict, published by him in 1650, that, 
Since the expulsion of the Monguls, the Chinese had not been 
able to make a correct almanack ; and that error had been ac* 
ctttnulating on error in their astronomical observations and 
elMX«l6k^. At this time, some Mahomedans were again 
found to superintend the construction of the calendar ; but the 
office ^vdving, at lengtii, upon a Chinese, the unfortunate al- 
Tiianack-makcr happened to insert a false intercalation, assign- 
ing thirteen months to the year 1670, when it should have 
tontsuncd no more than twelve. This mistake was an event 
too fiMlunate to be overlooked by some catholic missionaries 
who, at that time, happened to be in the capital. They saw 
the advantages to be derived from convincing the Tartar^ of 
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the igmn-aoiGe of the Chinese m a niatter of the la^ 
to the ffovemment ; and they had little doubt of success, where 
prejudice was already operating in their &vour. In short, the 
Europeans succeeded ; the almanacks of that year' were de- 
clared defective, were called in, a new edition printed off, and 
thepoor almanack-maker is said to have been strangled. 

Four German Jesuits were then appointed to fill the vacant 
places in the tribunal of mathematics j and^ being men of 
learning, they proved of no small use at court After these, 
the Portuguese succeeded to the appointments of regulating 
the calendar ; three of whom, as already observed, are now 
entrusted with this important office. Fortunately for these 
gentlemen, the Chinese have no means of detecting any little 
inaccuracies that may happen in their calculations. 1 saw, and 
conversed with, numbers of their learned men, at the palace of 
Vuen-min-yuen, but I can safely say, that not a single Chi- 
nese, nor a Tartar, who shewed themselves there, were pos- 
sessed of the slightest knowledge of astronomy, nor oi^ who 
could explain any of the various phenomena of the heavenly 
bodies. Astronomy with them consists entirely in a certain 
jargon of judicial astrology ; and they remain fimJy attached 
to the belief of the doctrines of their great philosopher, deli- 
vered more than two thousand years ago ; which teach them 
that " the heaven is round, the earth a square fixed in the raid- 
*' die ; the other four elements placed at its four sides ; water 
" to the north ; fire to the south ; wood to the east; and me- 
" tal to the west : '^ and they believ? the stars to be stuck, like 
so many naik, at equal distances from die earth, in the blue 
vault of heaven. 

As to the numerous eclipses taken notice of in the records 
of the country, they are mere registers, noted down whenever 
they happened, and not predictions or the result of calculations. 
It does not appear, indeed, that the Chinese were, at any time, 
able to predict an eclipse, notwithstanding all that has been said 
in their favour on this subject. The reputed Chinese tables, 
published W fatiier Couplet, have been detected to be those 
of Tycho &ahe ; and Cassini found the chronology of their 
eclipses, published by Martinus, to be erroneous, and their 
returns impossible. It could not, Indeed, be otherwise : the 
defectiveness of the calendar must necessarily falsify all their 
records as to time. 
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Had the missionaries been disposed to confer a real service 
on the Chinese, instead of misleading Ihe world by their strange 
and wonderful accounts of this people, instead of bestowing 
so much time in translating into Chinese a set of logarithm 
tables for the use of Kaung-shee, the second emperor of the 
present dynasty, dF which they pretend he was so fond that he 
always carried them about with him suspended to his girdle, 
they should rather have taught them the use-4«:id the conve- 
nience of the Arabic numbers, of whose combinations and re- 
sults their own Ismguage is not capable, and hav^ instructed a 
few of their youth in the principles of arithmetic and the mathe- 
matics. For such an omission^ however, human nature can 
readily find an excuse* It would be too great an instance of 
self-denial to relinquish the advantages and the credit which 
their superior skill had gained them over a vast empire, by 
making the individuals of that empire participate in their know- 
ledge. 

When we reflect, for a moment, how many perple^cities and 
difficulties were occasioned by the irregular coincidences of 
the solar and lunar periods, in the calen^irs of Europe, from 
the time of Julius Caesar to the altering of the style by pope 
Gregory, we may readily conceive how great must be the er- 
rors in the chronology of a country, where the inhabitants are 
entirdy ignorant even of the first principles of astronomy, and 
where they depended on the adventitious aid of foreigners, to 
enable them to carry into execution one of the most important 
concerns of the government. 

Every tlung 6f their own invention and discovery carries 
with it such strong marks of origmality, as cannot easily be 
mistaken. The langu^ declares itsefr to be, most unques- 
tionably, the production qf the coimtry ; so does the mariner'^ 
compass ; and they have a cycle, or period, to assist their 
chronology, of which I think none wUl dispute with them tiie 
mvention, In thdr records it is carried back to the time of the 
emperor Whang-tee, the third from Fo-shee. This pycle^ 
consisting of sixty years, has no reference to the periods of the 
motions or coincidences of the sun and moon, as one qf the 
same period among the Hindus, but is used merely as our 
centuiy , to cUstinguish time into aeras or ages. Instead of de- 
nommating any given year, the first, second, or third year of 
such a cycle, they have assumed two sets of characters ; one 
set consisting of ten, and the other of twelve ; the fiirst am 
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calkd the ten roots, and the secfMxl the t^vdve tntinches. Hie 
combinaticMi of a root and a branch gives a name for the year;, 
and the different permutati(xis, of which they are aqjatde, 
siq^ly them with sixty distinct titles, nu^Lvr^ the coiaplete. 
cycle of sixty years. The nature o£ Ais peri^ nuiy be ren-^ 
dered &miliar to such as are not conversfvnt with die combi- 
naticMi of numbers, by assumit^ the mimerals from 1 to XO 
for the 10 roots, and the letters of the alf^bet from a to m» 
for the twelve branches, and by jdacingtl^m inacircle, in the 
following manner, where the cycle be^ns with the letter a. 



P 
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* ^ 2 '^ «. 
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Supposing these letters and figures to be CImiesQ c^^araptqnb 
the first year of any cycle would be qtUed 1a, the. second 2^ft^ 
the durd 3c, and so on to 10k, the tenth year; the ekveofc 
would be 1l, the twelfth 2m, the thirteenth 3a, and tlte six^ 
tieth IQity when the whole revolution would be 
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This cycle, though always iKsed m the records of their histo- 
ly, never appears in the date of public acts. These only spe- 
^fy the time of the reign under which tl^ are ^ven, as tlie 
first, second, or third day of the first, second, or third moon, 
cf &e first, second, or third year of the reign of such ot such 
W emperor. 

. Little progress as they appear to have made in the science of 
astroqomy, their knowle^e of geography, which supposes, 
indeed, an acquaintance with the fijrmer, is equally limited. 
Their own empire was considered to occupy the fniddle space 
of the square surfece of the earth, the rest of which was made 
up of islands. When the Jesuits first entered China, thqr 
found the charts, even of their own country, rude and incor- 
rect sketches, without any scak or proportion, wherein a ridge 
of mountains covered a whole provmce, and a river swept 
away half of another. At present they have neat and accurate 
maps of the country, copied after the original survey of the 
whde empire, imdertaken a^d completed by the Jepuits^* after 
several years of indefetigable labour. 

Although the Chinese language be unfevourable for nume- 
rical combinations, it is admirably adapted for the concise 
operations of algebra, and the terse demonstrations of geome- 
t^, to neither of which, however, has it ever been made 
subservient ; both the one and the other being totally unknown 
in the country. Their arithmetic is mechanical. To find the 
J^fregate of numbers, a machine is in universal use, Grom the 
man of letters to the meanest shopman behind his counter. 
By this machine, which is called a Swan-pan, arithmetical 
operations are rendered palpable. It consists of a fi^ame of 
wood,, divided into two compartments by a bar running down 
the middle : through this bar, at right angles, are inserted a 
number of parallel wires, and on each wire, in <Mie ccmipart- . 
moxt, are five moveable balls, and in the <^er two. These 
lyires may be considered as the ascending and descending 
powers of a numeration table, proceeding in a tenfold propor- 
tiiMi; so that if a ball upon any of the wires, in the larger com- 
partment, be placed gainst tiie middle bar, and called unity, 
or one, a bsjl on the wire next above it .will represent ten, and 
(^ cm thei^xt cme hundred; so, also, a ball on the wire next 
bdow diat expressing unity will be one tenth, the next lower 
OBe^iimdredth, and tiie third (Mie thousandth, part df an unit ; 
and th» balte on the CQri:ej^onding wires in the waaiBer cppfi- 
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partmcnt will be five, fifty, five hundred, five tenths, five hun- 
dredths, five thousandths ; the Value or power of each rf these, 
in the smaller division, being always five times as much as of 
those in the larger. In the following figure, suppose X be as- 
sumed as the Une of units, the lines to the right will be inte- 
gers decimally increasing, and those to the left fiactional parts 
decimallf decreasing ; and the Swan-pan, in the present posi- 
tion of Ae halls, will represent the number 573916 -^yft* 




This is clearly a system of decimal arithmetic, which, for 
tlie ease, simplicity, and convenience of its operations, it were 
to be wished was generally adopted in Eurqpe, instead of the 
endless waysin which the integer isdifferently (Mvidedindififerent 
coimtries, and in the difierent provinces of the samecountry. The 
Swan-pan would be no bad instilment for teaching to a blind 
person the operations of arithmetic. Yet, paradoxical as it may 
jjeem, these operations, as performed by the Chinese, like th^ 
written characters, require more the exercise of the eye than 
of the mind. The simple addition or subtraction of the little 
balls, to or Irom the middle bar, shews at once, by their dispo- 
sition on the board, the result of any required combination. 
The invention of it, I think, may fairly be attributed to the 
Chinese ; though it has been compared, how justly I cannot 
jM^tend to say, to tiie Roman abacus. 

It has been observed, and, perhaps, with a great deal of 
truth, that the arts which supply the luxmies, the convetu- 
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^cies, afld the necessaries of life, have derived but little advaiw 
tagd in the first instance fi-om the labours and speeulaticmg of 
philosophers ; that the ingenuity of artists, the accidental oc 
progressive discoveries of common workmen, in any particular 
oranch of business, have frequently afforded data, fi-om which, 
by the reasonings and investigations of philosophers, hints have 
sometimes been struck out for arriving at the same ends by a 
shorter way ; that the learned are, therefore, more properly, to 
be considered as improvers than inventors. Of this morti- 
fying truth, the Chinese afford many stroi^ examples in thor 
arts and manufactures, and particularly in some of those ope- 
rations that have a reference to chemistry, which camiot here 
be ssdd to exist as a science, although several branches are in 
common practice as chemical arts. Without possessing any 
theory concerning the affinitfes of bodies, or attractions Sf co- 
hes^>xi or aggregaticMi, they clarify the muddy waters of their 
rivers, for immediate use, by stirring them round with a piece, 
of ^^lum in a hollow bamboo ; a simple operation, which^ 
experience has taught them, will cause the clayey particles to 
fell to the bpttom : and, having ascertained the feet, they have 
given themselves no further trouble to explain the phenome- 
non. 

In lik^ manner, they are well acqu^ted with the effect rf 
steam upon certain bodies that are immersed in it ; that itsheat is 
much greater than that of boiling water* Yet^ although for 
ages they have been in the constant practice of confining it in 
ciQse vessels, something like Papin's digester, for the puipose 
of softening horn, fi-om which their thin, transparent, and capa- 
cious lanterns are made, they seem not to have discovered its 
extraordinary force, when thus pent up i at least, thjey have 
never thought of applying that power to purposes which animal 
strength has not been adequate to effect* They extract from 
the three kingdoms of nature the most brilliant colours, which 
they have also acquired the art of preparing and mixing, so as 
to produce every intermediate tint j and, in their richest and 
most lively hues, they communicate these colours to silks^ 
cottons, and paper; yet they have no theory on colours. 

The process of smelting iron from the ore is well kno\^Ti 
to them ; and their cast- ware of this metal is remarkably thin 
and li^ht. They have also an imperfect knowledge of convert- 
ing it mto steel ; but their manufectures of this article tire nbt 
to be mentioned with those <rf Europe, t will not say of Eng- 
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land, because it stands unrivalled in this and, indeed, almost 
eveiy other branch of the arts. Thou^ their cast-iron wares^ 
appear lig^and neat, and are annealed in heated ovens, to take 
off somewhat of their britdeness, yet their fuxKess (rf render- 
ing cast iron malleabte is imperfect and all their manu&ctunei^ 
of wrought iron are consequently of a very inferic»* kind, nc^ 
only in workmanship, but also in the quali^ of the metal, j^ 
most of the other metals their manu&ctures are above medio-^ 
crity. Their trinkets of alver-fiUagree are extremely neat, and 
their articles of tootanague are h^hly finished. 

With the use of cannoh they j»«tend to have been long 
acquainted* When Gen^s-Khan entered China, in the thir- 
teenth century, artillery and bombs and mines are said to have 
been employed on bodi sides ; yet, when die city of Macao, 
in the year 1621, made a present to the emperor of three 
pieces of altillery, it w^as found necessary to send along with 
them three men to instruct the Chinese how to use them. 
The introduction of matchlocks, I am inclined to think, is c^ 
no very ancient date ; they wear no marks of originality about 
them, like other articles of Chinese invention ; oa the ccm- 
trary, they are exact models of the old PcMtuguese match^ 
lock ; and differ in nothing fiom those which still continue to 
be carried, as an article of commerce, by this naticxi to 
Cochinchina. There can be no doubt, however^ of theuse^ 
of gunpowder being known to the Chinese long before the 
Christian aera. 

In a very ancient treatise on the military art, there i^ a 
detjdled account of the manner how to annoy an enemy^g 
camp, by springing a mine with gunpowder ; but this treatise 
makes no mention of cannon. Fire- works, made gen^raBy 
of gunpowder, filings of zinc, camphor, and other ingre- 
dients, are described in various old tracts. It b easily con- 
ceived, that the deflagration of nitre was likely to be &st 
noticed in those counttties where it is the spcMitaneous and 
abundant production of the earth, which is the case on the 
elevated desarts of Tartery and Thibet, and an die low and 
extensive plains of India and China. The gui^wder, hoW'^ 
ever, made by the Chinese, is extremely bad. They have oq 
particular manufectwy, but each individual makes his own. 
It is in f^ct one part of the soldier's employment to prepare 
his owTi gunpowder. The usual propcMrtions, acct^^&ig to 
Yan-ta-gin's information are, 
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50 pounds of nitre, 

25 sulphur, 

25 charcoal. 

They know not the art of granulating the paste, as in Europe, 
but use it in a coarse powder, which sometiniies cakes together 
into a solid mass ; and, from the impurity of the nitre, (no 
means appearing to be employed or extracting the common 
salt it usually contmns ) the least exposure to the air, by attract- 
ing the moisture, makes it unfit for service* This may be one 
reason for their objection to firelocks. 

It has been remarked that the three great discoveries of the 
magnetic needle, of gunpowder, and of printing, in Europe, 
followed close upcMi me return of the famous traveller Marco 
Polo. It ^'as the boast, indeed, of Caung-shee to the Jesuits, 
when they instructed him in some of the sciences of Europe, 
that the latter country was neither acquainted with the mari- 
ner's compass, nor with the art of printing, nor with gunpow- 
der, till they had been in common use in China near two thou- 
^nd years. As to gunpowder, it is pretty obvious that our 
coiuitryman, Roger jBacon, was well acquainted with the in- 
^edients that enter into its composition, m more than one part 
of his works he observes that, with saltpetre and other articles 
may be made a fire, that will inflame to a great distance ; and 
in one place he states that with sulphur, ^tpetre, and some- 
thing else which he disguises under two or three barbarous 
words, a composition may be made, by which the effects of 
thunder andof lightning may be imitated. Bacon died in the 
year 1292, and Marco rolo returned to Europe in 1295 ; so 
that he could not possibly have received any hint to lead to- 
wards the discovery through the channel of the Venetian tra- 
veller.* 

If the Chinese had, at any period of their history, been ac- 
quainted with tiie art of casting large cannop, and of making 

• The inrention, in Europe, is usually attributed to one Schwartz, a Grerman 
ttonk, about the vear 1354, whieh, however, is very doubtful, as Aere is every 
reason to belive that cannon was made use of at the battle of Creasy, whi^h hap- 
pened in the year 1346. And Mariana, in his account of the siege of Algeziras 
ifUkt Spaniards, in the year 1342, or 1343, as quoted by bishop Watson, observes 
"that the Moors very much annoyed the Christians wiA their iron shot ;" 
and he further adds, that " this is the first mention made in history of the use of gun- 
•*^powder and ball" It is, therefore, extrertely probable that the first introduc-' 
tiii of gunpowder into Europe was by some Mahomedans from the eastward, and 
dat ScWartz was not the inventor, although he might perhaps have been the fii-st 
pubUsker of the discovery. 
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use of them in their wars, it is scarcely probable Aejr \yotild 
ever have lost it. Yet, it is very certmn, the two Jesuits, Schaal 
and Verbiest, took great pains to instruct them in the method 
of casting cannon ; in which, however, they have not made^any 
progress or improvement. I observed, near one of the gates 
of Pekin, a few rude, ill-shapen, and disproportionate pieces^ 
lying unmounted on the ground ; and these, with some of the 
same kind on the frontier of Canton, and a few pieces, appa- 
rently twelve pounders, at Hang-tcheu-foo, which had wooden 
pent-houses erected over each, were the only cannon that wc 
noticed in the whole country. 

Mr. Bell, who visited China in the suite of the Russian em* 
bassador, nearly a century ago, remarks that, " towards th^ 
" western extremity of the great wall, he observed some 
" hundreds of old cannon piled up in one of the towers, eadi 
" composed of three or four pieces of hammered iron, joined 
** and fastened together with hoops of the same metal." It k 
probable, indeed, that the Chinese, like the Hindoos, before the 
time of Shaal and Verbiest, made use of cannon of wrought 
iron, which were hooped together like those mentioned by 
Mr. BeU. 

In making their salutes, of which they are not ^xoing, they 
invariably employ three small petards, or pistol-barrds rather, 
w hich are stuck erect in the ground ; and in firing these small 
pieces the soldiers are so afraid, that they are discharged by 
a train laid from one to the other. When captain JParish 
caused a few rounds to be fired from two field-pieces, which 
w ere among the presents for the emperor, in as quick succes- 
sion as possible, the Chinese officers very cooUy observed, 
that their own soldiers could do it just as well, and perhaps 
better. And when lord Macartney asked the ex-viceroy of 
Canton if he would wish to see his guard go through the difFe* 
rent evolutions, as practised in Europe, he replied, with equ^ 
indifference, that *' they could not possibly be new to him, who 
" had been so much engaged in the wars cm the frontiers of 
" Tartary ;" though the chances are that he had never before 
seen a firelock : with such ridiculous afiectation of superiority 
and contempt for other nations does the unccHKjuerable pride 
of this people inspire them. It seems, indeed, to be laid down, 
as a genenil principle, never to be caught in the admiration d 
any thing brought among them by foreigners. Whenever a 
man of rank came to look at the presents, if observed by any 
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4fttSj he wonld carelessly glance his ^e over them, and aflfect 
a» much indMference as if he were in the daily habit of view- 
mg tilings of the sanie kind. 

' A French |rfiysician, who travelled in China, says, he never 
gaw agpi alembic or distillatory apparatus in the whole country. 
The art of distillation, however, is very well known, and in 
eommcm practice. Their sau-tchoo (Utefally burnt wine) is 
an ardent; ^irit distilled from 'v^ous kinds of grain, but most 
tommonly from rice, of a strong empyreumatic flavour, not 
unlike the spirit known in Scotland by the name of whiskey. 
The rice is kept in hot water till the grains are swollen; it is 
then mixed up with water in wMch has been dissolved a pre* 
paration odled pe-ka, consisting of rice-flower, liquorice-root, 
ibimseed, and gariic ; this not only hastens fermentation, but 
fa supposed to give it a peculiar flavour. The mixture then 
undergoes distMation. The sau-tchoo, thus prepared, may be 
etmsidered as the basis of the best arrack, which in Java is 
eichi^vely the tnanufecture of the Chinese, and is nothing more 
fiian a rectification of the above sjarit, with the addition of 
ftK>lasses and juice of the cocoa-nut tree. Befcwe distillation, 
flie Uquor is simply caHed tchoo, or wine, and in this state is 
s very msipid and disagreeable beverage. The vine grows ex* 
tremely weU in idl the provinces, even as fer north as Pekin ; 
but the culture of it seems to meet with litde encouragement ; 
and no wine b made fit)m the juice of the grape, except by die 
tttissicMuaies near the capital. 

The manufect'ure of earthen ware, as far as depends upon 
tfic preparation of the materials, they liave carried to a pitch 
of perfection not hitherto equalled by any nation, except the 
iap^mese, who are allowed to excel them, not only in this 
branrfi, but also in all articles of lacquered and varnished waie, 
liehich fetch exorbitant prices even in China. The beaut\^ of 
^ir porcelain depends, in a great degree, upon the extreme 
kbour and attention that is pdd to the assortment and the 
prejparation of the different articles employed. These are, in 
general, a fine sort of clay, called kao-lin, which is a species 
oi soap-rock, and a granite called j^e-tun-tse, composed chiefly 
<jf quartz, the proportion of mica being very small. These 
materials are ground down and washed with the gixiatest cai e ; 
tad when the paste has been turned or moulded into forms, 
'^Cach ^ece is put into a box of cliay before it goes into the 
<)TCn ; yet, with every precaution, it frequently hai)pcns (so 
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much is this art still a work of chance ) that a whole 0¥ca 
nms together, and becomes a nuisscl* vitrified matter. Ndkher 
the Chmese nor the Japanese can boast of ^ving to the ma- 
terials much elegance of form. With those mmutaUe models 
fix)m the Greek £ukl Roman vases, thought into modem i]^e by 
the ingenious Mr. Wedgwood, di^y will not bear a comparLr 
son : and nothing can be more rude and ill-designed than 
the grotesque figures, and other objects, painted, or rather 
daubed, on their porcelain, which, however, are generally the 
work of the wives and children of the labouring poor. That 
they can do better, we have evident proof ; fi^r if a pattern be 
sent out fi'om England, the artists in Canton will execute it 
w ith scrupulous exactness ; and their colours are inimitable^ 

The manufacture of glass was totally imknown amcoig thera 
until the last century, when, at the recommendaticHi of the Je- 
suits, a family was engaged to go fix>m France to Pekin, &x 
tlie purpose of introducing the art of glass-making into the 
country. The attempt foiled of success, and the concern, at 
the death of the manager, was broken up. In Cantcxi they 
melt old broken glass, and mould it into new Ixxms ; and ttej 
have been taught to coat pkites of glass with silver, which arc 
partially used as looking-glasses ; but their common mirrors 
are of polished metal, wluch is apparently a compositicm of 
copper and zinc* 

The pride or the policy of t)ie gov<ernment, affectir^ to des* 
pise any thing new or foreign, and the general want of encbu* 
ragement to rvew inventions, however ingenious, have beea 
^eatly detr«nental to the progress of thearts aiidraanufecture^ 
The people discover no want of genius to conceive, nor of deaf>, 
jtcrity to execute ; and their imitative ppwere have ^ways been 
acknowledged to be very great, Of tjie truth of this remark 
we had several instances at Yuen-min-yuen. The complicated 
glass lustres, consisting of several hundrpd pieces, \^erc takei^ 
down, piiece by piece, in the course of ha|f an hour, by two 
Chinese, who had never seen any thing of tjie kind befi»e, apd 
were put up again by tliem with equal facJUty ; yet Mr. Paiiter 
tliought it necessary for our mechanics to attend at bis ward- 
house several times, to see them taken down, and ^gain put to- 
gether, in order to be able to nianage the business on their ar- 
rival in China. A Chinese undertodk to cut a slip of glass 
from a large curved piece, intended to cover the great dcane 
of the pjimetarium, after our two artificers had broken thjpep 
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fliauiar pieces m attempting to cut them with the help of the 
diamond. The man performed it in private ; nor coiild he be 
prevailed an to say in what manner he accomplished it. Being 
a little jagged along the margin, I suspect it was not cut, but 
fi^ctured, perhaps by passing a heated iron over a line drawn 
with water, or some other fluid. It is well known that a Chi- 
aese in Canton, on being shown an European watch, under- 
took, and succeeded, to make one like it, though he had never 
^en any diing of tte kind before ; but it was necessary to fur* 
nish him with a main spring, which he could not make : and 
they now fabricate in Canton, as well as in London, and at one 
third dF the expense, all thc^e ingenious pieces of mechanism 
which at one time were sent to China in such vast quantities 
£*on:^ the repositories of Coxe and Merlin. The mind of a 
Chinese is quick and apprehensive, and his small delicate hands 
are formed for the execution of neat work. 
. The manufecture of silks has been established in China at a 
period so remote as not to be ascertained from history ; butthe 
lime when the cotton plant was first brought from the northern 
parts <rf India into the southern provinces of China is known, 
and noticed in their annals. That q;)ecies of the cotton plant, 
from which is produced the manufecture usually galled rwnkin 
cottcai, is said to lose its peculiar yellow tint in the course of 
two pr three years, when cultivated in the southern provinces ; 
owing, in all pipbability, to the great hejit of the weather and 
Qondimed supshine. I have raised this particular species at the 
Cape of Good Hope, where, upon the same plant, as well as 
on- others produced from its seed, the pods were as frill and 
the tint<4'as deep a yellow in the third year as in the first. As 
is generally the case in most of their manufectures, those of 
silk and potton do not ^pear to have lately undergone pro- 
gres^ve improvement, The want of propa; encouragement 
fcooi the government, and the ri^d adherence tq anqient usage, 
have ren&red, indeed, ^ their febricks stationary « 
. Of all the mechanic^ arts, tliat in which they seem to have 
attah^ the highest degree of perfection is the cutting of ivory. 
In tins branch they st^ umivalled, even at Birmingham, that 
great nursery of the arts and manufiictures, where, I under- 
stand, it has been attempted,' by means of a machine, to cut 
ivory fens and other articles, in imitation of those of the ChiT 
tiese ; but the experiment, although ingenious, has not hitiierto 
succeeded to that degree, so as to produce articles fit to vie 
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with those of the latter. Nothing can be mere f it<|u1sitfll^ 
beautiful than the fine open work displayed in a Clm^^ fm^ 
the sticks of which would seem to be singly cut 1^ the h^md^ 
for whatever pattern may be required, or a shield with coat 
of arms, or a cypher, the article will be finished accOTdmg to 
the drawing, at me sh(Mtest notice. The two outside sticks are 
full of bold sharp work, undercut in such a manner as coukt 
not be performed any otfier way than by the hand. Yct^ the 
most finished and b«iutifiil of these fans may be purchased a* 
Canton for five to ten Spanish dollars.* Out of a soBd bait 
of ivory, withahole in it not larger Aan half an inch in ^ame* 
tcr, they will cut fix)m nkie to fifteen distinct hollow globes^ 
one \iithin another, all loose, and capable of being turned round 
iii everv (Erection, and each of them carved full of the ^m^ 
land of open work that appears on the fens, A very small suvei 
cf money is the price <rf one o£ these difficult triftes. Models 
of temples, pagodas, and other pieces of architecture, are beau- 
t2ully worked in ivory ; and from the shavings, interwovefi 
with pieces of quills, tiiey make neat baskets and hats, which 
arc as liglu and jrfiant as those of straw. In short, aH kindiS 
of toys f(Mr children, and other trinkets and trifies, aj?^e execuleif 
in a neater manner and for less money in Chkm timn in awj^ 
other part of the world. ' 

The various uses, to which tlmt elegant species of teeS; 
called the bamboo, is applied, wouH require a volume to eim^ 
merate. Their chairs, their tables, their skreens, their bed-' 
steads and bedding, and many other household move^Wes, 2ffi 
entirely constructed of this hollow reed, ds\d some of them '^ 
a manner sufficiently ingenious and beautiful. It is used (m 
bo^ti ships icM* poles, for s^ls, for cables, for rigging, arid fo^ 
caulking. In husbandry f&f carts, for wheelbarrows, for wheeK 
to raise v^ter, for fences, for sacking to hold grain, and a va^ 
riety of other utensils. The young shoots furnish an article of 
food ; and the wicks of tlieir candles are made of its fibres. It 
serves to embellish the^arden of the prince, an^ to cover the 
cottage of the peasant. It is the instrument, in the haWd- ^ 
power, that keeps tKe whole empire In awe. In short, there 



• I aip aware that those laboured pieces, of Italian make, of ivory cut into 
kmdscapes, with houses, trees, and figures ; sometimes so small as t<J he co/mprfe- 
bended within the cMimpass of a ring', may be quoted against me» but the work of 
a solitary and secluded monk, to beguile the weary hours, is not to be brought in 
eompetition with that of a common Chinese artist, by whi(?h he earns, hifi UvdlSiood. 
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ftw wes to which a Chinese cannot apply the bamboo^ 
^ki^er entire or split into, thin laths, or fiirther divided into 
$b]fe8 to be twisted into cordage, or macerated into a pulp to 
^ mapufectured into paper. 

TThat *' there is nothing new under the sun,*' was the ob* 
feFA^tipn (rfa wise man in days of yore. Impressed with tte 
same idea, an ingenious and learned modem author * has writ- 
fen a hock to prove that all the late discoveries and inventions 
of Eurqpe were known to the ancients. The discovery of 
laaking paper from straw, although new, perhaps, in Europe, 
i$ of very ancient date in China. The straw of rice and other 
ffm^i the bark of the mulberry-tree, the cotton shrub, hemp, 
Unties, and various other plants and materials, are employed 
in the paper manufectories of China, where sheets are prepared 
of such dimensions that a single one may be had to cover the 
whdie side erf" a moderate-sized room. The finer sort of paper, 
for writing upon, has a sur&ce as smooth as vellum, and is 
jK^hed with a strong solution of alum, to prevent the ink from 
{sk^king. Many old persons and children earn a livelihood by 
nvas^g the ink from written paper, which, being afterwards 
lieateQ and boiled to a paste, is re-manufactured into new 
^sheets ; and the ink is also separated from the water, and pre^ 
^rved for future use. To this article oi their manufacture the 
QPts in our own country owe so many advantages, that little re- 
quires to be said in its fevour. The CMnese, however, ac* 
Ipiowledge their obligations to the Coreans for the improve- 
ments in making ink, which, not many centuries ago, were 
wceived from them. 

As to the art of printing, there can be little doubt of its an* 
tiquity in China ; yet, they have never proceeded beyond a 
wooden block. The nature, indeed, of the charact^ is such, 
feat moveable types would scarcely be practicable. It b true, 
the component parts of the characters are sufficiendy simple, 
and few in number ; but the difficulty of putting them toge- 
tho:" upon the frame, into the multitude of forms of which tliey 
Ve capable, is, perhaps, not to be surmounted. 

Like the rest of their inventions, the chain pump, which, in 
Europe, has been brought to such perfection as to constitute 
an essential part of ships of war and other large vessels, con- 
tinues among the Chinese nearly in its primitive state ; the 



* Mr. Dut^ns, 
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principal improvement, unce its first invaition, consisting in 
die subsdcution of boards, or basket work, Scar wisps of straw. 
Its power with them has never been extended beyond that of 
raising a small stream of water up an inclined plane, fix>m 
one reservoir to another, to serve tte purposes of irrigation. 
They are of difierent sizes ; some worked by oxen, some 
by treading in a wheel, and others by the hand. 

The great advantages attainable £ix)m the use of mechanical 
powers are either not und^'stood or, purposely, not employed. 
In a country of such vast peculation, machmery may, p^-- 
haps, be considered as detrimental, especially as, at least, 
nine*tenths of the community must derive their subsistence 
fix)m manual labour. It may be a question, not at all decided 
in thek- minds, whether the general advanta^;es of fecilitating 
labour, and gaining time by means of machinery, be sufficient 
to counterbalance the individual (Bstress that would, for a 
time, be occasicmed by the introduction of such machinery. 
Whatever'the reason may be, no such means are to be met 
with in the country. Among the presents that were carried 
out for the emperor were an apparatus for the air pump, various 
articles for c^^iducting a set of experiments in electricity, 
and the models of a comjdete set of mechanical powers placed 
upon a brass pillar. Tli emperor, happening to cast his eye 
upon them, enquired of the eunuch in waiting for what thqr 
were intended. This mutilated animal, almough he had 
been daily studying the nature and use of the several presents, 
in order to be vhlt to say something upon them, wnen they 
shoulcl be exhibited to his master, coijdd not succeal in making 
his imperial majesty compretend the intention ci the articl^ 
in question. " I fancy," says the old monarch, " they are 
*' meant as play-things for some of my great grand-children." 

The power of the pulley is understood by them, and is 
applied on board all their laige vessels, but always in a single 
state ; at least j I never observed a block with more than one 
wheel in it. The principle of the lever should also seem to 
be well known, as all their valuable wares, even silvei* and 
gokl, are weighed with the steelyard : and the looth and 
pinion wheels are used in the construction of their self-moving 
toys, and in all tiieir rice-mills that are put in motion by a 
water-wheel. But none of the mechanical powers are applied 
on the great scale, to facilitate and to expedite labour. Sim- 
plicity is the leading feature in all their contri\wices that relate 
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telhe arte ^jfad' ttittfiufecAures. The tools erf every artificer • 
are of a construction the most simple that it should seem 
possible to make them ; and yet each tool is so-contrived ait 
to answer several purposes. Thus, the belknvs of the jtdack^ 
smith, which is nothing more than a hoUew cylinder of wood^ 
with a valvular pistcwi, beside blowing the fire, serves far hife 
aeat, when set on end, and as a box to contain the resit of his 
tools* The barber^s bamboo basket, that cont^ns his aj^para* 
tus, is also the seat fiM* his Customers. The joii^r makes 
use of his rule as a walking stick ; and the chest that holds 
his tools serves him as a bench to wcH'k on. The pedlar's 
box and a large umbrella are sufficient for him to exhibit d 
his wares, and to form his litde shop. 

Little xian be scud in favour (rf the state of the fine arte in 
tlus country. Of their poetry, modem and ancient, I have 
riven a specimen ; but l4hink it right once more to observe 
mat, with regard to Asiatic compositions, Europeans cannot 
form a proper judgment, and more especially of thtoseof the 
Chinese, wluch, to th^ mysterious and obscure expressions 
of metaphor, a:dd the disadvantage erf a language that speaks 
but little to tfie ear ; a whole sentence, or a combination of 
ideas, being sometimes shut tip in a short monosyllable^ 
whose beauties are most studiously addressed to the sense of 
seeing alone^ 

Of the other two sister arts, paindng and musac, a more 
decidJed opinion may be passed. Of the latter, I have litflc 
to observe. It does not seem to be cultivated as a^ science : 
itis neither learned as an elegant accomplishment, nor prac- 
tised as an amusement of genteel life, except by those fe- 
males who are educated for sale, or by such as hire thiemsdves 
<mt fiDr the entertainment of those who may be inclined to 
punJiase their favours. And,, as die Chinese differ in their 
ideas fix^m all other nations, tb^sc women play generally upbn 
wind instruments, such as small pipes and flutes ; wlulst^tfie 
feyourite mstonment of the men is the guitter, or something 
not every unlike it, some of which have two strings, sonie 
fi>ur, and odiers seven. Eunuchs, and tte lowest clasisof 
persons, are hired to play; and the merit of a performance 
should seem to consist in the intenseness of the noise brougl^ 
out of the different instrument^. The gong, or, as they aill 
it, the loo, is admirably adapted for tliis purpose. This inr 
stnunent is 9 sort of shallow kettle, or rather the lid of a 

nd 
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k€ttle, which they strike with a wood^i mallet covered n^ 
leather. The composition is said to be copper, tin, and bis* 
muth« They have also a kind of clarionet, three at four 
different sorts of trumpets, and a stringed instrmnent, not 
uiUike a violcmcello. Their sing is a combination of uneven 
reeds of bamboo, not unlike the pipe of Pan ; the tones aixs 
far from being disagreeable, but its construction is so wild 
3nd irregular, that it does not appear to be reducible to any 
kind of scale. Their kettie-drums are generally shaped like 
barrels ; and tiiese, as well as different ^ed bells fixed in a 
frame, constitute parts in their sacred muac. They have 
also an instrument of music, which conasts of stones, cut 
into the shape of a carpenter's square, each stone suspended 
by the comer in a wooden frame. Those which I saw mk 
peared to belong to that species of the silicious genus usua% 
called gneiss, a sort of slaty granite. In the Keswick museum 
are musical stones of the same kind, which were picked up 
in a rivulet at the foot of Skiddaw mountain ; but tiiese se^ia 
to contain small pieces of black shorl or tourmaline. It is, 
indeed, the boas* of their historians, that the whole empire 
of nature has been Isdd imder contribution, in order to com- 
plete their system of music : that the skins of animals, the 
fibres of plants, metals, stones, and baked earths, have all 
been employed in the production of sounds. Their in- 
struments, it is true, are sufficientiy varied, both as to shape 
aikl materials ; but I know of none that is even tolerable to 
an Eur<»ean ear. 

A Chinese bajid generally plays, or endeavours to play, in 
unison ; and sometimes an instrament takes the octave ; but 
they never attempt to play in separate parts, confining their 
art to the melody only, if I may venture to apply a name of so 
much sweetness to an aggregation of harsh sounds. They 
have not the least notion of counter-point, or playmg in parts; 
an invention, mdeed, to which the elegant Greeks had not 
arrived, and which was unknown in Europe, as well as A^, 
until the monkish ages. 

I never heard but one single Chinese who could be said to 
smg with feeling or plaintiveness. Accompanied with a kind 
of guittar, he sang the following air in praise of tiie flower 
Moo-lee, which it seems is one of the most popular songs in 
tiie whole country. The simple melody was taken down by 
Mr. Hittner, and I understand has been published in London, 
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with head and t^Upieces, accompaniments, and all Ae re- 
fined arts of European music ; so that it ceases to be a speci- 
men of the plain melody of China. I have, therefore, given 
it in its unadorned state, as sung and played by the Chiiw^e, 
together with the words of the first stanza, and their literal 
translation. 

MOQLEE^WHA. ' '^ 



^'rc ftlrC fM ftfm 



ilfc 



f'^rrm 



¥=^ 




^• mP '—P- 



^ 



m 



^'f^rF l fcftfOljjJlf^^ 



■'<<Vwt 



MOOLE-WHA. 
I, 

12 3 4 5 

Hau ye-to sie;i wha, 

6 7 8 9 10 11 12 13 

Yeu tchau yeu jie lo tsai go kia 

14 15 16 ir 18 19 

Go pun tai, poo tchoo mun . 

20 21 22 23 24 2^ 

Twee tcho sien wha ul lo. 



11. 

12 3 4 5 6 

Hau ye to- Mop-lee wha 

7 8 9 ^^,V^ 12 13 14 

Man yuen wha k^^lspy poo quee t^. 

15 16 17 18 19 ^r ■ 

Go pun tai tsai ye ta^^^^ 

21 22 23 24 25 26"' 27 

Tai you kung kan wha jin ma^ 
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XITESAL TRANSLATION. . 

I )' 

I. 

12 3 4 5 

How delightful this branch of fresh flowers 

6 7 8 9 ' 10 11 12 IS 

" One morning one ^ it was dropped in my house 

U 15 16 17 18 19 

h^ owner will wear it not out of dooFs 

2fr 51 2$ 23 24 25 

B&t I will hold die fresh flowerwid behappy. 
II. 

1 3 3 4 5^ 

How delightfiU this branch of the Mob-lee flower 

"7 8 9 10 rt tt ts t^ 

In the full plot of flowers blowing freely none cxcds i^ . 

■ 15 16 17 18 1^ 20 . 

I the owner will wear this gathered branch 

21 22 23 24 25 26 ' ^ ^• 

Wear it yet fear, the flower seen men will envy. 

I have thought it not amisp to subjoin a few other airs rf 
the popular kind, which were written by a gentleman at 
Canton. 



CHINESE POPUI4AR AIRS. 
No. I. 
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No. II. 
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No. IV. 
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No. V. 
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No. VI. 
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No. VIII. 
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They have no other notion of noting down music than that 
of employing a character expressing the«ame of eveiy note 
in the scale ; and .even this imperfect way they kamed from 
Pereira the Jesuit. They afiected to dislike the embassador's 
band, which they pretended to say produced no music, but a 
confusion of noises; j'et the emperor's 'chief niusician ^vp 
himself a great deal of trouble in tracii^ out the several hv 
struments on large sheets of paper, each of its particular size, 
marking the places df the lK)les, screws, strings, and other 
parts, which they ccMiceived necessary to enable them to make 
otliers of a simikir ccMistruction. 

It would be difficult to assign the motive that induced fe- 
thef Amiot to observe, that " the Chinese, in order to obtaiii 
** tiieir scale of notes or gamut perfect, were not afraid <^ 
" submitting to the most laborious operations in geometry, 
" and to the most tedious and disgusting calculations of the 
" science of numbers ; " ashe must have known that they were 
aitc^ther ignorant of geometrj^, and that their arithmetic ex- 
tended not beyond their swan-pan. Of the same nature i^ 
the bold and unfounded assertion of another of the Jesuits, 
*' that the musical system (rf the Chinese was borrowed fr&m 
*' them by tlie Greeks and Egyptians, anterior to the time of 
" Hermes or OrjJieus !" 

With regard to painting, they can be considered in no 
other light than as miserable daubers, being unable to pea- 
cilout a correct outline of many objects, to give body Ijp 
the same by the application of proper lights and shadows, ana 
to lay on the nice shades of coloiu-, so as to resemble the tints 
of nature. But the gaudy colouring of certain flowers, birds, 
and insects, they imitate with a degree of exactness and bril* 
liancy to. which Europeans have not yet arrived. To give 
distance to objects on canvas, by diminishing them, by raint 
colouring, and by perspective, tiiey have no sort of concqp^ 
tion. At Yuen-min-yuen I found two very large p^tings of 
landscapes which, as to thp'pencilling, were done with toler- 
able execution ; but they were finishoi witk a minuteaess of • 
detail, and without any of those strong lights and masses df 
shade which give force and effect to a picture : none of the 
rules of perspective were observed, nor any attempt to throw 
the objects to their proper distances ; yet I could not helpfencyT 
ing that I discovered in them the hand of an European, The 
oi4 eunuch, who carried tlie keys of the room, frequeiitlj 
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asked me, when looking at these pictures, if I did n(^ tliink 
his countrymen were excellent painters : and having one day 
expressed great admiration for the talents of the artist, he led 
me into a recess of the room, and, opening a chest, supported 
upon a pedestal, he observed, with a sigiuficant look, he was 
now going to produce something that would astonish me. He 
then took out several large volumes, which were full of figures, 
drawn in a very superior style, and tinted with water colom^, 
representing the several trades and occupations carried on in the 
country ; but they seemed to be stuck against the paper, hav- 
ing neither shadow nor foreground, nor distance, to give than 
any relief. On the opposite page to each figure was a descrip- 
tion, in the Mant-choo Tartar and the Chinese languages. Hav- 
ing turned over one of the volumes, I observed, on the last page, 
the name of Castaglione, which at once solved the riddle. On 
re-examinihg the large pictures in the hall, I found die same 
name in the comer of each. While going thrqurfi the volume, 
the old eunuch fi"equently asked, if any one m Europe could 
paint like the Chinese? but, on my pointing to the name, and 
Tepeating the word Castaglione, he immediately shut;the book, 
and returned them all into the chest, nor, fix)m that time, could 
I ever prevail upon him to let me have another sight of them. 
On enquiry, I found that Castaglione was a missionary in great 
repute at court, where he executed a nuntiber of paintings, but 
was expressly directed by the emperor to paint all his subjects 
sAer the Chinese manner, aixi not like those of Europe, widi 
broad niasses of shade, and the distant objects scarcely visible ; 
observing to him, as one of the missionaries told me, that the 
imperfections of the eye afforded no reason why the objects of 
nature^ should also be copied as imperfect. This idea of the 
emperw accords with a remark made by one of his ministers, 
who came to see the portrait of his Britannic majesty, that 
** it was great pity it should have been spoiled by the dirt upon 
*Vthe fiice," pointing, at the same time, to the broad shade of 
the nose. 

(yurrardini, an European painter, published an account of 
his yoyage to China ; where, it appears, he was so disgusted, 
that, having observed how little idea they possess of the fine 
arts, he adcS, with rather more petulancy than tinith, " these 
" Chinese are fit for nothing but weighing silver and eating 
" rice.^' Ghirrardini painted a large colonnade in vanishuig 
persj)ective, which struck them so very forcibly, that they cour 

EC 
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cta<kd he must certsdidy have dealitigs with the d^ biit, oa 
approaching the canvas, and feeling with their hands, in order 
to be fully convinced that all they saw was on a M sur&ce^ 
they persisted that nothing could be more unnatural than to re^ 
present distsmces, where chere actually neither was, nor could 
be, any distance. 

It is scarcely necessary to add any thing further with regard 
to the state of painting in China, I shall only observe, that the 
emperor's favourite draughtsman, who may, of course, be sup- 
posed as good or better than others of the same profession in 
the capital, was sent to make drawings of some of the principal 
presents to carry to his master, then m Tartary , as elucidations 
of the descriptive catalogue. ITiis man, after various unsuc* 
cessful attempts to design the elegaat time-pieces of Vulliamy, 
supported by beautiful figures ofWiite marble, supplicated my 
assistance in a matter which he repr^ented as of th^ last impor* 
tance to himself. It was in vain to assure him that I was no 
draughtsman ; he was determined to have thepro6f of it; and 
he departed extremely well satisfied in obtaining a very meaot 
performance with the pencil, to copy after, or cover with his 
China ink. Every part of die machines, except the naked 
figures, which supported the time-piece, jmd a tarometo", he 
drew with neatness and accuracy, but all his attempts to copy 
these were imsuccessfiil. Whether it was owing to any reaj 
difficulty that exists in the nice turns and prqx>rticms of the hu- 
man figure, or that, by being better acquainted with it we more 
readily perceive the defects in the imitation of it, or fix)Hi the 
circumstance of the human form being concealed in this coun* 
try in loose folding robes, that caused the Chinese dr^igfatft^ 
man so completely to fail, I leave to the artists of our own comv 
try to determine: but the fact was aslstateit: all his attempts 
to draw these figures were preposterous. 

As to those specimens of beautiful flowers, birds, and insects, 
sometimes brought over to Europe, they are the work of ar* 
tists at Canton, where, from being in the habit of copying 
prints and drawings, carried thither for the piupose of bbing 
transferred to porcelain, or as articles of conunerce, they have 
acquired a better taste than in the interior parts of the country. 
Great quantities of porcelain are sent fix)mthe potteriesioCto ' 
ton, perfectly white, that the purghasermay iia\«»Acnrpatet^ 
to his own pattern; and specynens of these b^ar testimony tfiat 
they are no mean copyists. It has been observed, however, that 
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the subjects of natural history, painted by them, ^^ frequently 
incorrect ; that it is no unusual thing to meet with the flower of 
one plant set upon tjle stalk of another, and having the leaves of 
a third. This may fonneriy have been the case from their fol- 
lowing imperfect patterns^ or from supposing they could im- 
prove nature ; but having fixmd that the representations of natu- 
ral objects are in more reauest among foreigners, they pay a 
stricter attention to the suDJectthat may be required ; and we 
fixmdthem, indeed, such scrupulous copyists, as not only to 
draw the exact number of the petals, the stamina, and pistillaof 
a flower, but also the very number of leaves, with the thorns or 
spots on the foot-stalk that supported it. They will even count 
the number of scales on a fish, and mark them out in their repre- 
sentations ; and it is impossible to imitate the brilliant colours 
of nature more closely. I brought home several drawings of 
plants, birds, and insects, that have been greatly admired for 
their accuracy and dose colouring ; but tibey want that effect 
which the I^per application of lirfit and shade never feils to 
produce. Tl^ coloured prints of Europe, that are carried out 
to Canton, are copied there with wonderfiil fidelity. But in 
doing this, they exercise no judgment of their own. Every de- 
feet and blemish, original or Accidental, they are sure to copy ; 
being mere servile imitators, and not in the least feeling tihe 
Sorce or the beauty of any specin^en of the arts that may come 
before them : for the same person, w^ho is one day employed in 
COTying a beautifiil Euroj^an print, will sit down the next to 
a Chinese drawing, replete with absurdity. 

Whatever may be the progress of die arts in the port of 
Canton, ihcy are not likely to experience much improvement 
m the interior parts of the country, or in the capital. It was 
rather die pride of the monarch, and of his ministers, that 
made tiiem reject the proposal of Castaglione to establish a 
school for the arts, than the apprehension, as stated by the mis- 
^onaries, that the rage for painting would become so general 
as to be prejudicial to useful laboiu*. 

In a country where painting is at so low an ebb, it would be 
in Vain to expect much execution from the chissel. Grotesque 
images of ideal beings, and monstrous distortions of nature, are 
sometimes seen upon the b^ustrades of bridges, and in their 
temples, where the niches are ffliled with rigantic gods of baked 
day, sometimes painted with gaudy colours, and sometimes 
pUitcredover with gold leaf, or covered w^th a coatof varpish. 
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They are as littk able to model as to draw the humaii figure 
wth any degree of correctness. In the whole empire there is 
not a statue, a hewn pillar, or a column, that deserves to be 
mentioned. Large four-sided blocks of stone or wood are fre- 
quently erected near the gates of cities, with inscriptions upon 
diem, meant to perpetuate the memory of certain distingui^ied 
characters ; but they are neither objects of grandeur nor oma-^ 
ment, having a much closer resemblance to a gallows than to 
triumpl^ arches, as the missionaries, for what reason I know 
not, have thought fit to call them. 

The intention of these monumental erections will appear 
from some of their inscriptions. 

I. 

Honour granted by the emperor- 

The grateful odour of one hundred yeart* 

Retirement* Tranquiltity. 

IL 

Emperor^ s order. x 

Peace and Happiness^ 

The balm of life* 

On a fortunate day^ in the Bth month of the SOth year of the reign 

of Kie?>Long^ this monument was erected by the emperor^s 

order, in honour of Uang-^ien^pCj 

gged 102 years. 

. The two following are inscnptipns on monuments that have 
been erected to chaste women, a description of ladies vvhom 
Jl)e Chinese consider to be rarely met with, "^ * 

IIL 

Honour granted by the emperor. 
Icy coldness. Hard frost. 

IV. 

The emperor*s order. . . > 

iThe sweet fragrance of piety and virginity. , 

^ukUrn^ chastity. PuremoraUi : . 
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'Die whde of their architecture, indeed, fa as unsightly 
as unsolid ; without elegance or copyehience of delsign, and 
without any settled proportion ; meto in its appearance, 
and clumsy in the workmandiip. Their pagodas of five, 
seven, and nine rounds, or roofs, are the most- strikii^ ob- 
JKAs; but though they appear to be the imitations or, per- 
h^, more properly speaking, the models of a similar kind 
of pyramids found in India, they are neither so well de- 
signed, nor so well executed : they are, in fact, so very ill con- 
structed, that half of them, without any marks of antiquity, ap- 
pear in ruins ; of these useless and whimsical edifices his ma- 
jesty's garden at Kew exhibits a specimen, which is not inferior 
in any respect to the very best I have met with in China. The 
height of such structures, and the badness of the materials with 
which they are usually built, contradict the notion that they 
assign as a reason for the lowness of their houses, which is, 
that they may escape being thrown down by earthquakes. In 
feet, the tqjt stands confessed in all their dwellings, of which 
the curved roof and the wooden pillars (in imitation of the poles) 
forming a colonnade round the ill-buUt brick walls, clearly de- 
note the ori^ ; and from this original form they have never 
ventured to deviate. Their temples are mostly constructed 
upon the same plan, with the adidition of a second, and some- 
times a third roof, one above the other. The wooden pillars 
that constitute the colonnade are generally of larch fir, of no 
setfled proportion betweeh the length and the diameter, and 
they are invariably painted red, and sometimes covered with a 
coat of varnish. 

As custom and fashion are not the same in any two coun- 
tries, it has been contended by many that there can be no 
^ubh thing a% toie taste. The advocates for taste arising out 
of custom wiu say, that no solid reason can be offered why 
the pillar which supports the Doric capital should be two 
diameters shorter tiian that which sustains the Corinthian ; 
and that it is the hdoit only of seeing them thus constructed 
that ccMistitutes their propriety. Though the respective beau- 
tiles of these particular columns may, in part, be felt from 
^the habit of observing them always retaining a settled pro- 
portion, yet it. must be allowed tiiat, in the most perfect 
works of nature, there appears a ccrtaai harmony and agree- 
ment of one part with ^lotiher, tiiat, without any settled pro- 
portion, seldpnipL fail to please. Few people will disagree in 
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their ideas of ahandsome tree, or an d^;ant fiover, tboogh 
there be no fixedproportion between the tnuik and thebranchcs, 
the flower and the foot-stalk. Pn4)ortion, therefore, akme^is 
not sufficient to coi^tute beauty. There must be no stifle 
ness, no sudden breaking dFfrom a strdgfat line to a curve; 
but the changes ^ould be easy, not visible in any particular 
part, but running imperceptibfy through Ae whcte. UijSxtf 
has also been considered as one 6[ ^ constituent parts cS 
beauty. In the Chinese cdiumn, labouring und^ an enor^ 
mous mass of roof, without either base or capital, th»e is 
neither symmetry <rf parts, ncwr ease, nor particular utifity-* 
Nor have the large ill-^pen and unnatural figures of lions, 
dr^ons, and serpente, grinning on the tops and owners of 
the roofs, any higner pretensions to good taste, to utility, or 
to b^uty. 

" The architecture of the Chinee,'* says one of their enco*' 
miasts, " though it bears no relation to that of Eurc^, thoo^ 
** it has bcMTOwed nothing fi-om that of the Greets, tmsacefi^ 
" tain beauty peculiar to itself.'^ It is, indeed!, peculiar to itsdf; 
and the missionaries may be assured they are Ae only perscHis 
who will eva: discover *' real palaces in the mana>ns of the 
emperor," or to whom, " their imnienshy, s}rmmetry, and 
** magnificence, will announce the grandeur of themasterw)io 
" inhabits them.'* 

The house of aprince, or a great officer of state, in the 
capital, is not much dis&iguished bcxn that of a tradesmttr^ 
except by the greater space of ground on which it stands, 
and by being surrounded by a high wall. Our lodgings it 
Pekin were in a house (rfthfe description. ^ The groimd plot 
was four himdred by tiuee hundred feet, and it was kid out 
into ten or twelve courts, some having two, |^me three, and 
others four, tent-shaped houses, standing oilstone terraces, 
raised about three feet above the courtjjjmich was pave4 with 
tiles. Galleries of commimication, forming colonnades of red 
wooden pillars, were carried fi-om eacl buildii^, and fiiom 
one court to another, so that every part of the house ni^ht 
be visited without exposure to the sun or the rainl The 
number of wooden pillars, of which the colonnades w^ctc 
formed, was about 900. Most of the rooms vrere open to 
the rafters of the roof; but some had a sli^t ceilm^ of 
bamboo laths covered witii plaister; and tjie hdies iparl* 
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meats coru^ed of two storied; the upper, however, had 
to }S^\f and was not so good as our common attics. The 
9ibQts were bid with bricks or cliy. The windows had no 
gbiss; oited paper, ot sii gauze, or pearl shell, or horn, were 
used as sub^tutcs for this article. In the corners of some 
of the rooms were hofcs in the ground, covered over with 
$taaes or wood, intended for fire-places, firom whence the 
beat is conveyed, as in the houses o£ ancient Rome, through 
fliie&in the flow, or in the walls, the latter of which are ge- 
neral]^ whitened with lime n^e fixwn shells, and imported 
from the sea coast. One room was pointed out to us as the 
fbeatre« The stage was in the middle, and a s(»t of gallery 
was erected in fixmt of it. A stone room was built in the 
oaidst of a piece of water, in imitation of a passage yacht, 
aod one of me courts was roughened with rocks, with points 
andprecipiGesand excavad(»^, as a representation of nature 
mminiature. Onthekdgesof these were meant to be placed 
their fevmirite flowoB and stunted trees, for which they are 
&moiis*' 

. Therein not a water-closet, nor a decent place of retirement, 
in all China. Sometimes a stick is placed over a hole in a 
comer, but in general they make use of large earthen jars, 
with narrow tops. In the great house we occupied was a 
imUed inclosure, vdth a row of small square holes of brick 
wor^ sunk in the ground. 

Next to the p^odas, the nK)st c(Mispicuous objects are the 
gates of cities. These are generally square buildings, carried 
aevefal stories above die arched gateway, and, like the t^n- 
ple^ are covered with cMie or more large projecting roofs. 
But the most stupendous work of this <iountry is t& great 
•wall that divides it irom northern Tartary. It is built exactiy 
iiponthe sameplanas thevrallof Pekin; being a nKxmd of earth 
cased on each side with bricks or stone. The astonishing 
magnitude of the fabrick conasts not so much in the plan of the 
work as in the immense distance of fifteen hundred miles, 
over which it is extended, over mountains of two and three 
tibousand feet in height, across deep valleys and rivers. But 
file elevations, plans, and sections of this wall, and its towers, 
have been taken, with such truth and accuracy^ by the late 
x:aptain Parish, of die royal artillery, that all fiirther descrip^ 
tion would be superfluous. They are to be found in Sir 
George Staunton's valuable account of the embassy to China. 
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The same emperor, who is said to have committed the 
barbarous act of destroying the works of the learned, raised 
this stupendous fabric, which has no parallel in the whole 
world, not even in the pyramids of Egypt ; the magmtude 
of the lai^est of these containing only a very small jportion 
of the quantity of matter comprehended in the great wall of 
China, This, indeed, is so enormous, that, admitting (what 
I believe has never been denied) its length to be fifteen hun- 
dred miles, and the dimensions throughout pretty mudi the 
same as where it was crossed by tlie British embassy, the ma- 
terials of all the dwelling-houses of England and Scotland, 
supposing them to amount to one million eight hundred 
thousand, and to average on the whole two thousand cubic 
feet of masonry or brick- work, are barely equival^it to the 
bulk or solid contents of the great wall of China. Nor are 
the projecting massy towers of stone and biick included in 
this calculation. These alone, supposing them to continue 
throughout, at bow-shot distance, were calculated to contain 
as much masonry and brick- work as all London. To give 
another idea of tiie mass of matter in tMs stupendous fabric, 
it may be observed, that it is more than sufficient to surround 
the circumferoice of the earth on two of its great circles with 
two walls, each six feet high and two feet thick! It is to 
be understood, however, that in this calculaticfli is included 
the eaithy part in the middle of the wall, » 

Turning from an object, which the great docto;^ Johnson 
'was of opinion would be an honour to anyone to say that his 
grandfether had seen, another presents itself, scarcely infierior in 
point of grandeur, and greatly excelling it in general utiBty, 
This is what has usually been called the imperial or grand canal, 
an inland navigation of such extent and irtRgnitude as to stand 
unrivalled in tfe history of the world. I may safely ^y that^ 
in point of magnitude, our most extensive inland navigation of 
England can no more be compared to the grand trunk that 
intersects China, than a park or garden fish-pond to tiie great 
lake of WinndernaefQ. The Chinese ascribe an antiquitj^ to 
tlus work, higher, by many centuries, than to that of the ^-eat 
wall : but the Tartars pretend it was first opened in the thir- 
teenth century, under the Mongul government. The probabi- 
lity is, that an effeminate and shameful administration had suf- 
fered it to fall into decay, and that tlie more active Tartars 
caused it to undergo a thorough repair ; at present it exhibits no 
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appearances of great antiquity. The bridges, the stone paer^ of 
the flood-gates, the qua3rs, and the retaining walls of theeartlioi 
embankments, are comparatively new. Whether it has or^- 
nally been constructed by Chinese or Tartars, the conception 
of such an undertaking, and tte manner in which it is executed, 
imply a degree of science and ingenuity beyond what I suspect 
we should now find in the country, either in one or the other 
of these people. The general surfece of the country, and other 
&vourable circumstances, have contributed very materially to 
assist the projector ; but a great deal of skill and management,, 
as well as of immense labour, are conspicuous throughout the 
whole work. 

I shall endeavour to convey, in a few words, a general idea d 
the principles on wliich this graild undertaking has been carried 
on. All the rivers of note in China fell fi-om the high lands of 
Tartary, wliich lie to the northward (;f Thibet, crossing the 
pljuns of this empire in their descent to the sea fi-om west to 
east. Th^ inland navigation, being carried from north to south, 
cuts these riveirs at right angles, me smaller streams of which, 
terminating in i\ afford a constant supply of water ; and the 
thi"ee great rivers,' the Eu-hoto the north, the Yellow-river to- 
wards the middle, and the Yang-tse-kiang to the south, inter- 
secting the canal, carry off the superfluous water to the sea. 
The former, therefore, are the feeders, and the latter the dis- 
chargers, of the great trunk of the canal. A number cf difli- 
cuki^ must have arisen in accommodating the general level of 
the canal to the severallevels of the feeding streams; for, notwith- 
standing all the favourable circumstances of the fece of the 
country, it has been found necessary, in many places, to cut 
• down to the depth of sixty or seventy feet below the sur&ce, and, 
m others, to raise mounds of earth upon lakes and swamps and 
marshy grounds, of such a length and magnitude that nothing 
dicxt of the absolute command over multitudes could have ac- 
complished an undertaking, whose immensity is only exceeded 
by the great wHL These gigantic embankments are some- 
times carried through lakes ot several miles in diameter, be- 
t^veen tvhich the water is forced up to a height considerably 
above tliat qf the lake ; and in such situations we sometimes ob* 
sensed tills enormous aqueduct, gliding along at the rate of three 
miles an hour. Few parts of it are levd : in some places it has 
little or no current; one day we had it setting to the southward^ 
at tlie raie of one, t>vo, or three miles an hour, the nextto-the 
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nc»thward, and frequently, on the same day, we found it statiom 
aiy, and runnkig into opposite directions. This balancing of 
the level was effected by flood-gates thrown across, at certain 
distances, to elevate or depress the height of the water a few 
inches, as might appear to be necessary : and these stoppages 
are simply planks sUding in grooves, that are cut into the »des 
c^ two stone abutments, which, in these places, contract the 
canal to the width of about thirty feet There is not a lock, nor, 
except these, a single interruf^on to a ccHitinued navigation 
c^ six hundred nules. 

The most remarkable parts of tWs extraordinary work will 
be noticed in a following chapter, descriptive of our journey 
through the empire* 

Over this mam trunk, and most of the other canals and rivers, 
are a great variety o( bridges, some vidtharches that are pointed 
not unlike the gothic, some semicircular, and others shaped 
like a horse*shoe : some have the piers of such an extmordinaiy 
height, that the lar|;est vessels, of two himdred tens, sail under 
thooi without strikmg their masts. Some of their bridges, of 
three, fiw, and seven arches,* that cross the canal, are extremie- 
ly light atid beautiful to theeye; but the plan on which they are 
usually constructed does not imply much stroigth. £ach 
stone, from five to ten feet in length, is cut so as to form a s^- 
ment of the arch ; and as, in sudi cases, there is no key^stone, 
ribs of wood, fitted to the convexity of the arch, are bdted 
through the stones by iron bars, fixed &st into the solid parts of 
the bndge. Sometimes, however, they are without wood, and 
the ciu^ed stones are morticed into long transverse blocks of 
stone. 

There are, howevei:, other arches, wherein the stones arc 
smaller and pointed to a e^ptre, as in ours. I have understood, 
fi-om the late captain Par|sA, that no masonry could be superior 
to that of the great wall, and that all the arched and vaulted work 
in the old towers w^as exceedingly well turned. This being 
the case, we may jwiobably be not far amiss in allowing the 
Chinese to have employed this useful and ornamental part of 
architecture before it wtis known to the Greeks and the Ro- 
mans. Neither the Egyptians nor the Persians apj^ear at any 
time to have applied it m their buildings. The ruins of Thebes 
andrf PersepoUs have no arches, nor have those of Balbec and 

. * A bndgevitbnlnety-cmf an^et will be noticed in a siibsequent chapter. 
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PSimyra ; nor do they seem to have been much used in the 
magnificent buHdings of the Romans, antecedent to the time of 
Augustus. The grand and elegant cdumns of all these nations 
were connected by straight architraves of stone, of dimensions 
ik>t inferior to the columns themselves. In the Hindoo ex- 
iiavations are ardies cut out of the sdid mountain ; but when 
loose stones were employed, and a building was intended to 
be superstructed on columns, the stones above the capitals 
M ere overiaid Kke inverted st^, till they met in a pomt in the 
middle above the two columns, a{^)earing at a litde distance 
exactly like the Gotfuc ardi, of which this might have given the 
first idea. If, then, the antiquity be admitted, which the CM* 
nese ascribe to the building of the great wall, and no reasoii, 
b\it a negative one, ^the silence of Marco Pdo) has been of- 
fered agamst it (an cAjection easily reftited), they have a clahn 
to the invention of the arch, foimded on no unsoM grounds. 

The cemeteries, or repositories of the dead, exhibit a much 
greater variety of monumental airchilecture than the dweUingis 
of the living can boast of. Some, incfced, deposit the remains of 
their ancestors in houses that differ in nodling from those tfiey 
mb4)ited while living, except in their diminutive size ; otliers 
prefer a square vault, ornamented pi such a manner as fency may 
su^st ; some make choice of a hexagon to cover the deceased, 
aiid otfiers of an Octagon. The round, Ae triangular, the square, 
and multangular column, is indiflfeilently raisra over the grave 
of a Chinese ; but the most commdn form of a monument to 
the remains of persons of rank consists in three terraces, one 
above another, inclosed by circular vralls. The door or en- 
trance of the vault is in the centre of the uppermost terrace, 
feovered with an appropriate insaiption ; and figures of slaves 
and horses and catde, with other creatures that, when living, 
were subsendent to them, and added to their pleasures, are em- 
ploj-ed after their death, to decorate the terraces of their 
^mbs. 

*«Qii« gradii corrdim 
•* Armommqae fuit vivU, quat cura nitentet 
<* Pascereequos, eadfimsequitor t^eUute repostos/' 

VlEGIL. ^KEf D »'i. 

'** Tliose pleasing cai*es the heroes felt, alive, 

.** For (^atiots, stectU, and a^ms, in death •urvivc.*' Pitt. 
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It maj be considered as superfluous, after what bx^ been 
Aaid, to observe, that no teoK^b of natural phUos^ 
a study, or a pursuit, in Chkisu The pr^ticai ap^dicaticm 
of some of Ae most obvious effects, produced by naturcJ 
causes, could not esc^ the observatiQa of a people who l^ 
at m ^oly po^, attained so hig^ a degree of civilizaticm; 
but, satined widi the practical psurt, they pished their en^ 
qukries no further. Of pneumatics, hydrostatics, etectricit} , 
and magnetism, they may be said to l^tvc little or no know- 
ledge; and their optics extend not bey<»ul the making of 
convex and concave lenses of rock cry stal, to as^ the si^t in 
magnifyiag <xr throwingnuM^ rays upon small objects, ami, by 
coliectu^ to a focus Ae rajrs of the sun^ to set fire to ann- 
bustible substances. These lenses are cut with a saw,, aini 
afterwards pdished; the powder of crystal being used in 
both operations. To polidi diamonds ttey vwkt use of the 
powda* of adamantine spar, or the corundum sto«e. . la cut- 
tii^ difierent kinds of stone into groupes of %ures, hwises, 
mountains, and sometimes into \^ii(^ Iandscaf)e$, they dis- 
co¥cr nwre of persevering kbour, of a determii^oii to sub- 
due difficulties, vrtiich were not worth the subduing, than 
real ingwiuity^ 4^ong the xnany remaikable instances of 
tluftkiiS of labour, there is one in the po3sessi(»i of the right 
honourable Charles Greville, that d^rves to be noticecL Jt 
is a groupe of well-formed, excavated, and highly canamoited 
bottles, coyered with foliage ai^ figures, raised in the mm- 
ner of the antique Cameos, with moveable ring-handles^ 
standmg on a base or pedestad, the whde cut out of one soKd 
l^ock of clear rock oystal; yet this, labcoious trifle was 
probably s(dd for a few doDars in China. It was bought in 
London for about thirty pounds, where it could not have 
been made for many times that smn^ ifi indeed, it ccmld have 
been made at all. All tbek spectacles, that I have seen, w^oe 
crystal set in horn, tortcase-shell, or ivory. Tlie single n>i- 
croscope is in common use ; but they have never hit upon 
die eff^t of approximating objects by combining two of 
morelenste; a discovery, indeed, to which, inIiuro])e, we 
are more indebted to chance than to the result of scientific 
enquiry. I observed at Yuen-min-yuen a rude kind of magic 
lantern, and a camera obscura, neitlier cf uiiicb, altlKmeh 
evidKitly of Chinese workmanship, appear to wtwr the marks 
tjiwention. I should rather ccliclude that they 
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trerc part of those striking and curious experimients which 
die early fesuits displayed at court, in c»der to astcmish the 
emperor with their profound skill, and raise their reputation 
^ men of teaming. Of the ombres Chinoises they may, 
pa^iaps, claim the mvention, and in pyrotechny their inge- 
nuity may be rcckoied much superior to any thing which 
has hitherto been exhibited in tiiat art in Europe. 

A Qonvex lens is among the usual appendages to tfie tobac- 
co pipe. With these they are in the daily habit of Hghting 
their pipes. Hence, the great burning lens, made by Mr. 
Parifcer of Fleet-street, and carried out among the presents 
for the emperor, was an deject tlmt excited no admiration in 
the miiKb of the Chinese. The difficulty of making a lens 
of such magnitude perfect, or free from few, and its extm- 
ordinary powers, could not be understood, dxid consequently 
not appreciated by them ; and altlK>ugh, in the shcMt space 
of four seconds, it completely melted down one of their base 
popper coins, when the sim was more than forty degrees be- 
ycmd the meridian, it made no impression of sui^prise on their 
uninformed minds. The only enquiry they made about it 
was, whether the substance was crystal ; hut being informed 
it was glass, they turned away with a strt of disdain, as if 
they wcnild say^ Is a lump of glass a proper present to c^fer 
to our ^-eat Whang-tee? The prime minister, Ho-tchung- 
tong, in ordar to convince us how very femiliar articles of 
aich a nature were to him, lighted his pipe very composedly 
at the focus, but had a nairow escape from singing his satin 
sleeve, which would certainly have happened, had I not given 
him a sudden push. He seemed, however, to be insensible 
(rf his dagger, and walked off without the least concern. 

• Indeed, in iselecting the many valuable presents relating to 
Science, their knowledge and learning had been gi^atly over- 
rated., Ttey had little esteem for what they could not com- 
pchend ; and specimens of art served only to excite their 
jeadousy, aid to wound their pride. Whenever a future 
embassy sliall be sent to Pekin, I should recommend articles 
of gold, silver, and steel, children's toys and trinkets, and 
perhaps a few specimens of Derbyshire spar, with the finest 
broad-cloth and kerseymeres, in preference to all others f for 
in their present state, they are totrdly incapable of appreciating 
any thing great or exctillent in the arts and sciences. 
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To alleivhte the afflicdons of mankind, and to assuage the 
pams which the human frame is ImUe to su&r, must ha:ve 
been among the earUest studies of civilized society; and, 
accordingly, in the bistoiy of ancient kingdoms, we find the 
practitioners of die healing art regarded even to adora^on. 
Chiron, the preceptor of Achilles, and the master of JEscd- 
lapius, was transferred to the heavens, where he still shines 
under the name of Sagittarius. Among those nations, in^^ 
deed, which wc call sav^e, there is usually ^hewn a more 
than <»idinary respect for such of their countrymen ^.arc 
most skilled in removing obstructions, allaying tumotirs, 
hes^g bruises, and, gererally speaking, who can apply -elief 
to nus^% But the Chinese, u4io seem to diflfer in their opi- 
nicms from all the restrfmankind, whedier civilized or savage, 
pay little respect to the therapeutick art. They have estai- 
blished no public schools for the study of medicine, nor does 
the pursuit of it lead to honours, rank or fortune. Such as 
take up die |Mt)fession are gencndly of an inferior class ; and 
the eumichs about the palace are consickred among'their best 
physicians. AccxMxluig to their own accQunt, the bodes oh 
malicine escaped the fore, by which thq^ pretend the works 
of kaming werecoRsumed, in the reign of Shee-wh^ng-tee^ 
t^\t> hundred years before die Christian era ; and yet, the besif 
of their medical books of the present day are litde better than 
mere herbsds, speci^ang the names, and enumerating the 
qualities, of certain plants. The knowledge of these plants,' 
waA of their supposed virtues, goes a great u^y towarok cbnV 
stitutk^ a physician. Those most commonly employed iafe 
}^-sing, raubarb, and China-root. A few preparations arc 
srfso found in dieir pharmacopoeia from the animal anA the 
mineral kingdoms. In the former they employ snakes, bee- 
ties, centipedes, and the aureliae of the silk worm and other 
insects ; the meloe and the bee are used for blistera. In the 
latter, saltpetre, sulphur, native cinnabar, and a few other 
articles, are occasionally prescribed. Opium is taken ^i 
a medicine, imtmore genially as a cordial to exhilarate the 
sprits. Though die importation of this drug is strictiy pro-, 
bibited, yet, as I have before obser\^ed, vast quantities are^ 
annially smuggled into the country from Bengal and frMi 
luirope, through the connivance of the custom-house ofl> 
ccrs. 
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* The physiology of the hiiman bocty, <xr the cJoctrinc which 
cj^plains th« constitution of man, is neither umierstood nor 
con^dered as necessary to be known ; and tl^ir skill in pallK>^ 
k)gy, or in the causes and effects of diseases^ is extremely 
limited, very often Absurd, and genendly erroneous. Tl>e 
i^eatst)f D(itfst diseases are,' in feet, supposed to be discoverable 
by feeling die pulse, agreeably to a sj'stem built upon princi- 
ples the most wild and extravagant. Ha\dng no knowledge 
whatsoever , of the circulation of the blood, notwithstanding 
tliQ Jesuits have made no scruple in asserting it was well kjiowu 
tQ ^m long before Europeans had mvy idea of it, tl>ey 
imagine that every particular part of the human body has a 
particnlar pulse assigned to it, and that these have aU a cor-* 
responding and sympathetic pulse in the arm ; thus, they 
.{Suppose one pulse to be situated in tlie heart, another in tha 
liings, a third in the kidneys, and so f(»th; and the skiU o£ 
fl^ doctor consists in discovering the prevailing pulse in tlie 
body, by its sympathetic pulsations in the arm; and the 
ipumjuery n^uie use of on such occasions is highly ludi-- 
crous* 

By eating too freely of pnripe fniit at Chu-san, I had a 
violent attack of cholera morbus ; and, oa application being 
tirade to the governor for a little opium and rhubarb, he im- 
mediately dispatched to me one of hi^ physicians. With a 
countenance as grave, and a solemnity as.setded, as ever was 
exhibited in a consultation ovar a doubtful case in London 
(^Edinburgh, he fixed his eyes upon the ceiling, while he 
held my hand, beginnmg at the ^vrist, and ^proceedii^ to- 
wards the bending of the elbow, pressing spmetinies hard 
with one finger, and then light with ancdier, a^ if he was 
running over the keys of a harpsichord. This perfonitance 
continued about ten minutes, in solemn silence ; after which 
he let go my hand, and pronounced my complaint to have 
arisen from eating something that had disagreed with the 
stomach. I shall not take upon me to decide whether tliis 
conclusion was drawn fix>m his skill in the jwilae, or from a 
conjecture yf the nature of the complaint ft-om the medicines 
that had been demanded, and.wmch met with his entire 
approbation, or from a knowledge of the fact. . 
' Xe Compte, who had less reason to be cautious, from his 
having left the country, than other missionaries wlio aie 
doomed to remain there for life, positively says that the 
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physicians always endeavour to make diemsdves secret^ 
acquainted v,iiix dier case of die patient^ before they prommnoe 
upon it ; as their reputation depends more on Aeir assign, 
ing the true cause of the disorda- than on the cure. He 
then proceeds to tell a story ci a friend of his, who, b^g 
troubled with a swelling, sent for a Chinese physidap. 
This gentieman told him very gravely tlrat it was occasioned 
by a small wcrm wliich, unless extracted by his skill, wwiki 
ultimately produce gangrene and certain death. Accord- 
ingly, one day, after the tumoiu-, by the application of a 
few poultices, was getting better, the doctor contrived to 
drop upon the removed poultice a littie maggot, for the ex- 
traction of which he assumed to himself no small degree of 
merit. Lc Compte's stories, however, are not always to be 
depended on. 

ITie priests are also a kind ctf doctors, and make plaisters for 
a variety of purposes, some to draw out the disease to the psat 
applied,' some as charms agsunst the evil spirit, and others 
which they pretend to be aphrodisiac ; all of which, and 
the last in particular, are in great demand among the wealthy^ 
In this respect the Chinese agree with most nations of anti- 
quit)', whose prie^ were generally employed as physicians. 
The number of quacks and venders of nostrums is immense in 
ever}^ city, w^ho gain a livelihood by the credulity of the 
multitude. One of tiiis description exhibited, in the public 
streets of Canton, a powder for sde, asa specific for the bite of 
a snake ; and to convince a crowd of its immediate efficacy, 
he carried w ith him a species of this reptile, whose bite was 
known to be extremely venemous. He applied the mouth of 
the animal to the tip of his tongue, which began to swell sd 
verj^ rapidly, that in a few minutes the mouth was no longer 
able to contain it. The intumescence continued till it seemed 
to burst, and exhibited a shocking sight of foam and blood, 
during which the quack appeared in extreme agonies, and ex- 
cited the commiseration of all the by-standers. In the height 
of the paroxism,' he applied a little of his powder to the nose 
and the inflamed iTieml>er ; aftei' \^ hich it gradually subsided, 
and the disorder disappeared. Though the probability, in the 
city, of any one person being bit with a snake, was not less, 
pcrhaps,tlTan a hundred thousand to one, yet every person pre- 
sent thought of the miraculous powder ; till a sly fellow mali- 
ciously suggested tliat the whole of this scene might, probaWfi- 
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I»ve been performed by means of a bladder concealed in the 
moudi. 

But the usual remedy for the bite of a"snake is a topical ap. 
plicaticMi of sulphur, or the bruised head of the same animal 
that gave the wound. The coinddence pf such an extravagant 
idea, among nations as remote from each other as the equator 
ftom the pole, is sufficiently remarkable.. A Roman poet 
observes, 

/♦ Quum nocuit serpens, fertur caput illius aptt 
" Vulneribus jungi : sanat quern sauciat ipsa." 

^. Serenus, dc Medicina. 

If to a serpent's bke its head be laid, 

^wiU heal the wound which by itself was made. 

The naked legs of the Hottentots are frequently stung by scor- 
pxmsy and they invariably endeavour to catch the animal, which 
Aey bruise and apply to the wound ; being confident of the 
cure. The Javanese, or inhabitants of Java, are fully persuaded 
of the efficacy of such application. And the author above 
Rioted observes, with regwd to the sting of the insect, 

<« Vulneribusque aptus, fertur revocare venenum.** 

Beings applied to the wound, it is ssdd to draw out the poison. 

\ As it is a violation of good morals for a gentleman to^fcje seen 
in company with ladies, much more so to touch the lilnds of 
the' fair, the faculty, rather than lose a fee, though it commonly 
amounts only to fifty tchen, or the twentieth part of six shillings 
and eight-pence, have contrived an ingenious way of feelinea 
lady's pulse : a silken cord, being made fast to the wrist of me 
patient, is passed through a hole in the wainscot into another 
apartment, where the doctor, applying his hand to the cord, 
after a due observance of solemn mockery, decides upon the 
case, and prescribes accordingly. About court, however, a par- 
ticular class of eunuchs only are entrusted with feeling the pulse 
qf the ladies. 

' The crowded manner in which the common people live to- 
gether in small apartments in all the cities, the confined streets, 
'and, above all, the want of cleanliness in their persons, beget 
sometimes contagious diseases, that sweep off whole familie^^ 
similar to the plague. In Pekiri, incredible numbers perish in 
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.these contagious fevers, which more frequent happei there 
than in otho* parts of the empire, notwithstancUng tl^ moderate 
temperature of the climate. In llie southern provinces dieyare 
neither so general nor so &tal as might be expected, owing, I 
believe, in a very great d^ree, to the universal custom among 
the mass of the people of wearing vegetable substances next the 
skin, which, bemg m(»^ cleanly, are consequaitly more whole«i 
some than clothing made fixnn animal matter. Thus, linen 
and cotton are preferable to silk and woollen next the skin, 
which should be worn only by po-scMis of the most cleanly ha- 
bits. Another antidote to the ill effects that might be expected 
from want of cleanliness in their houses and their persons, is the 
constant ventilation kept up in the former, both by day and 
night : during warm weather, they have no other door but an 
open matted skreen ; and the windows are either entirely open 
or of thin paper only. Notwithstanding their want of personal 
cleanlmess, they are little troubled with leprous or cutaneoua 
diseases, and they pretend to be totally ignorant ofgout, stone, 
or gravel, which they ascribe to the preventive effects of tea. 
In favour of this opinion, it has been observed, by some of our 
physicians, that, since the introduction of tea into common use, 
cutaneous diseases have become much more rare in Great Bri- 
tain than they were before that period, which others have 
ascribed, perhaps with more propriehr, to the general use of 
Unen ; both, however, may have been mstrumental in produc- 
jngdie happy effeqt. 

The ravages of the §mall.pox, wherever they make their ap- 
pearance, are attended with a general calamity. Of these they 
pretend to distinguish above forty different species, to each of 
which they have given a particular naine. If a good sort breaks 
out, inoculation or, more properly speaking, infection by arti- 
ficial means, becomes generals The usual way of communicat- 
ing tlie disease 13 by inserting the matter, contained in a little 
cotton wool, into the nostrils, or they put on the clothes of, or 
sleep in the same bed with, such as may have had a favourable * 
kind ; but they never introduce the matter by making any in* 
cision m the skin. This fatal disease, as appears from the je- 
cords of the empire, was unknown before the tenth cenl^Ky^^ 
when it was, perhaps, introduced by the Mahomedansof 4*^" 
who, at that period, carried on a considerable commerc^.^ 
Canton fi-om the Persian gulf, and who, not long be| * 
r^ceive^ it from the Saracens, when they invaded ^d^l 
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qucred the eastern empire. The same disease was likewise one 
of those blessings which the mad crusades conferred upon Eu- 
. rope ; since wmch time, to the close of the eighteenth century, 
not a hope had been held out of its extirpation when, happily, 
the invaluable discovery of the cow-pock, or rather the general 
application of that discovery, which had long been confined to 
a particular district, has furnished abundant grounds to hope 
that this desirable €;vent may now be accomplished. 

In some of the provinces, the lower orders of people are 
said to be dreadfully afflicted with sore eyes ; and this endemic 
complmt has been supposed to proceed fix)m the copious use 
of rice ; a conjecture, apparendy, vdthout any kind of founda- 
tion, as the Hindus and other Indian nations, whose whole diet 
consists almost exclusivdy of this grain, are not particularly 
subject to the like disease ; and in Egypt, both in ancient and 
modem times, the opthalmia and blindness were much more 
pevalent than in China ; yet rice vras neither cultivated nor 
known in that part of Africa, until the reign of the caliphs, 
when it was introduced from the eastward. The disease in 
China, if prevalait there, may more probably be owing to 
their living in crowded and low habitations, wlierein there is a 
perpetual smoke from the fire, from tapers made of sandal wood, 
dust, employed for marking the divisions of the day, from the 
general use of tobacco, and from the miasma or noxious va- 
pours exhaling from the dirt and ofl&ls which are collected in 
or near their habitations. The organ ofsight may also be relaxed 
and rendered more susceptible of disease by the constant prac- 
tice of washing the face, even in the middle of summer, with 
tmrm water. I must observe however,, that, in the course of 
our long journey, we saw very few blind people, or persons 
afflicted with s<m^ eyes. 

It will readily be inferred, fix)m the shcMt view which has 
been taken of the state of society, that the disease occasioned 
by an unrestrained and promiscuous intercourse of the sexes 
^ cannot be very common in Ctuna. In fect,it is scarcely known ; 
and the treatment of it is so little understood, in the few cases 
which do occur, that it is allowed to work its way into the 
system, and is tten considered by them as an mcurable leprosy. 
On arriving at the northern exti-emity of the province of Can- 
ton, one of pur conductors had imprudently psBsed the night in 
©ne of diose houses where, by the license of government, fe- 
i ^re allowed to prostitute their persons in order to gain a 
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livelihood. Here, it seems, he had caught the infection, and, 
after suffering a considerable degree of pain, and not less alarm, 
he communicated to our physician the symptoms of his 
complaint ; of the nature and cause of which he was entirely 
ignorant. He was a man of forty years, of a vigorous consti^ 
tution and a gay cheerful temper, and had served as an officer, 
in se^'cral campaigns, from the different provinces of northern 
Tartary to the fix)iitier of India ; yet, such a disease did not 
consist with his knowledge. From this circumstance, and 
many others of a similar kind, I conclude that, although it may 
sometimes make its appearance in the capital, and even here 
but very rarely^ it has originally, and no long time ago, found 
its Way thither through the ports of Chu-san, Canton, and 
Macao, where numbers of abandoned woman obtain their sub* 
sistence by selKng their favours to such of every nation as mdf 
be disposed to purchase them. It is, in fact, sometimes caltea^ 
by the Cliinese, the t anton-ulcer. 

No male physician is ever allowed to prescribe for pregnant 
Women ; and tiiey consider it so great a breach of delicacy for 
ti man to be in the same room with a woman, whoi in labour, 
"lliat whatever difficulties may occiu*, the case is lefl entirely to 
the woman who attends her. There is not a man-midwife 
in all China ; and yet the want of them does not appear to be 
injurious to that population. They could scarcely believe it 
possible that, in Europe, men should be allowed to practise a 
profession which, in their minds, belonged exclusively to the 
other sex. 

As a due knowledge of the organization of the human body, 
of the powers and functions of the several parts, is attainable 
only by the study crfpractical anatomy, a study that would shock 
the weak nerves of a timid Chinese, it will not be expected 
that their surgical operations should either be numerous or 
neatly performed. The law, indeed, which I have had occasion 
to notice, and the effects produced by it, in two or three instan- 
ces that occurred to our knowledge, will sufficiently exjdain the 
very low ebb of chirurgical skill. No one will re^idily under- 
take to perform the most simple operation, where not cMily all 
the direct consequences, but the contingencies, for forty cfeys, 
must lie at his door. They sometimes succeed in reducing a 
dislocation, and in setting a simple fracture ; but, in difficult 
and compUcate cases, the patient is generally abandonM-^. 
chance. Amputation is never practised. In the course of V "^ 
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whole joumty, wherein we passed through millions of people, 
I do not recollect to have seen a single individual that Imd sus- 
tained the loss of a limb, and but very few in any way maimed ; 
from whence I conclude, that accidents are uncommon, or that 
serious ones usually terminate in the lossof life» A' Chinese is 
so dreadfully afraid of a sharp-cutting instrument, that he has 
ftot even submitted to the operation of blood-letting ; though 
Ae principle is admitted, as they are in the practice of drawing 
Mood by scarifying the skin, and applying cupping- vessels. In 
Certain comj[daints they bum the skin with small pointed irons, 
made hot, and sometimes, after puncturing the part with sil- 
ver needles, they set fire to the leaves of a species of Artimesia 
Upon it, in the same manner as the Moxa in Japan is made use 
of to cure, and even prevent, a number of diseases, but especially 
the gout and rheumatism, die fcttmer of which is said to be un- 
known in China. Cleansing the ears, cutting corns, pulling the 
joints till they cmck, twitching the nose, thumping on the back, 
tod such like (^rations, are annexed to the shaving profession, 
by which thousands in every city gain a livelihood. In short, 
the whole medical skill of the Chinese may be summed up in 
the words of the ingenious doctm* Gregcwy, from the informa- 
tion he obtained from his friend doctca-Gillan. " In the greatest, 
" most ^icient, and most civilized empire on the fece of the 
^* earth, an empire that was great, populous, and highly civi- 
*^ liaed two thousand years ago, when this country was as sa- 
** vage as New Zealand is at present, no such good medical 
^' aid can be obtained, among the people of it, as a smart 
" boy of sixteen, who had been but twelve months ap- 
" prentice to a good and well-employed Edinburgh sur- 
*' geon, might reasonablv be expected to afford." If," con- 
tinues the doctor, " the emperor of China, the absolute 
monarch of three hundred and thirtj^-three millions of 
people, more than twice as many a^ all Europe contains, 
were attacked with a pleurisy, or got his leg broken, it 
" would be happy for him to get such a boy for his first phy- 
" sician and serjeant-siu-geon. The boy (if he had seen his 
" master's practice in but one or two similar cases) would cer- 
" tainly know how to set his imperial majesty's leg, and would 
" probably ciu"e him of his pleurisy, which none of his own 
** subjects could do." 

Having thus ^ven a slight sketch of the state of some 
of the leadbg branches in science, arts, and manufactures, 
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omitting purposdy that of agriculture, which wfll be no- 
ticed among die subjects of a future section, I think, upon 
the whole, it may fiurly be concluded that the CWnese hiave 
been among the first nations, now exbting in the world, to 
arrive at a certain pitch of perfection, where, fh>m the po- 
licy of the government, or some other cause, they have re- 
mained 9tati(»iary : that they were civilized, flilly to the same 
extent they now are, more than two thousand years ago, at 
a period when all Europe might be considered, compara- 
tivdy, as barbarous; but that they have since -made little 
progress in ^y thing, and been retrograde in many things : 
that, at this moment, compared with Europe, they can only 
be said to be great in trifles, whilst they are reaUy trifling 
in every thing that is great. I cannot, however, exactly 
subscribe to an c^inion pronoimced on them by a learned 
and el^ant writer,* (who was well versed in Oriental lite- 
rature) as being rather too unqualified ; but he was less ac- 
quainted with their charact^- than that of any other Asiatip 
nation, and totally ignorant of their language. " Their 
" letters," says he, " if we may so call mem,, are merely 
** the symbols of ideas ; their philosophy seems yet in so 
'* rude a state, as hardly to deserve tite appellation; they 
" have no ancient monuments firom. which tndr origin can 
^* be traced, even by plausible conjecture ; their sciences 
•* are wholly exotic ; and their mechanical arts have nothing 
** in them characteristic of a particular fiumily ; nothing 
** whidh any set of men, in a country so highly &voured bf 
" nature, might not have discovered and improved.^' 

^ Sir William Jones. 
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government— laws— tenures of land and taxes-re- 
. venues— civil and military ranks and establish- 

me;nts. 



Opinions ob which the Exeeutire Authority is g:rounded. — Principle on which an 
Emperor of China seldom appears in public* — ^The Censorate.— Public De» 
partments.— Laws.— Scale of Crimes and Punishments.- Laws regarding 
Homicide. — Curious Law Case.— No Appeal from Civil Suits. — Defects in the 
Executive Government. — Duty of Obedience, and Power of personal Correc- 
tion. — Russia and China compared. — Fate of the Prime Minister Ho-ckang- 
long. — ^Yearly Calendar and Pekin Gazette, Eng^es of Govemment.-^Free- 
dom of the Press.— Duration of the Government attempted to be explained.—' 
^ Precautions of Govemmoit to prevent Insurrections.— Taxes and Revenues.—' 
Civiland Military Establishments.-*-ChineseAnny» its Numbers and Appoint- 
ments. — ^Ccmduct of the Tartar Government at the Conquest. — ^ImpoUtic 
C^iauge of late Years, and thcprobable Consequences of it. 

TliE late period at which the nations of Europe be- 
<:aine first acquainted with the existence even of that vast ex- 
t^it of country, comprehended under the name of China j the 
difficulties of access to any part of it, when known ; the pecu- 
liar nature of the language wliich, as I have endeavoured to 
prove, has no relation with any other, either ancient or mo- 
dem; the extreme jealousy of the government towards fo- 
reigners ; and the contempt in which they were held by the 
lowest of the people, may serve, among other causes, toac- 
coiyit for the very limited and imperfect knowledge we 
have hitherto obtained of the real history of this extraordina- 
ry empire : for their records, it seems, are by no means de- 
ficienti For two centuries, at least, before the Christian asra, 
down to the present time, the transactions of each reign are 
amply detailed, without any interruption. They have even 
preserved collections of copper coins, forming a regular series 
of the diflferent emperors that have filled the throne of China 
for the last two thousand yenrs. Such a collection, though 
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not quite complete, Sir George Stauntcm brought with him to 
England. 

Before this time, when China consisted of 4 number of petty 
states or princifJalities, the annals of the countiy are said to 
abound with recitals of wars, and battles, and bloodshed, like 
those of every other part of the world. But, in pix^rtion as 
the number of these distinct kingdoms diminished, till at length 
they were all melted and amalgamated into one great empire, 
the destruction of the human race, by human means, abated, 
and the government, since that time, has been less interrupted 
by foreign war, or domestic commotion, than any other that 
history has made known. But, whether this desirable state of 
public tranquillity may have been brought about by the pecu- 
liar nature of the government being adapted to the genius and 
habits of die people, which, in the opinicai of Aristotle, is die 
best of all possible governments, or rather by constraining aad 
subduing the genius and habits of tlie people to the views saxd 
maxims of the government, is a question that may admit of 
some dispute. At the present day, however, it is sufficseody 
evident, that the heavy hand of power has completdy overcome, 
and moulded to its own shape, the physical character of the 
people, and that their moral sentiments and actions arc swaytd 
by the opinions, and almost tmder the entire dominicMi, of tbe 
government. 

These opinions, to which it owes so much of its stability, 
are grounded on a printiple of authority which, according to 
maxims industriously Inculcated, and now completely esta- 
blished in the minds of the people, is considered as the natinal 
and unalienable right of the parent over his children ; an autho* 
tity th^t is not supposed to cease at any given period of life or 
years ; but to extend and to be maintained with, undiminrahed 
and uncontroled sway, until the death of one of the parties dis- 
solves the obligation. The emperor, being considered as the 
common father of his people, is accoitlingly invested with the 
exercise of the same authority over them as the father of a fe- 
mily exerts on those of his particular household. In this sefifse 
he takes the title of the Great Father; and by his being tfeus 
placed above any earthly control, he is supposed to bq ateo 
above earthly descent, and therefore, as a natural conseq&iencJB-, 
he sometimes styles himself the sole ruler of the worid and IBe 
Son of Heaven. But that no inconsistency might ; 
the grand fabric of filial obedience, the emperor, with sole 
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muMiCfixyj at the commencement of every new year, makes 
li^ pro^xations hdiort the empress dowager, and, on tlie same 
4ay, he demands a repetition of the same hom^e from all his 
great officers of state. ConfiMmably to this system, founded 
tetirdy on panmtal authority, the governor of a province is 
considered as the fether of that province ; of a city, the father 
of that city ; and the hoid of any office or department is sup- 
posed to preside over it with the same authority, interest, and 
affi^Qli, as ti^ &dia* of a &mily superintends and manages 
the concerns of dome^c life. . 

. It is greatly to be lan^nted that a system of government, so 
plausdble in theory, stK>uld be liable to so many abuses in prac- 
tice; and that thbfetheriy care and aflfection in the governors, 
and filial duty and reverence in the governed, would, with much 
tecit; pn^riety beexfuiessed by the terms of tyranny, oppres- 
sk>% and injustice in the one, and by fear, deceit, and dasobe- 
dioice in the other. 

Tlie first gratid maxim on which the emperor acts is, seldom 
to s^^pear before the public ; a, maxim whose origin would be 
difficuldy traced to any principle of aflfection or solicitude for 
his chSdbftn ; nxuch more easily explained as the offspring of 
sn^icicm. The tyrant, who may be conscious of having com* 
mitted, or assented to, acts of cruelty and oppression, must feel 
a reluctance to mix with those who may have smarted under 
the laA of his power, naturally concluding that some secret 
hand may be led, by a single blow, to avenge his own wrongs, 
^ those of his feUow-subjects. The principle, however, upon 
which the emptor of China seldom shews hUnself in public, 
aikl tiiai only in the height of splendor and magnificence, 
seems to be established on a policy of a very different kind 
fix)m that of self-preservation. A power that acts in secret, 
and whose influence is fek near and remote at the same mo- 
ment, makes a stionger impression on the mind, and is re- 
garded with more dread and awfiil respect, than if the agent 
were always visitJe, and familiar to the eye of every one. The 
priests of the Eleusinian mysteries were well acquainted with 
this feature of the human character, which is stronger in pro- 
porticHi as the reasoning faculties are less improved, and which 
required the enlightened mind of a Socrates to be able to dis- 
regard the terror they inspired among the \iilgar. Thus also 
©eisces, as Heredotus informs us, when once established as 
4ing m Ecbatana, Mould suffer none of the people, for whom 

Hh 
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befcH^ he \vas the (X)mmon advocate, to be now admi^^ 
presence; conchiding that all those who were debarred fircxot 
seeing him would easily be persuaded that his nature^ 1^ be<^ 
ing created king, was transformed into something mochslspu 
rior to theirs, A frequent access, indeed, to n^n of rank alui 
power and talents', a femiUar and unrestndned intercourse wkb 
them, and a daily observance of their ordinary actions and en^ 
gagements in the concerns of life, have a tendency very much 
to dhnini^ that reverence s^nd respect which public ofunioit 
had been willing to allow them. It was justly deserved, by 
the great Cond6, diat no man is a hero to his valet-de-cfaambre. 

Considerations of this kind, rather than any dread c^ his 
subjects, may probably have suggested the custom ^ii^faich 
prdriibits an emperor of China from making his person too 
familiar to the multitude, and which requires that he shouki 
exhibit himself only on particular occasioTO, amyed in pomp 
and magnificence, and at the head of his whole court, con^stJ 
ing of an assemblage of many thousand officers of state, the 
agents of his will, jfi ready, at the word of commandy to pro* 
strate themsdves at his feet. 

The power of the sovereign is absdute : but the patriarchal 
system, making it a point of indispensable duty for a son to 
bring oflferings to the spirit of his deceased parent in the mort 
pubHc manner, operates as some check upon the exercise of 
this power. By this civil institution, the duties of which are 
observed with more than a reli^us strictness, he is cc«istantly 
put in mind that the memcay ctf his private conduct, as well 
as (rf his public acts, will long survive his natural life ; that his 
name will, at certain times in every year, be pronounced with 
a kind of sacred and reverential awe, from one extremity of 
the extensive empire to the other, provided he may have filled 
his station to the satisfaction ctf Ws subjects ; and that, on the 
contrary, public execrations will rescue from oblivion any ar* 
bitrary act of injustice and oppression, of which he tii^ have 
been guilty. It may also operate as a motive fi^r being nice 
and circumspect in the nomination of a successor, which the 
law has left entirely to his choice. 

The consideration, however, of posthumous fame ^^^d 
operate only as a slender restraint on the caprices of a tjj^mt, 
as the history of this, as well as other countries, fvnmiaSied 
abundant examples. It has, therefore, been thought necessary 
to add another, and perhaps a more effectual, check, t9,«urb 
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^mxy disposition to Ikoitioil^iess or tyranOiy that might arise 
in the breast of the mcmarch. This is the appointment of the 
4)eiisora]te» an oflSce nUed by two persons, who have the power 
of: renKWtttmtiii^ freely against any illegal or unconstitutional 
act about to be committed or sanctiqoed by the emperor. 
And djdiongh it may well be supposed that these men are 
^esclremety eai^ous in the ex«-cise of the power delegated to 
ibsm^ hv virtue of their offiqe, and in the discharge of this dis- 
i^reeable part of their duty, yet they have anothqr task to 
perform, on which their own posthumous fame is not less 
involved than that of their master, and in the execution of 
wluch they run iess risk of giving oflfence. They arethe 
lltotariograpj^ers of the empire ; or, more correctly speaking, 
the biograi^iers of the ^nperor. Their employment, in tins 
capacity, omaists chiefly in collecting the sentiments of the 
j9^o»arch, in recording his speeches and memorable sayings, 
smd in noting down the most prominent of his private actions, 
and the remarkable occurrences of his reign. These reqord^ 
are lodged in a large diest, which is kept in that part of the 
palace where the tribunals of government are held, and which 
is supposed not to be c^ned until the decease of the emperor ; 
and, if any thing material to the injury of his character ^d 
reputation is found to be recorded, the publioation of it is de- 
byed, out of delicacy to his family, till two or diree genera- 
tions have passed away, and sometimes till the expiration of 
the dynasty ; by flus indulgence they pretend that a more 
£uthful relation is likely to be obtauied, in which neither fear 
nor flattery could have operated to disguise the truth, 

AA institution so renwkable and singular in its kind, in an 
i^totrary government, coukl not fail to carry with it a very 
pGwerM influence upon the decisions of the mcwiarch, and to 
make him solicitous to act, on all occasions, in such a numner 
as would be most likely to secure a good name, and to trans- 
mit Ins character unsullied and sacred to posterity. The re- 
cords (^ their histcny are said to mention a stcay of an empe- 
rw, of the d^masty ca*&mily of Tang, who, from a conscious* 
ness of havmg, in several instances, transgressed the bounds 
of his authority, was determined to take a peep into the his- 
torical chest,, where he knew he should find all his actions re- 
corded. Havii^ m^ use of a variety of arguments, in order 
to convince fhci two censors that. there could be nothing wtt^ 
pw^r in the step tew?is about to take, as, among other ^gs, 
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he assured them, he was actua(led y^ the desire only of be- 
ing made accpiainted with his greatest foilts, as the first step to 
amendment, one of these gentlemen is said to have answered 
him xcxj nobly, to this efltect: " It is true, your mi^^^ has 
^^ committed many errors; and it has been die p^nftd dxxty 
" of our employment to take nodee of diem ; a duty,'* cond- 
nued he, "which obliges us to inform poster^ of the con- 
** vcrsation which your majesty has this day, very in^rcqjeriy, 
" held with us.*' 

To as»st the emperor in the weighty affidrs of state, ^nd 
in the arduous taskof governing an empire of so great an ex^ 
teift, and such immense popukdon, die constitution has as- 
signed him two councik ; one prdiiiary, the odier extraordi- 
nary : the ordinary council iscomposedof his jHincq>al minis* 
ters, under the n^me erf callao, of which there are six. The 
extraordinary council consists eptkely of princes of die bkxxL 

For the admkiistraticHi oi the afl^^ of government ibsm. 
are six boards or dqiartments, consistii^ <rf, 

1. "n^ court erf p{qK»ntments to vacancies in die offices of 
government ; being composed (rfthe minister and jearoed 
men, qualified to judge d* the merits of candidates. ; 

g. The court of finaipce. ; 

3. The coiut of ccremcMiies, presiding over the directikm 
of ancieirt customs, and treating with fbrei^ embas* 
sadOTS. » 

4. The court for regulating military afiak^ j 

5. The tr&unals of ju^ce. 

6. The board of works. x 
'fliese puUic functionaries resolve upon, recommmd, and 

report to the emperor, all matters belonging to their sqiaratte 
jurisdictions, who, with the ad\dce of his ordinary, and, if 
considered to be necessary, of his extraordmary council, af* 
firms, amends, or reacts their decrees. Forthi^pux|)ose| 
the late emp«-or never omitted to give negufer audience in 
the great hall of die palace every n^n^ing at the hours of ifoor 
or five o'clock. Subordinate to these sQ{»^eme courts, Md 
indie capital, are ethers, (rf similar construction, ^tablisbed 
in the diflferent provinces and great cities of the empire, eadt 
of which corresjponds with his princ^jal in Pekin. 

It would 6r exceed the limits of the present work, were I 
to eiiter into a detail of their code of laws, which, indeed, I am 
not sufficiently prepared to do. They arc publiidted for the 
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use of the subject, in ti^ pkdnest characters Aat the lan^agc 
willadmit, making sixte^i small vdumes; a copy of which is 
n(win£ngland: and I amoicomagedtohopethatthis com- 
p^idium erf the laws of China m^, ere long, appear in an afcJe 
mA &iliiful English tranalaticm, i^ch will expl^, more than 
all Ae volumes that have hkfaato been written on the subject 
of China, in what manner a mass of people (more than the 
double of that which is found in all Europe I^has beai kqjt 
together, through so many ages, in one bond of unidn. This 
work,* onthe laws of China, for perspicuity ami method, may 
justly be compared widi Blackstone's Commentaries on tl» 
Laws of EnghuKi, It not cHily ccndains the laws arranged 
under their respective heads, but to every law is added a short 
commentary and a case. 

I have been assured, on the best authority, that the laws rf 
China define, in the m<^t distinct and perspicuous manner, 
almost ewry shade of criminal o&nces, and the punishment 
awarded to each crime: thatthegreatest care appears to have 
hoca tsk&i in constructing this scale of crimes and punisb- 
meiits ; that they are very &r fixim being sanguinaiy ; and 
that, if the practice was ecpal to the theory, few nations could 
boast of a more mild, and, at the same time, a mca^ efficacious, 
di^nsation of justice. Of all the despotic governments ex- 
i^tiin^, there is certainly none where the life <^ man is held so 
sacred as in the l^ws of China. A murder is never overlook- 
ed, except m the horrid practice of exposing infimts; nor 
dares the emperor himself, all-powerful as he b, take away the 
life of the nieanest subject, without the formality at least of a 
r^ular process, though, as will be seen in die case of the late 
prime, minister of Kien-Long, the chaiice of escaping must be 
very slaider, where he himself becomes die accuser. So te, 
naciously, however, do they adhere to that solann declaration 
of God, delivered to Noah-— '^ At the hand of every man's 
" brother will I require the life of man. Whoso dieddeth 
^' man's b^ood, by man shall his blood be shed,"— that the 
good intration is oftentimes defeated by requiring, as I have 
els^vhete observed, fr(Mn the perso|i last seen with one who 
may have received a mortal wound, or who may have died 
suddenly,^ a circumstantial accpunt, supported by evidence^ 
in wimt manner his death was occasioned. 

^ Itkculkd the Ta-tchin Leu-Lee, the Uws and institutes under the djna|t|r 
Tft^chiny yfbich is the mtme assumed by the present ^mily on t)ie throne. 

\ 
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Ill attempting to proportion punishments to the degrees of 
crimes, instead of awardii^ the same puilishment for stealmg 
a loaf of bread and taking away the life of a man, the Chinese 
legislators, acccrding to our notions, seem to have made too 
linle distuiction between actual mansdauj^iter and premedita* 
ted murder. To constitute the crime, it is not necessary t(^ 
|Mt)Ye the intention (x* malice afc»iethought ; for though want 
of intention pallktes the ofl^ice, and cotisequentiy mitigates 
the pufiishment, yet it never entirely excuses the oflPenden Bf 
a man should kill another by an unfcM'eseen and unavoidabte 
accident, his life is fcx^ited by the law ; and however favour* 
able the circumstances may appear in behalf of the criminal, 
the emperor alone is invested with the power of reimtting the 
sentence; a power which he very rarely, if ever, exercises t^ 
the extent of a full pardon, but, on many occasions, to a miti- 
gation of the punishment awarded by law, Strictiy speaking, 
no sentence of death can be carried into execution, until it 
has been ratified by the monarch. Yet, in state crimes, <x 
in acts of great atrocity, the viceroy of a province sometime^ 
takes upon himself to order summary punishment ; andjwx)iftpt 
execution has been inflicted on foreign criminals at Cmtdt^ 
when guilty only of homicide. Thus, about the b^innkig 
of the last century, a man belon^g to captain Shelvocke 
had the misfortune to kill a Chinese on the river. The corpse 
WHS kdd before the door of the English factory, and the first 
person that came out, who happened to be one of the supfer- 
cargoes, was seized, and carried as a prisoner into the city ; 
nor would they consent to his release till the criminal was 
given up, whom, after a short enquiry, they strangled. The 
recent afiair of the unfortunate gunner is well known. An 
affray happened in Macao a few years ago, in which a Chinese 
was kill^ by the Portuguese. A peremptory demand was 
made for one of the latter, to expiate the death of the fGrm&r. 
The government qf this place, either unable or unwilling to 
fix on the delinquent, proposed terms of compromise, which 
were rejected, and force was threatened to be used. Theit 
happened to be a merchapt at Manilla then residing at Macao, 
a man of excellent character, who had long carried on a copi- 
merce between ^ two ports. This unfortunate nwi wdis ^- 
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kcted to be the innocent victim to appease tte rigour of Chi- 
nese justice^ and te was immediately strangled.* 

The process of every trial for criminal offences, of which 
the pmu^mept is capital, must be transmitted to Pekin, andf 
subnutted to the impartial eye of the supreme tribunal of jus- 
tfce^ which affirms or alters, according to the nature of tibcy 
case. And where any peculiar circumstances appear in favour 
^the accused, an order for revisiijig the sentence isrecommen- 
ded to the emperw, who, in such cases, either amende it him- 
self, or directs the proceedings to be returned to th^ provin*. 
cial court, with the sent^ice of the supr6n[ie tribunal on the 
oase. The proceedings are the|x revised ; and if the circum- 
stances are found to apply to the su^estions of the high court, 
they alter or modify uieir former sentence accordingly, f 

* Various accidents having happened at different times to Chinese sub* 
jfectsin the port of Canton, which have generally led to disagreeable dis*- 
cussions with the Chinese government, the Supercargoes of the East India 
company thought propet, on a late occasion 6f a person being wounded 
l^ a idiot from a Britbk ship of war, to make application for an exti*act 
firom the criminal code of laws relating to homicide^ in order to have the 
same translated into English, and made public. This extract consisted 
of the followitig articles : 
1. A man who kills another on the supposition of theft, shall be strangled, 

Aooording to the law of homicide committed in an affray. 
%,A msm who fires at another with a teusquet, aiid kills him thereby^ 
.ilhali be beheaded, as .in cases of wilftil murder. If the sufferer be 
wounded, but not mortally, the offender shall be sent into exile. 
3. A man who puts to death a criminal who had been apprehended, and 
made no resistance, shall be Wrangled, according to the law against 
homicide committed in an affray. 
4n A man who falsely accuses an innocent persrni of theft (in cases of 
greatest criminality) is guilty of a capital offence ; in all other cases 
the offenders, whether principals or accessories, shall be sent into exile, 
5. A man who wounds another unintentionally shall be tried according 
to the law respecting blows given in an affray, and the punishment 
rendered more x>r less severe, accorcfing to the degree of injury sus- 
tained. 
fl% A 0ian whoj intoxicated with ]iquor, commits outrages against the 
laws, shall be exiled to a desert country, there to remain in a state dT 
servitude. 

In this clear and decisive manner are punishments awarded for every 
claw of crimes committed in society ; and it was communicated to the 
Eoglith ^tory fi^m the viceroy, that on no consideration vms it left in 
thf breast tif the judge to extenuate or to exaggerate the sentence, what- 
ever might be the rank, character, or station of the delinquent. 

t The following law-case, which is literally translated from a volume. 
of reports of trials, published ia the present reign of Kia-K^ng, and with 
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As, in some of the Grredan stales, and other nations df mO' 
dem times, the punishment of treason was extended to the re- 
lations of the criminal, so in China, even to the ninth genera- 
tion, a traitor's blood b supposed to be tainted, thou^ they 

which I have been feroured bjr a friend (who was himself the translator), 
will serve to shew the mode of proceeding in criminal matters of the {if6« 
vincial courts of judicature. The circumstances of the transaction appear 
to have been enquired into fairly and impartially, 9nd no pains spared to 
ascertain the exact degree of criminality. Being given to me about ikt 
time when the trial took place of Smith, for the murder of the supposed 
Hammersmith ghost, I was forcibly struck with the remarkable coin- 
cidence of the two cases, and witlrthe almost identical defence set up by 
the Chinese and the English prisoners ; and on that account it exotiM 
more interest than perhaps it might otherwise be considered to be enddid 
to. 

Translation of an Extract from a Collection qf Chine»e Law Reluxr\f^ 
being the J^rial^ Appeal^ and Sentence^ upon cat Indictment for Homki4e 
dy GuB'^/iring. * .' 

At a criminal cotirt held in the province of Fo-kien, upon an indictm^t 
lor shooting and mortally wounding a relaticm ; setting forth, that Slil^ 
fo-pao, native of the city of Fon*gan-sien, did fire a gun, and by- mis- 
chance, wound Vang-yung-man, so that he died thereof. ^^ 

The case was originally reported, as follows, by Vu-se4dng, sub-^vScb- 
T6y of the province of Fo^lden : 

The accused She^o-pao, and the deceased Vang-yung-man, yf&f^ 
different families, but connected by marriage, were well known to each 
other, and there had always been a good understanding between them. 

In the course of the first moon, of the 25th year of Kien-long, Sbe^-fo- 
pao cultivated a farm on the brow of a hill belonging to Chin«se«kien,aiid 
^hich lay in the vicinity of certain lands cultivated by Vang-jrun^itjin 
and Vang-ky-hao, inasmuch as that the fields of Vang-yung-man lay'dn 
the left of those of She-fo-pao, which were in the center, and those of 
Vang-ky-hao on the right side of the declivity of the hill. It occur^ 
that on the 7th day of the 9th moon of the same year, She-fb-pao observ- 
ing the com in his fields to be newly ripe, was apprehensive that ^1^*1^ 
might find an opportunity of stealing the grain ; and being aware, at At 
same time, of the danger which existed on those hills from wolveswd 
tigers, armed himself with a musquet, and went that night alone to t&e 
spot, in order to watch the com, and seated himself in a convenient piatt 
on the side of the hill. It happened that Vang4cy-hao went that da^^ 
the house of Vang-yung-man, in order that they might go together lo 
keep watch over the com in their respective fields. However Vaag- 
yung-tong, tlie elder brother of Vang-yung-man, conceiving it tobe yet 
early, detained them to drink tea and smoke tobacco until the seoOrld 
watch * of the night, when they parted from him, and proceeded on thSe* 
expedition, provided with large sticks for defence. 

* Each watch is two hours, and the second watch begins at eleven o'clociE«.^ 
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tigually satisfy the law by including (mly the nearest male re- 
lations, then living, in the guilt of the culprit, and by mitigating 
their punishment to that of exile. Nothing can be more un- 
just iind absurd, however politic, tlian such a law ; absurd, 

' Vang-ky-hao having occasion to stop a short time upon the road) the 
other, Vang-yung-man, went on beforcyuntil he reached the boundary of 
the fields watched by Shcrfo-pao. 

Sheffo-pao, on hearing a rustling noise among the com, and perceiving 
the shadow of a person through the obscurity of the night, immediately 
hailed him ; but the wind blowing very fresh, he did not hear any reply. 
She*fo«pao then took alarm, on the suspiciop that the sound proceeded 
from thieves, or else from wild beasts, and lighting the match-lock, which 
he held in his hand, fired it off, in order to repel the invaders, whoever 
thef might be. 

Va«g-yung-man was wounded by the shot in the head, cheeks, neck, 
and shoulder, and instantly fell to the ground. Vang-ky-hko hearmg the 
explosion, hastened forward, and called aloud to know who had fired the 
gun. The other heard the voice, and going to the place from whence it 
proceeded, then learned whom he had wounded by the mischance. The 
wounds of Vang-3rung-man being mortal^ he expired after a very short 
interval of Ume had elapsed. 

She-fb^o, being repeatedly examined by the magistrate, acknowr 
ledged the fact without reserve ; and, upon the strictest investigation and 
enquiry being entered upon, deposed, That it was really during the obr 
scurity rf the night that he had ascended the hiU, in ordef to watch the 
ooni) aikd on hearing a noise to proceed from a quarter of the field tliat 
was exti^mely dark, and in which the shadow of some person was dis* 
cemsblcy he had called out, but received no answer i—rThat the suspicion 
then arose in his mind, that they were either thieves or wild beasts, and 
alarmed him for the security of his person, being then entirely alone ; he 
therefore fired the gun to repel the danger, and wounded Vang-yung<-man 
by mischance, so that he afterwards died. 

That he, the deponent, was not actuated by any other motive or inten- 
tion on this occasion, nor desirous of causing the death of an individual. 
The relations of the deceased being then examined, gave a corresponding 
evidence^ and raised no doubts in other respects to the truth of the above 
deposition. In consideration, therefore, hereof it appears that, althcHigh 
She-fo-pao is guilty of homicide by gun-firing, yet, since he was upon the 
watch over the fields, in the darkness of the night, and perceived the sha- 
dow of a man, whom he haile.d> and from whom he received no answer, 
and had in consequence apprehended the approach of thieves or wild 
beasts, to prevent which he fired the gun that occasioned the wounds 
whereof the man is now dead — it follows, that there did not exist any 
premeditated intention of murder.-r-The act of which She-fo-pao stands 
convicted may be, therefore) ranked under the article of homicide com- 
mttted in an affray, and the sentence accordingly is, to be strangled upon 
the next ensuing general execution or gaol delivery. 

I i 
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because it considers a non-entity capable of committing 2^ 
crime ; and mijust, because it punishes an innocent person* 
Tie lawgiver of Israel, in order to intimidate his stiff-necked 
and rebellious subjects, found it expedient to threaten the visi- 

The above report being transmitted to the supreme criminal tribunal 
at Pekin, — They rejoin, 

That, on- investigation of the laws, we find it ordsdned, that homicide 
by gun-firing shall receive a sentence conformable to the law s^^st in- 
tentional murder ; and that the law against intentional murder gives a 
sentence of decapitation on the next ensiling public execution, or gaol 
delivery. It is likewise found to be ordained by law, that whoever shall 
unwarily draw a bow, and shoot an arrow towsirds fields or tenementSi 
so that any person unperceived therein shall be wounded, and die there- 
fi'om, tht offender shall receive a hundred blows with the- bamboo, and 
be Ixiiiished to the distance of three thousand lys (near a thousand miles). 

In the case now before us, She-fo-pao, being armed with a musquet^ 
goes to watch the com, hears st noise in the fields, andcalls aloud, but, re<* 
cei\iDg no answer, suspects it to proceed from thieves or wild beasts, aD() 
fires the gun, by which Vang-jrung-man was wounded, and is now d^ad. 
But in the deposition given in by the defendant, the declaration that he 
saw the shadow of some person does not accord with the suspicnn afiter* 
wards expressed, that the noise arose from wild beasts^ If, in truth, he 
distinguished traces of a man, at the time of his calling out, notwithstand- 
ing that the violence of the wind prevented his hearing the reply, Shc-fe* 
pao had ocular proof of the reality of the person fixmi the shadow he had 
seen . Continuin g our investigation, we have further to notice, that vrhdk 
8he4b-pao took his station, in order to guard the middle ground, Vang* 
yung-inan was engaged in watching his fields in a similar manner, and 
would have occasion to go near the limits of the middle gnmnd in his way 
to his own farm, and which could not be far removed from the path lead< 
ing to the middle ground ; on which account it behoved She-fo-pao to 
hail the person repeatedly, previous to the firing of the gun, whose effect 
would be instantaneous, and occasion the death of the unknown person 
from whom the sound proceeded. 

She-fo-pao not having repeatedly hailed the person from Ti^om the 
noise had arisen to distuit) him, and proceeding to the last extremity 
upon the first impulse or alarm, are grounds for suspecting that thero 
exists a fallacy and disguise in the testimony given in this affair ; in which 
case, a sentence conformable to the law against homicide, committed in 
an affray, woyld afford ^ punishment unequal and inadequate to the pos« 
sii)le aggravation of the offence. 

On the other hand, it would appear, in confirmation of his statement, 
that these fields were, according to the custom of the neighbouring vil- 
lages, understood to be guarded at that time in the manner aforesaid, and 
that circumstance proving true, the accident that followed might still be 
considered solelj^ as Jthe effect of apprehension of wild beasts by night, 
inducing the accused to fire towards fields or tenements, 50 as to Tfoyn^ 
a man mortally by the mischance. 
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tation of God on the children, for the sins of the fathers, unto 
die third and fourth generation ; a sentiment, however, which, 
it would seem, lapse of time had rendered less expedient : 
for the pmphet Ezekiel, who, on this subject, had more ele- 

Should a strict examination admit of this interpretation of the offence, 
the sentence may be awarded accordinjg to the law, immediately applica- 
ble to the subjc^ and not in conformity with the law against homicide 
committed in an affray. As the liiSe or death of the offender rests on the 
preference to be Jshown towards eithcrof those expositions of the case, it 
is resolved to hold any immediate decision as premature, and we issue our 
directions to the said sub-viceroy to revise the prior decision ; and, with 
the assistance of a rene\<red investigation, finally to determine and report 
to us the sentence which he may concdve most agreeable to the spirit of 
our laws. 

After a sec(»id investigation, and reccxisideration of the affair, the sub- 
▼iceroy sent in the following report to the supreme tribunal : Pui'suaht to 
the order for revisal issued by the supreme- criminal tribunal, She-fo-pao 
has been again examined at the balr, and deposes. That on hearing a noise 
in the corn-fields, he conceived it to proceed from thieves, and called out 
in consequence, but, receiving no answer^ and finding the noise gradually 
to approach him, he then suspected it to have arisen from a wolf or ti- 
ger; andf in the alarm thus excited for his personal safety, had fired the 
gun, by which Vang-yung*man had been mortally wounded; That, since 
the event happened in the second watch of the night, after the moon had 
sety'sM while clouds dbscured the ^nt light of the stars, it was really a 
moment of imp^etrable darkness ; and thai it was only at the distance 
of a ifew paces that he distinguished the approach of the sound that had 
alarmed him, but, in fact, had never seen any shado\y or traces whatsor 
ever ; That had be perceived any traces or shadow of that description, 
he would not have ceased to call out, though he had failed to receive an 
answer the first time, nor would he have had the temerity to fire the gun, 
tmd ren^r himself guilty of murder. 

That, on the prece^ng examination, the severity and rigour of the eh- 
quiry, regarding the groimds upon which he suspected the approach of 
titteves, 80 as to induce him to fire, had overcome him with fear, being a 
countryman, unused to similar proceedings, and produced the apparent 
incongruity in his deposition ; but that the true meaning and intent was 
to express his absolute uncertainty whether die alarm arose froni thieves 
or wild beasts, and nothing fuither; and that, from such deposition, he 
had never intentionally swerved in the course of the investigation. 

According, therefi)re, to the amendment suggested by the supreme tri- 
bunal, it appears, indeed, that when the noise was first pei'ccived in the 
fields, She-fo-pao had called out, and on being prevented by tlie wind from 
hearing a reply, had taken alarm as aforesaid. 

And whereas it was likewise deposed by She-fo-pao» That the grain 

_ bring ripe at that jseason, the stems were exQceding high and strong, so 

as to render it difficult to walk amongst them, it seems that Vang-yuuR- 

nym, in walking through the corn, had produced a ruslAing noise very au- 
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vated notions of moral right than tSither the Gredcs or the 
Chinese, spunis it with great indignation. In allu^mi to such 
an idea, which it seems had become a proverb among the 
Jews, he breaks out into this sublime exclamation : " What 
** mean ye, that ye use this proverb concerning the land of 
" Israel, saying, The fethers have eaten sour grapes, and Ite 
" children's teeth are set on edge ? As I five, saith the Lonli 
•' ve shall not have occasicMi any more to use this prov^ in 
" Israel. Behold, all souls are mine ; as tiie soul of the Mier, 
" so also the soul of the son, is mine. The soul that sinneth, 
*' it shall die. The son shall not bear the iniqmty of the fii- 

dible to She-fo-pao, who was sitting otk the decUTitf of the h% and m a 
direction in which the 'wind &Toured the progress of U>e sooad; but 
whe|i the latter called out, the wind, on the centnuy, prevented him fnm 
being heard, and consequenUy from receiving an answer; this mischance, 
therefore) gave nse to his suspicion of the approach of -wWd beasts^ which 
appears to have been the sole and undisguised motive for firing the gun. 

This statement of hcts being narrowly investigated, in conqiliaiioe 
with the supreme tribunal's order for revisal, may be coiifided in tflriai^- 
curate, and worthy of credit; the result therefore is, that the offender, 
during the darkness of the night) and imder the apprehension of the »|h 
proach of a wolf or tiger, had fired a musquet in a spot frequented by 
men, and had mortally wounded a man by the mischance, which corre- 
sponds with the law suggested in the order for revisat issued by the su- 
preme tribunal ; namely, that law i^;ainstaa offender who should lo&wa* 
rily draw a bow and shoot im arrow towards fields or tenements, so that 
any person unperceived therein should be wounded and die therefirom. 

The prior decision, conformably to the law against homicide committed 
in an afft*ay, subsequent investigation does not confirm ; and She-fo-pao 
is, therefore, 6nly punbhable with banishment 

This second repoit being received by the supreme criminal tr3>uadi 
they declare that, 

The sentence having been altered on a revision by the sub-viceroy, aod 
rendered conformable to the law, which ordains that, whoever shall iiA^ 
warily draw a bow and shoot an arrow towards fields or tenements, 'io 
that any person unperceived therein may be wounded, and die die refi r o A, 
the offender shall deceive a hundred blows with the bamboo, and vaScf 
banishment to the distance of 3000 lys. 

We confirm the sentence of a hundred blows of the bamboo, and ba- 
nishment to the distance of 3000 lys ; and further prescribe, that ten 
ounces of silver (3/. 6«. Sd.) shall be paid by the offender to the relations 
of the deceased, for the expenses of burial. 

The sentence, being thus pronoimced on the 29th day of the 5^ biogii, 
of the 37th year of Kien-Long, received the imperial sanction on the^ Ist 
day of the same moon, iu the following words; Pursuant to sentence be 
this obeyed* 

XHIN-TSE* 
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•* tiber, iteitlier shall the father bear the iniquity of the s(mi : 
" the ri^teousness of the righteous shall be upon him, and 
" the wickedness of the wicked shall be upon hun.^' 

In most cases, except those of high treason, it may be 
I»^esumed, the high tnbunal of Pekin will act with strict 
impartialitjr ; and it is greatly to be lamented that all civil 
causes have not been made subject to a similar revision as 
Ibose of a criminal nature, which would strike at the root 
ctf an evil that is most grievously felt in China, where the 
officers of justice ai:e known, in most cases, to bCfComipted 
by bribery. They Mve, however, wisely separated the office 
of judge from tmt of the legislator. The former, having 
foiuid the feet, has only to refer to the code of laws, in wliich 
he is supi^d with a scale of crimes and their punishments. 
Such a mode of distributing justice is not, however, without 
its inconveniences. Tender as the government has shown 
itself, where the life of a subject is concerned, having once 
established the prqpcHtion of punishment to the offence, it has 
supposed an appeal, in civil causes and misdemeanors, to be 
unnecessary. The sentence in such causes being thus left 
in the breast of a single judge, how great soever may be the 
nicety by which the penalty is adapted to the offence, the 
exclusion from a{^)eal is in itself a bar to the just and impar- 
tial administration of the laws. The subject being refiised 
the benefit of carrying his cause into a higher, and on that 
account more likely to be a more impartial, court, has no se- 
curity against the caprice, malice, or corruption of his judge. 

It may not, perhaps, be thought unworthy of notice, that 
. Ae legislatcxrs of Chuia, amon^ the various punishments de- 
vised for the commission of cnmes, have given the criminal 
no opportunity, either by labouring at any of the public 
works, or in solitary confinement, to make some reparation 
for the injury he has committed agsdnst society. Confinement 
in prison, as a punishment, is not known. £xile or personal 
chastisement are decreed for all irregularities not approaching 
to capital offences. 

Executions for capital crimes are not frequently exhibited : 
when found guilty, the criminals are remanded to prison till 
a general goal delivery, which happens once a year, about the 
autumnal equinox. In adopting such a measure, government 
may, perhaps, have considered, how litde benefit the morals 
cf the people were likely to derive fix)m being the frequent 
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spectators of the momentary psun that is required to tak^ 
away die existence of a fdlow mortal* All otho* punishments 
however, that do not a&ct the life of man, are made as pub- 
lic as possible, and branded with the greatest degree of no- 
toriety. The beating with the bamboo, in their ideas, scarcdy 
ranks under the nam^ of punishinent; being more pro- 
perly considered as a geiUle correction, to which no disgrace 
is attached ; but the cangue, or, as they term it, the tcha, 
a kind of walking pillOTy, is a heavy tablet of wood, to which 
they are fastened by the neck and hands, and which they are 
sometimes obliged to drag about for weeks and mcmths. This 
is a terrible punishment^ and wdl calculated to deter others 
from the commis^cMi dF those crimes of which it is the am- 
sequence, and the nature of which is always inscribed in 
lal-ge characters upon it. 

The order that is kept in their jails is said to be excellent ; 
ami the debtw and the felon are always ccaifined in separate 
places; as, indeed, (me should suppose everywhere to be the 
case : for, as Sir George Staunton has observed, " to asso- 
" ciate guilt with hnprudence, and confound wdckedness wiA 
" misfcMtune, is impolitic, immoral, and cruel/'* 

The abominable practice of extorting confessicwii by the 
application of the torture, is the w^orst part of the criminal 
laws of. China : but they pretend to say this mode is seldoift 
recurred to, unless in cases where the guilt of the accused 
has been made to appear by strong circumstantial evidence- 
It -is, however, a common punishment to squeeze the fingers, 
in cases of misdemeanor, and js particularly practised as a 
punishment of those females who purchase licenses for break- 
ing through the rules of chastity. 

BjE the laws relating to property, women in CMna, as in 
ancient Rome, are exduded from inlieriting, where there are 
children, and fix)m disposing of property ; but, where there 
are no male children, a man may leave, by will^ tlie whole d 
his property to the widow. The reason they assign for wo- 
men not inheriting is, that a woman can make no offering 
to deceased relations in the hall of ancestors ; and it is deemed 
one of tie first ideal blessings of life for a man to have somte 



• A^ debtor is released when it appeara that the whole of hii pr tipe i ' ty has 
befcn given up for the use of his creditors. 
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W0 to loci up to, who will transmit his name to future ages, 
by performing, at certain fixed periods, the duties of this 
important ceremony. All their laws, indeed,- respecting pro- 
perty, as I have already observed, are insufficient to give it 
that security and stability, which jdone can constitute the plea- 
sure of accumulating wealth. The avarice of men in power 
may overlook those who are ki moderate circumstances ; but 
the affluent rarely escape their rapacious grasp. In a word, 
although the laws are not so perfect as to procure for the sub- 
ject general good, yet, neither are they so defective as to re- 
duce him to that state of general misery, which could only 
be terminated in a revolution. The executive administration 
is so faulty, that the man in office generally has it in his 
power to govern the laiWs, which makes the measure of good 
or evil depend greatly on his moral character. 

Such m'c, indqpd, the disposition and the liabits of the 
people, that so long as the multitude can procure their bowl 
of rice and a few savory sauces, that costonly a mere trifle, 
there will be less danger of a revolt ; and the government is so 
well convinced of tms, that one of its first concerns is to lay 
up, in the public magazines erected in eviry part of the em-- 
pire, a provisipn of grain, to serve as a suj^y for the poor in 
^imes of famine or scarcity. In this age of revolutions, a 
change, however, seems to be taking place in the minds of 
the people, which I shall presently notice. 

The system of universal and implicit obedience towards 
superiors pervades every branch of the public service. The 
officers of the several departments of government, fi*om the 
first to the ninth degree, acting upon the same broad basis of 
paternal authority, are invest^ with the power of inflicting 
the summary punishment of the bamboo, on all occasions 
where they may judge it proper, whicn, under the denomina- 
tion of a fetherly correction, they administer without any 
)revious trial, or form of inquiry. The slightest ofience is 
punishable in this manner, at the will or the caprice of the 
owest magistrate. Such a sununary proceeding of the 
powerful against the weak naturally creates in tlie latter a dread 
and distrust of th^ former ; and the common people, accord- 
ingly, regard the approach of a man in office, just as school- 
boys observe the motions of a se\'ere master ; but the fatlierly 
kindness d die emperor is recognised even in punishment : 
the culprit *may claim the exemption of eveiy (ifth blow as 
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the empperor's coup-dcgrace ; but in all probability he gains 
little by such remission, as the deficiency in number may 
easily be made up in weight. 

This practical method of evincing a fiitheriy affection is 
not confined to the multitude alone, but is extended to every 
rank and description of persons, ceasing only at the foot of 
the throne. Each officer of state, from the ninth degree up- 
vi^ards to the fourth, can, at any tune, admimster a gentile 
correction to his inferior ; and the emperor orders the bam- 
boo to his ministers, and to the oth^ four classes, whenever, 
he may think it necessary forthegoodof their monds* Itisj 
well known that the late Kien-Lcmg caused two of lus sons^ 
to be bambooed long afbo* they had arrived at the ageol 
maturity ; one of which, I believe, is the present re^nin^ 
emperor. 

In travelling through the country, a d^ seldom esc^)ed 
without our witnessing the application of the pan-tse, or bam- 
boo, and generally in such a manner that it might be called 
by any omer name except a gentle correction, A Chinese 
suffering under this punishment cries out in the most piteous 
manner ; a Tartar bears it in silence. A Chinese, after re*, 
ceiving a certain number of strokes, Ms down on his knee% 
as a matter of course, before him who ordered the puni^unao^ 
thanking him, in the most humble manner, for the &thei^ 
kindness he has testified towards his son, in thus putting him 
in mind of his errors ; a Tartar grumbles, and disputes the/ 
point as to the right that a Chinese may have to flog him j car 
be turns away in sullen silence. 

Ridiculous as it may appear to. a foreigner, in observing ^ 
officer of state -stretching himself along the ground for A? 
purpose of being flowed by order of another who l^^pens 
to rank one degree aoove him ; yet it is impossible, at Ac, 
same time, to suppress a glow of indignation, in witnesalw 
so mean and obseqiiious a degradation of the human min($ 
which can bring itself, under any circumstances, patiently t|| 
submit to a vile corporal punishment, administered by tlic 
hand of a slave, or by a common soldier ; and when this Jp 
clone, to undergo the still more vile and humiliating ^t^, c^ 
Jdssing the rod that collects him. But the policy of the m^^ 
vemment has taken good care to remove any scruples ^^ 
might arise on this score. Where paternal regard was Iwi 
sole nxotive, such a chastisement could not pp^ibly be feJU 
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lowed with di^onour or disgrace* It w» a w(»iderful point 
gained by the government, to subject every individual, the 
emperor only excepted, to the same corporal correction ; but 
it must have required great address, and men's minds must 
h^ve been completely subdued, or completely convinced, before 
such a system of universal obedience could have been accom- 
plished, the consequence of which j it was obvious, could be 
no other than universal servility; It could not foil to establish 
a most effectual check agamst the complaints of the multitude, 
by shewing them that the same man, who had the power of 
punishing them, was equally liable to be corrected in his turn, 
and in tf^ same manner by another. The punishment of the 
bamboo must, I suspect, be one of the ttiost ancient institutions 
of China. Indeed, we can scarcdy conceive it ever to have 
been introduced into a society already civilized ; but rather to 
have been coeval with the origin of Aat society, 

A similar kind of personal chastisement for light oflfatlces, 
or misconduct, was inflicted in Russia on persons o£ all ranks ; 
but with this diflference, that the ccnrection was private, aiKl 
by order of the sovereign alone. The czar Peter, indeed, 
generally bestowed a drubbing on his courtiers with his own 
hand ; who, instead Of being dishonoured ca* disgraced by such 
a castigation, were supposed, fix>m that very circtunstance, to 
be his peculiar favourites, and to stand high in his confidence. 
The great Men^ikoff is said to have fi^uently left his closet 
with a black eye or a bloody nose, and seemed to derive en- 
creasing importance irom the unequivocal marks of his master's 
fiiendslup. Even at the present day, or till Very feitely, little 
disgrace was attached to uie punishment of the knout, which 
M-as a private flagellation by order of the court; but this abomi- 
nable practice either is altogether discontinued or in its last 
stage of existence; Such arbitrary proceedings could not long 
remain in force among an enlightened people. 

These two great empires, tite greatest, indeed, that exist in 
the world, dividing t^tween them nearly a fifth part of the 
whdie habitable globe, each about a tenth, exhibit a singular dif- 
ference Math regard to political circumstances. One century 
ago Russia was but just emerging fi-om a state of barbarism, 
and in a century hence, in all human probability, she will 
make a conspicuous figure among European nations, both 
in arts and arms. Two thousand years ago China was civilized 
to the same degree, or nearly so, as die is at present. The 

Kk 
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governments were both arbitrary^ and tbe people were daves. 
The naturalgeniusof the Russian, cramped, perhaps, in some 
d^ree by his frozen climate, is less susceptible of im{HX>vement 
than that <^ the Chinese. Whence, then, it may be ^ed, i»'o- 
ceeds the very great difference in the progressiYe improvement 
of the two nations? principally, I should suppose, from the 
two following reasons. Russia invites and encourages fore^ners 
to instruct tier subjects in arts, sciences^ and manu&ctures. 
China, from a spirit of pride and self-importance^ as well as 
fitjm jealousy, rejects and expels them. The language of 
Russia is easily acquired, and her subjects as easily learn those 
of other countries; whilst that of Chin^is so difficult, or their 
method of learning is so defective, as to require the study of 
half the life of man to fit him for any of the ordinary employ- 
ments of the state ; and they have no knowledge of any laii- 
guage but their own. The one is in a state of youthfiil vigour, 
^vancing daily in strength and knowledge ; the other is wcMm 
out with old age and disease, and, under its present ^ale of 
existence, is not likely to advance in any kind of improve- 
moit. 

To the principle of universal obedience the Chinese govern- 
ment has added another, which is well calculated to satisfy, 
the public mind : the first hcHKmrs and the highest offices are 
open to the very lowest of the people. It admits of no here- 
ditary nobility, ; at least ncme with exclusive privileges. As a 
mark of the sovereign's &vour a distinctiaa will scMnetioies 
desc^id in a fiunily, but, as it confers no power nor privilege 
nor emolument, it sochi wears out. All dignities may be CKXh 
sidered as merely perscMial, the princes of the bloody evei, 
sink gradually into the common mass, unless their talents and 
their application be sufficient to qualify them for office, inde^ 
pendent of which there can be neither rank nor honours, ^od 
very litde, if any, distinction, (not even in the imperial fimiily ) 
beyond tlie tlurd generation. On puUic dajrs, theempenx*, 
at a single glance, can distinguish the rank of each of the many 
thousand courtiers that are assembled on such occasions, by 
their dress of ceremcmy . The civilians have a bird^ and the nu- 
litary a tiger, embroidered oai the breast and back of their upper 
robe; and their several ranks are pointed out by di£^i^ 
coloured globes, nwunted on a pivot on the top of the cap ot 
bcwmet. The emperor has also two orders of distinction, which 
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tte conferred by him alone, as marks of particular favour : the 
order of the yellow vest and of the peacock's feather. 

The ii^uence that, in nations of Europe, is derived Srom 
birth, fortune, and character, is of no weight in the Chinese 
government. The most learned, (and I have already exi^boined 
how fiir the term extends) provided he be not erf notoriously 
bad character, is sure to be employed ; though, under the pre- 
sent Tartar government, the Chinese complain tMat they never 
arrive at the highest rank till they are advanced in years. Learn- 
ing al(Hie, by the strict maxims of state, leads to omce, and office 
to distinction. Property, without learning, has little weight, and 
eonfers no distinction, except in some corrupt provincial go- ^ 
vemments, where the external marks of office are sold, as in 
Canton. Henc6 property is not so much an object of tlic laws 
in China as dsewhere, and consequently has not Ae same secu- 
rity. In die govemmaits of Europe, property seldom fails to 
command influence and to force dependence : in China, the 
man of property is afiraid to own it, and all the enjoyments it 
procures him are stolen. 

Sometimes, indeed, the highest apointments in the state are 
conferred as it happens elsewhere, by some favourable acci- 
dent, or by the caprice of the monarch. A striking instance 
of this kind w^ displayed in the person of Ho-tchung-tang, the 
last prime minister of the late Kien-long. This man, a Tartar, 
happened to be pla^d on guard in the palace, where his youth 
and comely countenance struck the emperor so forcibly, in pas- 
sing, that he sent fof him to the presence ; and finding him 
eqmlly agreeable in his conversation and manna:^, he raised 
him ra{Nidly, but gradually, from the situation of a common 
soldier, to the highest station in the empire. Such sudden 
changes, from a state of nothingness to die summit of power, 
have frequendy been observed to be attended with consequences 
no fess fetal to the man so elevated, than pernicious to the 
public : and thus it happened to this fevourite ministen During 
the life of his old master, over whom, in his later years, he is 
smd to have possessed an unbounded influence, he availed him- 
self of the means that offered, by every species of fraud and ex- 
tortion, by tyranny and oppression, to amass such inimense 
wealth, in gold, silver, pearls, and immovable property, that 
his acquisitions were generally allowed to have exceeded those 
of any single individual that the history of the country had 
made known. His pride and haughty demeanour had rendered 
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him so obnoxious to the royalferaily, that, atthetime we were 
in Pekin^ it was generally supposed he made up his mind to 
die with the old emperor ; for which event he had always at band 
a dose of poison ; not chusmgto stand the severe iavestjg^icMi 
which he was well aware die succeeding prince would direct to 
be made into his ministerial conduct. It seems, however, whm 
that event actually happened, die love of life, aiKl die bape of 
escaping, pre^^^ed on him td change his purpose and to staml 
the hazard of a trial. Of the crimes and enormites laid to hb 
charge, he was found, or rather, he was said to have pleaded, 
guilty. The vast wealth he had extorted from oth^s was con- 
fiscated to the crown, and he wascondepmedto suflbr an igno- 
minious death.* 

* The circumstances attending the downfal of this minister arc curious, 
and shew, in its true light, thef despotic nature of the Chinese ^vera- 
ment, notwithstanding their salutary laws. The new emperor, deter- 
mined on his ruin, makes a public declaration, wherein, after apologiz- 
ing for not abstaming, iagreeably to the laws of the empire, from att 
acts of innovation, for the space of three years after his fi^er^s deaths 
he observes, that the crimes and excesses of Ho-tchung-tang are of so 
horrid a nature, as to preclude him from acting towards him with any 
pity or indulgence. He &en exhibits about twenty articles of accusation 
against him : the principal of which are. 

Contumacy towards his father (the late emperor), by riding on horse- 
back to the very door of the hall of audience at Yuen-min-yuen. 

AudacUy^ under pretence pflainQUiess, in causing himself to be carried 
to and from the palace through the door set apart for the emperor. 

Scandalous beliaviour, in taking away the virgins of the palace, and 
appropriating them to his own use. 

Pride and insolence, in countermanding his (the new emperor^s) order, 
for atl the princes pf Tartary to be summoned to Pekin (those who had 
not had the small-pox excepted), to assist at the funeral of his &ther ; and 
by issuing a new one, in which none were excited. 

Bribery and partiality^ in selling and giving away appointments of 
weight to persons totally unqualified to fill them. 

Arrogance^ in making use of the wood Nan-moo (cedar) in his house, 
which is destined exclusively for royal palaces ; and in building a house 
sknd gardeps in the style and manner of those belonging to the emperor. 

For naving in his possession more than two hundred strings of pearls, 
and an immense quantity of jewels and precious stones, which his rank 
did not allow him' to wear, and among which was a pearl of such won- 
^ derfulmagnitude that the emperor himself had no equal to it. 

For having, in gold and silver alone, which has been already discover- 
ed and cot^scated, th^ s^ount, at lieast, of ten million taels (abou^ 
3,300,000/. sterling). 

One article is singularly curious. For having been guilty of the 
deepest treachery in informing him (the new emperor) of his father's 
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But Ho-tchung-tang, if guilty df inordinate ambition, or 
uds of injustice, is &r from bqing the only instance of such 
conduct m men thus raised from humble situations. The 
officers of government in general, though intended by the 
cmistitution as a kind of barrier between the prince and the 
people, are the ^eatest oppressors of the latter, who have sel- 
dom any means of redress, or of conveying their complaints 
to the imperial ear. There is no middle class Of naen in Chi- 
na : men whose prc^rty and ideas of independence give tliem 
weight in the pmt of the countiy where they reside; and 
whose influence and interest are considered as not below the 
notice of the government. In fact, there are no other than 
the governors and the governed. If a man, by trade, or in- 
dustry in his profession, has accumulated riches, he can enjoy 
th^n only in private. He dares not, by having a grander 
house, or finer clothes, to let his neighbour perceive tliat he is 
richer than himself, lest he should betray him to the conunand- 
ing-officer of the clistrict, who would find no difiiculty in 
bringing him within the pale of the sumptuary laws, and in 
laying his property under confiscation. 

Sometimes, indeed, the extortions tiiat the officers practise 
upon the people, as in the case of Ho-tchung-tang, meet the 

intention to abdicate the government in his (the new emperor's) favour, 
one day before his Bither made it public ; thinking by such means to 
gain his favour and affection I 

After enumerating the several articles of accusation, the . emperor 
states that this minister, being interrogated by a Tartar prince on the 
several points, had confessed the whole to be true, and, therefore, with- 
out further evidence, he commands the presidents and members of the 
several courts in Pekin, the viceroys of provinces, and governors of cities^ 
on these articles of accusation being laid before them, to pass a proper 
sentence on the said Ho-tchung-tang. According to -the majority, he 
was condemned to be beheaded ; but, as a peculiar act of grace and be- 
nevolence on the part of the emperor, this sentence was mitigated to 
that of his being allowed to be his own executioner. A silken cord 
being sent as an intimation of this mark of Uie emperor's favour, he 
caused himself to be strangled by some of his attendants. 

Who could escape when the emperor of China is himself the accuser ? 
It will readily occur, from the fate of Ho-tchung-tang, that there is not 
that line of independence drawn between the executive and judicial au- 
thority, which the ingenious author of the Spirit of Laws has clearly 
proved to be the grand foundation of a just, legal, and efiicient security 
of the life and property of the subject. In fact, in all state crimes, the 
emperor becomes^ both the accuser and the judge. In the case of Ho- 
tchung-tang he may likewise be said to have been the only evidence. 
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ha^d of justice. Other magistrates keep a steady eye upon 
their proceedings, and, in proper time, transmit th^ necessaiy 
information to court Spies also are detached from court into 
the provinces, under the name of inspectors. Jealous (^eadi 
other, they let no opportunity slip of miaking im&vourable re- 
ports to their superiors. Notwithstanding which, with all the 
precautions taken by government in favour of the mibject, the 
latter finds himself most dreadfully opju^essed. It is true, for 
verj' slight offences preferred against men in office, the court 
directs a public reprimand in the official gazette ; for those of 
a more serious nature, degradation from rank ; and every of- 
ficer so degraded is under the necessity of proclaiming his own 
disgrace in all his public orders ; not only to put hun inmkid 
of his past conduct, but likewise to shew tlie people hpw watch* 
ful the eye of government is over the actions of its servants. 
The last stage of public degradation, which amounts to a sen- 
tence of infamy, is an order to superintend the preparation of 
the emperor's tomb, wliich implies that the person so secteiroecl 
is more fit to be employed among tlie dead than the living. 
Tchaiig-ta-gin, the late viceroy of Canton, was cmidenmed to 
lliis degradmg service.* 

The viceroy of a province can remain in that office no long^ 
than tfiree years, kst he might obtain an undue influence. 
No ser\'ant of the crown can form a femily alliance in tl^ place 
where he commands, nor obtain an office of importance in the 
city or town wherein he was bom. Yet with these, and other 
precautions, tliere is still littl^e security for the subj^t. Ifc 
has no voice whatsoever in the government, either directly or 
by representation ; and the only satisfaction he possibty csm 
receive for injuries done to him, arid that i? merely of a ni^ative 
kind, is the degradation or tlie removal of the man in power, 
who had beep his oppressor, or who, perhaps, may be replaced 
by another equally bad. 

The ingenious Mr. Pauw has observed that China is en- 
entirely governed by the whip and the bamboo. To these he 
might have added the yearly calendar and the Pekin gazette ; 
both of which, as engines in the hands of government, contri- 
bute very materially to assist its operations. By the circulation 

• Amon^ the various customs of China, particularized in the accounts of tbe 
two Mahomedan travellers in the ninth century, this remarkable one is noticed, 
affording, witli the rest, ejjually singular and peculiar to this nation, an irrefraga- 
ble proof of tlie authenticity of these two relations. 
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of the first is kept alive the observance of certain superstitiona 
which it is, apparently, the study of government to encourage. 
The second is a vehicle for conveying into every comer of the 
empire the virtues and the fetheriy kindness of the reigning 
sovereign, shown by punishing the oflScers of his government, 
not cmly for what they have done amiss, but for what they 
may have omitted to do. Thus, if a femine has desolated any 
of the provinces, the principal officers are degraded, for not 
having taken the proper precautions against it. This paper, 
in the shape of a small pamphlet, is published every second 
^y. The missionaries have pretended that immediate death 
would be the ccwisequence of inserting a felsehood in the im- 
parial gazette ; yet, it is famous for describing battles that 
were never fou^t, and for announcing victories that were 
Hevw gained. The truth of this observation appears from 
sev^al proclamations of Kaung-shee, Tchien Long, and the 
pesent emperor, warning the generals on distant stations 
from making false reports, ^id from killing thousands and ten 
thousands of tiie enemy, sometimes even when no engage- 
ment had taken place.* The reverend gentiemen only mean 
to say, th^ the alitor would be punished if he ventured to in- 
sert any thing not sent to him officially by the government. 

Tte press in China is as free as^in England', and the profes- 
aon of jMinting is open to every one ; which is a singular 
oircutnstance, and perhaps the only instance of the kind in a 
despotic government. It has usually beerf supposed that, in 
free countries only, where every person is equmly under tke 
protection, and equally liable to the penalties, of the law, the 
Hierty of the press could be cherished ; and that it was a thing 
next to impossible, that power, founded on error, andsupiport- 
€jd by oppression, could long be maintained w^here the press 
was free. It was the press that, in Europe, effected the ruin 
of the priestiy power, by dispelling the clouds that had long 
obsctdrd the rays of truth, and by opening a free access to the 
doctrines of that religion which, of all others, is best calculated 

♦ The words of Kaimg-shee's proclamation, repeated by Kia-king*, are : " At 
•* pt«sent, when an army is sent on any military service, every report that is 
•* T»ade of its operations contains an account of a victory, of rebels dispersed at 
** the first encounter, driven from their stations, killed, and wounded, to a great 
••amount, or to the amount of some thousands, or, in short, that the rebels slain 
<« were inmnncrabfe." {Pekin Gazette, 2lst July, 180a 
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for the promotion of individual hapfnness and piiUk: vir^ 
tue-* 

In China, the liberty of the press seems to excite no ^pre* 
hensions in the government. The summary mode of punish- 
ing any breach of good mwals, \vithout the formality of a trial, 
makes a positive prohibition against printing unneeessaiy, be* 
ing itself sufficient to restrain the licentiousness of the press. 
The printer, the vender, and the reader of any libellous puWi. 
cation, are all equally liable to be flogged with the bamboo; 
Few, I suppose, would be hardy enough to print reflexions 
on the conduct of government, or its principal otSccts, as such 
publications would be attended with certain ruin. Yet, not- 
widistanding all the dangers to which the printing profession is 
liable, d^ly papers are published in the capital, circulating, 
something like our own, private anecdotes, domestic occur* 
rences, public notices of sales, and the wonderful virtues <rf 
quack medicines. We were told that, in one of these pap^^, 
tlie Portuguese missionary, mentioned in Mr. Grammont^s 
letter, got a paragraph inserted, purporting the great neglect 
of tlie English, in having brou^t no presents fiw" the princes 
of tlie blood, nor for the emperor's ministers. This false and 
malicious pai-agraph was said to be followed by anothe^^ ina- 
nuating diat those for the emperor were common articles, dF 
littie value* , Another pretended to give a catal(%ue of them, 
and included an elephant about the size of a rat, giants, dwarfb, 
wishing.pillows, and sucli like nonsense. These, howev^, 
and other publications, were industriously kept from our sight. 
Under the generous idea that we were the emperor's guests^ 
we were not allowed to piu-chase any thing* He alone wasto 
supply our wants ; but his officers took tfe liberty rf judgii^ 
wnat these wants should consist in. 

It is a singular phenomenon, in the history of nations, how 
the government of an empire, of such vast niagnkude as 
that of China, should have preserved its stabHity, without any 
material change, for more than two thousand years ; for, dsrc^ 
ping their pretensions to an extravagant antiquitj% for whid»» 
however, tliey have some grounds, Acre can be no doubt they 

t When the 'art of printing was first introduced into Efig^and, ssnd carried an in 
Westminster Abbey, a shrewd churchman is said to have observed to ^e abbot of 
Westminster, " If vou dont take care to destr<^ that machine, itwiH veiytooti 
'* destroy your trade." He saw, at a sin^ glance of the press, the dowmal of 
priesUy dominion, in the general dlflfusion of knowledge that would be occasioned 
by it ; and had the rest of the clergy been equally dear-nghted, it ia probable 
^e dark ages of superstition and ignorance had stiU continiied, or at least hadbeen 
^y protracted. 
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ivere ^tty much in the same state» regulated by the same 
kws, and imder the same form of government as they now are, 
fimr hundred years before the birth of Christ, about which 
time their renowned philosopher flourished, whose works ar^ 
still held in the highest re|)utatioin. The^ contain^ mdeed, all 
the maxims on which their govenunent is still grounded, and 
all the rules by which the di&rent stations in life take their 
moral conduct; and the monarchy is supposed to have been 
established two thousand years before his time. 

If the test of a good government be made to depend on the 
length of its C(»itinuance, unshaken and unchanged by revolu- 
tions, China may certainly be allowed to rank me mt among 
civilized nations. But, whether good or bad, it has possess- 
ed the art of moulding the multitude to its own shape, in a 
manner unprecedented in the annals of the world. Various 
accidents, improved by policy, seem to have led to its dura- 
bility. AmcM]g these the natoal barriers of the country, ex- 
cluding any foreign enemy, are not to be reckoned as the least 
favourable; whilst the extreme caution of the government, in 
admitjting strangers, kept the world in ignorance, for many 
ages, of the existence even of the most extensive, powerful, 
and pc^ulous empire among men. Secluded thus from all in- . 
tercourse with the rest of the world, it' had time and leisure to 
mould its own subjects into die shape it wished them to retain ; 
and the event has sufficiendy proved its knowledge in thb 
respect, ^ * , 

A nimiber of fortunate circunistances, seldom combined in 
the same country, have contributed to the preservation of inter- 
nal tranquillity in China. The language is oifa nature well calcu- 
lated to keepkthe mass (rfthe peopk in a state of ignorance. They 
are neither prohibited from embracing any religion, of which 
tliey may make a choice, nor coerced to contribute towards, 
the support of Cffie diey do not approve. The pains that have 
been taken to inculcate sober habits, to destroy mutual confi- 
dence, and render every man reserved and suspicious of his 
neighbour, could not fail to put an end to social intercourse. 
No meetings were held, even for convivial purposes, beyond 
the femily circle ; and these only at the festival of a new vear. 
Those kind of turbulent assemblies, where real or imagined 
grievances are di^icussed wkhallthe rancour and violence that 
malicious insinuations against government, added to tlie effects 
of intoxicating draughts, too frequently inspire, nevor happen 

L 1 * • 
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among the Chinese* Contented in having no voice in the go- 
vernment, it has nfeVer occuired to them that they have my 
rights : * and they certainly enjoy none but what are liable to 
be invaded and trampled on, whenever the sovereign, or any 
of his representatives, from interest, malice, or caprice, think 
fit to exercise the power that is within their erasp* The doc- 
trine of employing resistance against oj^M^sion, applied to the 
people, and the government, is so contrary to every sentiment 
of the former, that the latter has little to fear on that score* 

Partial insurrections occasionally happen ; but they are ge- 
nerally owing to the extreme poverty of the people, which, in 
seasons of scarcity and famine, compels them to take by vio-^ 
lencc the means of subsisting life, which otherwbe they could 
not obtain. To this cause may be referred the ori^ of al- 
most all the commotions recorded in their history, through 
some of which, when the calamity became general, the regular 
succession has been interrupted, and even changed. We 
were told, however, by our Chinese attetidants, that certain 
mysterious societies did exist in some of Ae prbvuices, whose 
chief object \vas to overturn the Tartar govemncient; that 
they held secret meetings, in wWch they gave vent to their 
compUdnts against Tartar preponderancy, revived the memory 
of ancient glor}^, twxK)ded over present injuries, and meditated 
revenge, if even this be the case, the ptcsent state of society 
is Kttle favourable to their views. Nor, indeed, would a re* 
volution be a desii-able event for tlie Chinese themselves. It 
could not fail of being attended with the most horrible conse- 
quences. The Tartar soldiers would be tired of slaying, and 

• When the mischievous doctrines of Tom Paine, expounded in his 
" Rights of Man,** were translated into various languages* and industri- 
tously attempted to be propagated among the Eastern nationft^ hf means 
of French emissaries ; when one of those assiduous disturbern of the 
peace of mankind had actually succeeded in furnishing the Seiks witK 
an abstract of this precious work in their pwn language, he next turned 
liis attention to the vast empire of China, a glorious theatre for those 
zealous cosmopolites to play their patts in, if they could once contrive 
to suit their drama to the taste of the people. The experiment, how- 
ever, failed of success* The golden opinions of Tom Paine could not be 
transfused into the Chinese language 5 and these unfortunate people 
understood no other but their own; so that three hundred and 
tliirty -three millions were doomed to remain in ignorance and misery on 
account of their language being incapable of ^conveying the enlightened 
doctrines of Tom Paine. • ' 
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miffions; that escaped the sword, must necessarily perish by 
femine, onthe least interruption of the pursuits of agriculture; 
for they have no other country to look to for supplies, and they 
raise no surplus quantity in tl>eir own. 

In order to prevent, as much as possible, a scarcity of grain, 
and in conformity to their own opinion that the true source of 
national wealth and prosperity consists in agriculture, the 
Chinese government has, in.aU ages, bestowed the first ho- 
nours on every improvement in tfis branch of industry. The 
husbandman is considered as an honourable, as well as usefiil 
member of society ; he ranks next to men of letters, or officers 
pf state, of whom indeed he is frequently the progenitor. 
The soldier in China cultivates the ground. The priests also 
are agriculturists, whenever their convents are endowed with 
land. The emperor is considered as the sole proprietary of 
the soil, but tlie tenant is never turned out of possession as 
long as he continues to pay his rent, which is calculated at 
about one-tenth of what his form is supposed capable of 
yielding ; and though the holder of lands can onlv be con* 
sidered as a tenant at will, yet it is his own feult if he should 
be dispossessed. So accustomed are tlie Chinese to consider 
an estate as their own, while they continue to pay the rent, 
that a Portuguese in Macap had nearly lost his life fcr endea^ 
vouring to raise the rent upon his Chinese tenants. If any 
one happens to hold more than his family can conveniently 
cultivate, he let§ it out to another, on condition of receiving 
half the produce, out of which he pays the whole of the 
emperor's taxes. A great part of the poorer peasantry cul- 
tivate lands on these terms. 

There are, in feet, no immense estates grasping nearly 
the whole of a district j no mon(q)olizing farmers, nor dealers 
in graiflt Every one can bringhis produce to a free and open 
market. * No fisheries are let out to ferm. Every subject is 
equally entitled to the free and uninterrupted eiyo}Tiient of the 
sea, of the coasts, and the estuaries ; of the lakes and rivers. 
There are no manor-lords vvith exclusive privileges ; no lands 
set apart for feeding beasts or birds for the profit or pleasure 
pf partiiQular persQns ; every one may kill game on his own 
ground, and on the public commons. Yet, with allthe^ 
seeming advantages, tiiere are rarely three successive years 
mthout a famine in one province or another* 
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As m the Roman empire, examples were iiQt tvaotsng o( 
the first characters in the state glorying to put U^ir hands to 
the plough, to render the earth fertile, and to engage in the 
natural employment of man ; v^Sy 

In aocieot tines the tacred plough employed* 
The kings and awful fathers. 

So, in China, the emperor, at the vernal equinox, after a 
solemn offering to the God of heaven and earth, goes through, 
the ceremony of holding the plough ; an examrde in which he 
is followed by the viceroys, andgovemors, and great pflScers ' 
in every part of the empire. This cereinony, though; in all, 
probability, the remains of a religious institiiticMi, is well cal- 
culated to ^ve encouragement to the labouring peasantry^ 
whose profession, thus honourably patronized, cannot feil 
to be pursued widi more energy and cheerfulness than where 
it receives no such marks of distinction. Here merchants, 
tradesmen, and mechanics, are considered fer beneath th^ 
husbandman. So fer from obtamuig the honours attendant 
on commerce in the ancient city of Tyre, *Vwhose merchants 
" were princes, whose traffickers were the honourable of the 
** earth," or the ancient immunities granted in Alfred's reign^ 
(by which an English merchant, who had made three fOTeign. 
vojrages by s«a, was raised to the rank of nobility, the xnaxi 
who, in China, (engages in foreign trade is considered as little 
better thana vagabond. The home trade only is supposed 
, to be necessary, and deserving the protection ot govemmeut.^ 
It allows all goods and manufectures, the produce of the 
country, to be interchanged between the several provinces^ c«^ 
payment only of a small transit-duty to the state, and certain 
tofls on the canals and rivers, applied chiefly to the repairs <rf 
flood-gates, bri<iges, and embankments. This trade, being 
carried on entirely hy barter, employs such a multitude of 
craft, of one descripticwi or other, as to baffle all attempts 4 
a calculation. I firmly believe that all the floatii^ vessels in 
the world besides, tsJcen collectively, would not be equaj, 
cither in number or tonnage, to those of China. 

Foreign trade is barely tolerated. So veiy indifferent the 
court of Pekin affects to be on this subject, that it has beei> 
liinted, on some occasions, and indeed serious apprehensioi^ 
have been entertained in Europe, that they were half dispojaed 
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to'shut the port of Canton against foreigners* The tre^ment,^ 
indeed, which strangers meet with at this place, fix)m the in- 
ferior of&cers of government, is of itself sufficient to exdude 
them, and such as could only be tolerated in considecatioa 
of the importance of the trade, and especially in the supply 
of tea; an article which, from being about a century ago a 
luxury, is now become, particularly in Great Britmn, one o£ 
the first necessities of life. 

The taxes raised for the support of government are far frpm 
being exorbitant or burthensome to the subject They con- 
sist m the tenth of the produce of the land paid usually in 
kind, in a duty oii salt, on foreign imports, ai^ a few smaller 
taxes, that do not materially ^ect the bulk of thet people. 
The total amount of taxes and assessments, wliich each indi- 
vidual pays to the state, taken on an average, does not exceed 
four shillings a year. 

With such advantages, unknown in most other countries, 
and such great encouragement ^ven to agriculture, one would 
be led to suppose that tlie condition of the poor must be less 
exposed to hardships here than elsewhere. Yet, in years of 
scarcity many thousands perish from absolute want of food. 
And such years so frequently occur in one province or ano- 
ther, either from unfavourable seasons of drau^t or inunda- 
tions, the ill effects of both of which might probably be 
counteracted by proper management, or by an honest appli- 
cation of the sums of money voted for the pmpose out erf the 
public revenue, that government has seldom been able to 
lay up in store a sufficient quantity of grain to meet the ne- 
cessities of the people in seasons of general calamity ; and 
they Imve no other relief to depend on but this precarious 
supply, seldom administered with alacrit}', on account of the 
mimber of hands it has to pass through. This leads them 
to commit outrages against their wealthier neighbours. There 
are few public charities; and it is not a common custt>nito 
ask alms. I did not observe a single beggar from one ex- 
tremity of China to the other, except in uiq streets of Can- 
ton : nor are there ^y poor-laws griping the industrious hus- 
bandman and labourer, to feed the lazy, and to feast those 
%vho have the care of them ; no paupers of any description, 
supported from ftinds tliat have been levied on the public. 
The children, if living, and if not, the next of kin, must 
take care of their ^ged relations ; and the parents dispose of 
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their children in what manner they may think best for the 
fiunily interest As several generations live together, tliey 
are subsisted at a much cheaper rate than if each had a sepa- 
rate household* In cases of real distress the government is 
supposed to act the parent ; and its good intentions in thi^ 
respect cannot be called in question ; vrhenever it appears &at 
any of its cheers, through neglect or malice, have withheld* 
grain from the poor, they are' punished with singular severity, 
bomedmes even vnth death. 

Another great advantage enjoyed by the Chinese subject is, 
tlmt the amount of his taxes is ascertained. He is never re- 
quffed to contribute, by any new assessment, to make up a 
givto sum for the extraordinary expenses of the state, except 
in cases of rebellion, when an additional tax is sometimes im- 
posed on the neighbouring provinces. But, in general, the exe* 
cutive government must adaptits wants to the ordinary supplies, 
instead of calling on the people for extraordinary contributions. 
The amount of the revenues of this great empire has been dif- ' 
ferently stated. As the principal branch, the land-tax, is paid^ 
in kind, it is indeed scarcely possible to estimate the receipt of 
it accurately ; as it will greatly depend on the state of the crop. 
An emperor who aims at popularity never foils to remit thi^ 
tax or rent, in such districts as have suffered by drought or* 
inundation. Chou-ta-gin gave to lord Macartney, from the ^ 
imperial r^t-roU, a rough sketch of the sums r^ed in each^ 
province ; making them to amount, in the whole, to about s;xty- 
six millions sterling; which is not more than twice the reve- 
nue of the state in Great Britain, exclusive of the poor's-rate 
and other parochial taxes, in 1803, and which gives, as I be- . 
fore obsCTved, if reduced to a capitation, the sum of about 
four shillings for each individual ; whiM thztt of Great Britain, 
by an analogous computation, would amount to about fifteen 
times that sum. I should suppose, however, that a shilling; 
in China, generally speaking, will go as fer as three in Great 
Britain. 

From the produce of the taxes the civil and military esta-i 
blishments, and all the incidental and extraordinary expenses, 
are first paid on the spot where they are incurred, out of the 
provincid magazines, and the remamder iis remitted to the im- 
perial treasury in Pekin to meet the expenses of the court, th^ 
establishment of the emperor, his palaces, temples, gardens, 
^vx)men, and princes of the blood. The confiscations, presents^ 
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tributes, and other articles, may be reckoned as his privy purse. 
The surplus revenue remitted to Pekinj in the year 1792, was 
stated to be about 36,000,000 ounces of silver, or 12,000,000/* 
stefHng. It is a general opinion, among the Chinese part of his 
subjects, that vast sums of the surplus revenue, and such as 
^se fix)m confiscations, are annually sent to Moukden, Ac 
capital of Mant-choo Tartary ; but this should appear to be an 
aroneous opinion founded on prejudice. Notwithstanding the 
enormous wealth of Hortchung-tang, that filled the imperial 
coflfers, the present emperor found it necessary the same year ta 
Accept an offering, as it was called of 500,000 ounces of silver, 
or 166,666/, sterling, fi-om the salt merchants of Canton, and 
sums of money and articles of merchandize fi"omotherquarters, 
to enable him to quell a rebellion that was ra^ungin one of the 
western provinces. He even sent down to Canton a quantity 
of pearls, agates, serpentines, and other stones of little value, in 
the hope of raising a temporary supply from the sale of them 
to foreign merchants. 1 he emperor of China, therefore, has 
riot so much wealth at his di^sal as has usually been imagined^ 
He even accepts of patriotic gifts fix>m individuals, consisting 
o/ pieces of porcelain, silks, fens, tea, and such-like trifling 
articles^ which afterwards serve as presents to foreign embas- 
sudors ; and each gift is pompously proclaimed in the Pekin 
^ette. 

^. The ,chief officers in ti>p civil department of governments, 
independent of the ministers and the difierent boards in Pekin 
according to the statement of Tchu-ta-gin, with their salaries 
and allowances reduced into silver, will be seen fix)m the foU 
lowing table, which, with that of the CMlitary establishment, is 
published in the appendix to the authentic account of the em- 
bassy by sir George Staxmton ; and as they diflfer very littie boitx 
tke court calender published in 1801, and as I have occasicH^ 
to m^e a few remarks on them, as well as on that of the popu- 
lation, which will be given in a subsequent* chapter, I hav# 
not hesitated to introduce them into the present work* 
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QJiality. 



Viceroys over one or more provinces ' 

Governors of provinces 

CoDectors of revenue ^ . - - 

Presid^ts of criminal tribunals 

Governors of more tbsn one city of the first order 

Governors of one city only of the first order 

Governors of a city of the second order 

Governors of a city of the third order 

Presidents ofliterature and examinations - 

Inspectors general ... 



Number. 



15 

19 
18 
86 

184 , 
149 
1305 

17} 
117 S 

Total 



SidaHes 
in ounces 
of silver. 



20,000 
16,000 
9,000 
6,000 
3»000 
2,000 
1,000 
800 

3,000 



Total. 



230,000 
240,000 

* 171,000 
108,000 • 
258»00G 
368,000 
149,000 

1,044,00(1 
402,300 



2,960.000 



The inferior officers acting immediately under the orders 
of these, and amounting to many thousands, together with 
the salaries and expenses of the different boards in the ca- 
pital, all of which are paid out of the public treasury, must re*, 
quire a sum at least equal to the above ; so that, on a moderate 
calculation, the ordinary expenses of the civil establishment 
will amount to the sum of 5,920,000 ounces, or 1,973,333/. 
sterUng. 

Some idea may be formed of the numerous appointments, 
and the frequent changes in administration, from the circum- 
stance of the court cdendar, or red book, being published 
every three months, making four tolerable large volumes, or 
axteai volumes every year. 

The fetherly attention, the Mse precautions, and the extreme 
jealousy of the government, have not been considered as alone 
sufficient for the internal and external protection of the empire^ 
without the assistance of an immense standing army. This 
army, in the midst of a profound peace, was stated by Van-ta- 
gin to consist of eighteen hundred thousand men, one miUion 
of which were said to be infantry, and eight hundred thousand 
cavalry. As this government, however, is supposed to be 
much given to exaggeration in all matters relating to the ag- 
grandisement of the country,, and to deal liberally in h}^r- 
boles, wherever numbers are concerned, the authenticity of 
the above statement of their military force may perliaps be 
called in question. The sum of money that would- be required 
to keep in pay and furnish the extraordinaries of so immenae 
an army is so immoderate, that the revenues would appear to. 
be unable to bear it. If the pay and the appointments of cadh 
soldier, infantry^ and ca\'alry one with anotlier, be supposed- to 
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srj 



ftmount to a shilling a day, the sum requiitd fi)f Ac pw alcMie 
would amount to 33,000,0001. sterling a year ! 

To come nearer the truth, let us take the caIculati(Mi drawn 
up by Lord Macartney from the informad<m of Van-ta-pau 



Rank, 



Tau-tcm 

Tsung-ping 

Foo-tsung 

Tchoo-tsung 

Tchoo*tz6 

Too-tz^ 

Sciou-fod 

Tsien-tsui^ 

Pa^sung 

Commbsaries of provisions of first ratik 

Comi&issario9 of provisiolis of second rank 



18^4000 
6^2400 
121 1300 
165 800 
373 600 
425 400 



S25 320 

16B0 160 

3622 130 

44 320 

3m 160 



73,000 
148,800 
157,300 
132;000 
223,800 
170,000 
264,000 
268,800 
470,870 
14,080 
52,800 



1,000,000 infantry, at two ounces of sUver each per 7 o^ nnn a/1 '^^ '^^ 

month, provinons iBcladed 1-64,000,000 

800,000 cavalry, at four om^ces each, provisions and5 «q ^^ ^^__ 

forage included ^05,400,000 

800,000 horsies, cost at twenty, ounces each, 16,000,000']^ 

03, the annual wear and tear at 10 per pent, t 1,600,000 

will be ^ 

Uniforms for 1,800,000 men once a year, ftt four ounces 7,200,000 
Yearly irear and tear of arms, accoutrements, and contin- "> - ^w^. fs^^ 

gencies, at one ounce per man y I,o00,000 

• ^5,000,000 



. . - Total ounces 74,974,450 ( 

Arid as no allowance is made in tiie above estimate for the ex- 
\pense of artillerj% tents, war-equipage, nor for vessels of force 
• oil the difierent rivers and canals, the building and keeping in 
repair the military posts, die flags, ceremonial dresses, botts, 
xvaggons, musicd bands, all of which are included in the ex- 
ti-aordinaries of the army, these may probably be equal to the 
i^brdinaries ; thus the wMe milkary establishment would -re- 
quire the sum of 149,948,900 ounces, or 49,982,9331. sterl^g. 
; Tlie disposal of the revenues will thai stand as follows : 

vTotal amount of the revenue - - j^. 66,000,000 

.Civil establishment - £. 1,973,333 

^IVIilitSy ditto - 49,982,933 ' ' 

,51,956,^66 

* 

Surplus, being fw theemperc^'s establishment, £. 14,043,734 
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which accords pretty nearly with the sum said to be remitted 
to Pekin in the year 1792. 

It will appear, then, that if the revenues be admitted as accu- 
rate (and I see no just reason for supposing the contrary), they 
are more than sufficient to meet the expenses of an establish- 
ment apparently so enormous. If, however, the king oi Prus* 
sia, the monarch of a small indistinguishable speck on the 
globe, when put in comparison witli the empire of China, can 
keep up an army of one hundred and eighty or two hundred 
thousand men, I can perceive nothing either extravagant or 
extraordinary in supposing that a sovereign, whose dominions 
are eight times the extent of those of France, before her late 
usiupations, should have ten times as great a force as that of 
the king of Prussia. It may, perhaps, h^ asked, in what man* 
ner are they employed, seeing the nation is so little engaged hi 
foreign war? The employments for which the military are 
used differ materially from those among European nations* 
Except a great part of the Tartar €av^% who are stationed 
on the northern frontier and in the conquered provinces of 
Tartary, and the Tartar infantr}% who are distributed as guards 
for the different cities of tlie emph^, the rest of the army is 
parcelled out in the smaller towns, villages and hamlets ; 
w here they act as jailors, constables, thief-takers, assistants to 
magistrates, subordinate collectors of the taxes, guards to the 
granaries, and are employed in a variety of different ways under 
the civil magistracy and police. Besides these, an immense 
multitude are stationed as guards at the military posts along 
the public roads, canals, and rivers. These posts are small 
square buildings, like so many littie castles, each having on its 
summit a watch-tower and a flag; and they are placed at the 
distance of three or four miles asunder. At one of these posts 
there are never fewer than six men. They not only prevent 
robberies and disputes on the roads and canals, but convey the 
public dispatches to and from the capital. An express, sent 
from post to post, travels between tiie capital and Canton in 
t^^^lve days, m hich is upwards of one hundred miles a day- 
There is no other post nor mode of conveying letters for the 
convenience of the public. 

A great part, then, of the Chinese army can only he Consi- 
dered as a kind of militia, which never has been, and in allliu- 
man probability never will be, embodied ; as a part of the 
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icommunity not living entirely on the labour of the rest, but 
contributing something to the common stock. Every soldier 
stationed on the different guards has his portion of land assign- 
ed to him, which he cultivates for his femily, and! pays his 
quota of the produce to the state. Such a provision, encou- 
raged by public opinion, induces the sddier to marry, and the 
^married men are never removed from their staticHis* 

It will not be expected that men thus circumstanced should 
exhibit a very military appearance under arms. In some 
places, where they were drawn out in compliment to the em- 
bassador, when the weather happened to be a little warm, they 
were eniployed in the exercise of their fans, instead of their 
match-locks ; others we found drawn up in a single line, and 
resting very composedly on their knees to receive the embassa- 
dor, in which posture they remained till their commanding-of- 
ficer passed the word to rise. Whenever we happened to take 
them by surprise, there was the greatest scramble to get their 
holyday dresses out of the guard-house, which, when put on, 
had more the appearance of being intended for the stage than 
the field of battle. Their quilted petticoats, satin boots^ and 
tlieir fans, had a mixture of clumsiness and effeminacy Aat ill 
accorded with the military character^ 

The different kinds of troops that compose the Cliinese army 
consii^ of ... 

Tartar cavalr)% wliose only weapon is the sabre; and a few 
who cany boM's. 

Tartar infantr}^, bowmen ; having also large sabres^ 

Chinese infantry, carr} ing the same weapons. 

Chinese matchlocks. 

Chinese tigers of war, bearing large round shields crfbasket- 
woii, and kmg ilLmade swords. On the shields of the last 
are painted monstrous faces of some imaginary animal, intend- 
ed to frighten the enemy, or, like another Goi^on, to petrify 
their beholders* 

The military dress varies in almost every province. Some- 
times they wore blue jackets edged with red, or brown with 
yellow; some had long pantaloons; some breeches, with 
stockings of cotton-cloth ; others petticoats and boots. The 
lx)'v'#nen had long loose gowns of blue cotton, stuflfed with a 
kind of felt or wadding, studded all over with brass knobs, and 
lx)und round the middle with a girdle, from which the sabre 
was appended behind, hangmg with ihc point forw ards, and 
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onthe right, not the left, side, as in Europe. Ontheheadtl^j 
wore ahdmetd' leather, or gUt pasteboard, with flaps oo each 
side, that covered the cheeks, aiil fidl upcm the shoulder. The 
upper part was exactly like an inverted funnel, with a long 
pipe terminating in a kind of spear, on which was bound a 
tiift of long hair dyed of a scarlet colour. 

The greatest number we saw at any (me place might bei 
from two to three thousand, which were drawn up in a single 
line along the bank of a river ; and as they stood, with an iii* 
terval between each, equal to the width of a man, tiiey formed 
a very considerable line, in length. Every fifth man had a 
small trimigular flag, and every tenth a laige ope; ^ staffs 
that supported them were fixed to the jacket, oelund the shoul- 
ders. Some of the flags were green, edged with red; others 
blue, edged with yellow. I never saw the Chinese, troops 
drawn out in any other way than a single line in frcHit; not 
even two deep. 

The Tartar cavalry appear to be remarkably swift, and to 
charge with great impetuosity ; but the horses are so small, 
and are broken into so quick and short a stroke> that the eye 
is deceived. Their real speed, in fiict, is very moderate. 
Their saddles are remarkably soft, and raised so high, both 
beft)re and behind, that the rider cannot easily be thrown out 
of his seat. The stirrups are so short, that the knee is almost 
as high as the chin. They have very litde artiUerj^, and that 
litde IS as wretched as it well can be. I suspect it is borrowed 
fix)m the Portuguese, as the matchlock most unquestionably 
has been. 

When our fellow-traveller Van-ta-gin was ask^ the reason 
of their pretending to rive a preference to the clumsy match- 
locks over the firelocks now in use among the Eurqpean 
troops, he replied, it had been found, after a severe engage- 
ment in Thibet, that the matchlocks had done muQhmcn^ exe- 
cution th^i the firelocks. It is diflicult to combat prgudices ; 
but it was not very diflGicult to convince Van that the men 
might, probably, hiave been c^uite as much in feult as the 
musquets ; and that the superior steadiness of the fiife fi-om 
the matchlocks might possibly be owing to their being fixed, 
by an iron fork, into the ^ound. The missionaries fcive as* 
signed a very absurd reason for firelocks not being used in 
China : they say the dampness of the air is apt to make the 
flint miss fire. With equal propriety might these gentlemcu 
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have asserted that flints would not emit fire in Italy. Their 
want of good iron and steel to manufacture locks, or the bad 
quality of their gunpowder, might, perhaps, be offered as bet- 
ter reasons ; and, as the best of all, their want of courage and 
coolness to make use of them with that steadiness which is 
required to produce the ejffeets of which they are capable. 
Their fevourite instrument is the bow, which, like all other 
missile weapons, requires less courage to manage than those 
wliich bring man to oppose hitnself in close contest with mati. 

Although the Tartars have found it expedient to continue 
the Chinese army on the old footing, it may naturally be 
supposed they would endeavour to secure themselves by all 
possible means in the possession of this vast empire, and tliat 
tliey would use every exertion to recruit the army with their 
own countrymen, in preference to the Chihese. Every Tar* 
tar male child is accordin^y enrolled. This precaution was 
necessary, as their whole aniiy, at the time of the conquest^ 
is said not to have exceeded eighty thousand men. At this 
time, in fact, a w^ adniinistration had suflfered the empire to 
be torn asunder by convulsions. Every department, both 
civil and military, vi^s under the control of eunuchs. Six 
thous^d of these creatures are said to have been turned adrift 
by the Tartars on taking possession of the palace in Pekin. 

The conduct of tte Man-tchoo Tartars, whose race is now 
on the throne, was a master-piece of policy littie to be expected 
in a tribe of people that had been considered but as half ci- 
vilized. They entered the Chinese dominions as auxiliaries 
against two rebel chiefe, but soon perceived they might be* 
come die principals. Having placed their leader on the vacant 
throne, instead of setting up for conquerors, tiiey melted at 
once into the mass of the conquered. They adopted the 
dress, the manners, and the opinions oi the people. In all the 
civil departments of the state ihoj appointed the ablest Chinese^ 
and ^ vac^cies were filled with Chinese in preference to 
Tartars. They learned the Chinese language ; married into 
Chin^^ femilies ; encouraged Chinese superstitions ; and, in 
short, omitted no step that could tend to mcorporate them as 
one nation. Their great object was to strengthen the army 
with thch* own countrj'^men, whilst the Chinese were so satis- 
fied with the change, that they almost doubted whether a 
change had really t^en place* 
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The unintemipted succession of four emperors, all of tvhoni 
^^ ere endowed with excellent understandings, uncommon vi- 
gour of mind, and decision of character, has hidierto obviated 
the danger of such an enormous di^roportion betw^een the go- 
vernors and the governed. The wisdom, prudence, and energy 
of these emperors have not only mamtained the fimiily on the 
throne, the fifth of which now fills it, but have enlarged the 
dominions to an extent of which history fiimishes no parallel. 
The present emperor, Kia-king, is said to possess the learning 
and prudence of his fether, and the firmness of Kaung-Shee ; 
but it is probable he will have a more difficult task in govern- 
ing the empire than either of his predecessors* In proportion 
as the Tartar power has increased, they have become less so* 
Ucitous to conciliate the Chinese. All the heads of departments 
are now Tartars. The ministers are all Tartars ; and most of 
die high offices of trust and power are filled by Tartars. And 
although the ancient language of the country is still preserved 
as the court language, yet it is more than probable that Tartar 
pride, encreasing with its growing power, will ere long be in- 
duced to adopt its own. 

The emperor Kaung-Shee, indeed, took uncommon pains 
to improve the Man-tcnoo language, and to form it into a sys- 
tematic thesaurus or dictionarj^ ; and Tchien-Lung directed 
that the children of all such parents as were, one a Tartar, the 
other a Chinese, diould be taught the Man-tchoo language ; 
and that thev might pass their examinations for office in that 
language. 1 could observe that the young men of the royal 
family at Yuen-min-}aien spoke with great contempt of &e 
Chinese. One of them, perceiving that I was desirous of ac- 
quiring some knowledge of the Chinese vmtten character, took 
great pains to convince me that the Tartar language was much 
superior to it ; and he not only offered to furmsh me with the 
alphabet and some books, but with his instructions also, if I 
would give up tlie Chinese, which, he observed, was not to 
be acquired in the course of a man^s whole life. I could not 
forbear remarking, how very much these young piinces enjoy- 
ed a jest levelled against the Chinese. An ill-natured remark, 
for instance, on tlie cramped feet and the hobbling gait of a 
Chinese woman met witli their hearty approbation; but they 
were equally displeased on hearing the clumsy shoes worn by 
the Tartar ladies compared to the brood flat-Jbottomed junks 
of the Chbiese. 
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. Although the ancient iostitutes and laws, the established 
forms of office, the pageantry of administration, were all re- 
tained, and the dress, the manners, and external deportment 
of the vanquished were assumed by the victors, yet the native 
character remained distinct; and now, in the higher depart- 
raents of office especially, it bursts through all disguise. The 
cCHQScious superiority of the one checks and overawes the other. 
" Most of our books,'^ observes Lord Macartney, " confound 
" the two people together, and talk of them as if they made 
" only one nation under the general name of China; but, 
" whatever might be concluded from any outward appearances, 
" the real distinction is never forgotten by the sovereign who, 
", though he pretends to be perfectly impartial, conducts him- 
** self at bottom by a systematic nationiit}% and never for a 
** moment lo§es sight of the cradle of his power. The science 
** of government in the eastern world is understood by those 
*' who govern very differently from what it is in the ^vestern. 
" When the succession of a contested kingdom in Europe is 
'* pnce ascertained, whether by violence or compromise, the 
" nation returns to its pristine regularity and composure : it 
" matters litde whether a Bourbon or an Austrian tills the 
" throne of Naples or of Spain, because the sovereign, who- 
*^ ever he be, then becohies, to all intents and purposes, a 
" Spaniard or Neapolitan, and his descendants continue sq 
"with accelerated velocity. George the first and George the 
" second ceased to be foreigners, from the moment our sceptre 
" was fixed in their hands ; and his present majesty is as much 
' "an Englishman as king Alfred or king Edgar, and governs 
" his people not by Teutonic but by English laws. 

" The policy of Asia is totally opposite. There the prince 
" regards the place of his nativity as an accident of mere indiC 
" ferencc If the parent root be good, he thinks it will flourish 
" in every soil, and perliaps acquire fresh vigour from trans- 
" plantation* It is not locality, but his own cast and family ; 
" it is not the country where he drew his breath, but the stock 
*' fronv which he sprung ; it is not the scenery of the theatre, 
" but the spirit of the drama, that engages his attention and 
*' occupies his thoughts. A series of two hundred years, ia' 
*'. the succession of eight or ten monm*chs, did not change the 
*' Mogul into a Hindoo, nor has a century and a half madef 
" Tcjhien-Lung a Chinese. He rcnKiins, at this hoiu", in all 
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•* his maxims of policy, as true a Tartar as any of his an- 
** cestors.'* 

Whether this most ancient empire among men will long 
continue in its stability and integrity can ctfily be matter cf con. 
jecture : but certain it is, tlie Chinese are greatly dissatisfied, 
and not wthout reason, at the imperious tone now openly as- 
sumed by the Tartars : and though they are obliged to cringe 
and submit, in cxxier to rise to any distinction in the state, yet 
they imanimously load tiiem with 

** Curses, not loud, but deep, mouth-honour breath.*** 

Whenever the dismemberment to didocation of this great ma- 
chine shall take place, either by a rebellion or revolution, it 
must be at the expense of many millions of lives. For, as is 
well observed by Lord Macartney, " A sudden tnmsiticMi from 
** slavery to freedom, from dependence to authority, can sel- 
" dom be borne with moderation or discretion. Eveiy change 
" in the state of man ought to be gentle and gradual, otlier* 
** wise it is commonly dmigerous to himself, and intolerable 
** to others. A due preparation may be as necessary for li- 
" berty as for inoculation of the small-pox, wliich, like fibert}% 
•* is future health, but, witiiout due preparation^ is almost cer- 
** tain destruction. Thus, then, the Chinese, if not led to 
*^ emancipation by degrees, but let loose on a burst of enthu- 
** siasm, \AX>uld probably fell into all the excesses of folly, siif- 
** fer^l the paroxysms of madness, and be found as unfit fcxr 
" the enjoyment of rational freedom as die French and tlie 
" negroes." 

♦ The last accounts, indeed, that have been received from China^ ate 
rather of an alarming nature. A very serious rebellion had bix>ken out 
in the western provinces, which had extended to that of Canton, the ob- 
ject of which was the overthrow of the Tartar government. It was known 
for some years past, as I before observed, that certain secret sociefies were 
forming in the different provinces, who corresponded together by u<i- 
known signs, agreed upon by convention ; but they were not considered 
to be of that extent as to cause any uneasiness to the govemmeot. It 
appears, however, that not fewer than forty thousand men had assembled 
in arms in the province of Canton, at the head of whom was a man of the 
femily of the last Chinese emperor, who had assumed the imperial yd- 
low. These rebels, it seems, are considerably encouraged in their cau^ 
by a prophecy, which is current among the people, that the present 
Tartar dynasty shall be overturned in the year 1804. The existence of 
such a prophecy may be more dangerous to the Tartar government than 
the arms of the rebels, by assisting to bring about its own accomplish* 
ment. 
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eOKJECTURES ON THE ORIGIN OF TfiiE CHINESE.— TH^IR RE- 
' UGIOUS SECTS— TENETS— AND CEREMONIES. 



Embasqr departs from Pekin, and is lodged in a Temple. — Colony from Egypt not 
' ' necessary to be supposed, in order to account for Egyptian Mythology in China. 
•i-Opiirions concerning Chinese Origin. — Observations on the Heights of Taf- 
tary.-^Pt^baUy the Re8ting-{dbiee of the Ark of Noah.— Ancieots ignorant oT 
i l&b Chtntse.-^-Scrts.— ^irst Ibiown Intercourse of Foreigners with Chink- 
Jews.— Budhista.—Nestotiaii8.--Mahomedaiis.— Roman Catholics^— ^(^anftli 
- pf tl^ Jesuits and Dominicans.— Religion pf Confucius — Attttcbed to the Fr&- 
^ diction of future Events.— Notions oitertained by him of a future State.— Of 
, the Deity.— Doctrine nbt unlike that of the Stoics. — Ceremonies in Honour of 
, bis Memoty led to Idolatry.— Misrepresentations of the Missionaries with re- 
' gard to the Religion of the Clmiese.-*-The To-atze, or Sons of Immortals.— 
^nieir Beverage of Life.— The Disciples of Fo or BudUists.— Comparison of 
'Boiaeof the Hinduy Gredk:, Egyptboi* and Chinese Deities.- The Lotos or 
t K^ttinbium.— Story <^ Otiris and Isis, and the Isia compared with the Impetia) 
iGerettony of Houghing.^—Womenid8ittheTempIe8.— Practical Part of Chi- 
' aese BeHi^oo.— Funeral Obsequies — Feiist of Lante^s«— Obeisance to the 
, Emperor performed in the Temple leads to Iddbtry.— Primitiye ReligioQ lost 
or corn^ted.--Summary of Chinese Religiod. 

THE suspicious and watchful conduct of the Chines^ 
govemment towards strangers was ill suited to the free ^ruj 
indej>endent spirit of Britons. Confined within the limits of 
their hotel, the populous capital of China was to them litfle 
better than a de3^rt. It was, therefore, less painful to be 
d^liged fb tjuit a place Which they could consider in no other 
light than-^s an honourable priscm, and to take leave of a peo- 
ple, whose general character seemed to be strongly marked 
>vith pride, meanness, and ignorance. After having passed 
sometiiije in a nation where every petty officer is a tyrant and 
eyery man a slave, how doubly precious do the blessings of 
•that true liberty appear, which our happy constitution a&rds 
[to every one the means of enjoying at home ; where property- 
is' secured from violence, ana where the life of the meanest 
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subject is equally protected with that of the prince. Let those 
. visionary men, who amuse themsdves in building Utopian 
governments, and those who> from real or fencicd injury ac 
neglect, fi^l the chagrin of disappointment, visit other coun- 
tries, and experience how justice is administa:ed in other na- 
tions ; they will then be taught to ccmfesa^hat r^ Ub^ly e^^ 
ists only in Great-Bntmn— r-in that happy island wh^, to use 
the expression of ah eminent writer on the laws of nations,* 
** an enlightened piety in the people is the firmest support of 
** lawful authority; and, in the sovereign's breast, it is the * 
*' pledge of the people's safety, and excites their confidence," 

Impressed with such sentiments, on the evening of the 7th 
of October, I rode through the streets of Pekin, forthelastt&nc, 
in company with Mr. Maxwell. We Were quite alme ; not a 
single Chinese servant, nor sddier, nor officer taconduct us ; 
yet we had no difficidty iA finding our way. We passed 
through the broad streets of this capital fit)m one extremity to 
the omer without the least molestaticMi, or, indeed^tlje least no- 
tice. We could not forbear remarkingthe extraordinary con- 
trast, that the two greatest cities in the world exhibited at this 
hour of -the dav. In the public streets of Pekin, after five or 
six o'clock in tne evening, scarcely a hum^n creature is seen^ 
move; butthey abound with dogs and swine^ AUitsinhabitants, 
having finished the business of the day , ar^ now r^ired to their 
respective homes, to eat their rice and, agreeably with the cus- 
'^^ tom of their great emperw, which to them is a law^ to lie 
Ndown with the setting sim : at which time, in London, the crowd 
is so great fi-om Hyde-Park comer to Mile-end, as to inter- 
rupt each other. Li Pekin, fi:'om the moment the day begins 
to dawn, the buzz and the bustie of the populace is like that 
of a swarm of bees ; whilst, on the contrary, me streets of Lon- 
don at an eariy hour in the mornmg are nearly deserted. At 
eight in the evening, even in summar, the gates of Pej^in arc 
shut, and the keys sent to the governor ^ ato* which they can- 
not be cq)ened, on any consideration. 

The embassador and the rest of the suite, with the soldiers, 
servants, and musicians, had, several hours before us, set out in 
a sort of processicm, in which an officer of government on horse- 
back took the lead, with the letter of the emperor of China to 
the king of England slung across his shoulders, in a wooden 
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i^se cevefedwithy^ow^. At a late hour in the night, we 
joined the rest of the party in the, submits of Tcmg-tchoo-foo, 
whore we w&rc (Mice more lodgedamong the gods of the nation, 
in a temj^ that was c<»)3ecrated to the patjxaiizing deity of the 
<aty. There arp no inns in any p^l of this vaj^t empire ; or, to 
speii more correc^y (for there are resting-plaixs,) po inhabited 
and furnished houses, where, in consideration of paying a certain 
y^ sum of money, a travel!^ may purchase the refreshments of 
comfortable rest, and of allaying the calls of hunger. The 
state of society admits of no such accommodation, and much 
less such as, in many countries, proceeds from a spirit of disin- 
terested bo^itality : on the contrary, in this country, they in? 
var^ly shut their doors against a stranger. What they call 
. inns are mean hovels, consisting o£ bare wall^ where, perhaps, 
; a traveller majr proqm^ his cup of tea fey a piece of copper 
money, and permission to pass the night; but this is the extent 
of the comfcMts which such plap^ hdd out The jMUCtice, in- 
deed, of travelling by land is so ^ai^e, except occasionally in those 
parts of the country which admit not the convenience df inland 
navigations, or at such times when these are frozen upj that the 
profit^ whi^h might arise from the entert^bment of passenger^ 
co]iild not suppcHt a housfp of decent accommodation. The 
<^G^^ of state invariably makeuse of the conveniencies which 
the temples offer, as being superior to any other which the 
country affords ; and the priests, well knowing how vain it 
would be to resist, or remojistrate, patiently siihmit, and resign 
jthe temporary use of their apartments without a murmur, 

In most countries of the civilized world, the buildings appro- 
priated for religious worship and the repositories of their gods, 
are generally held sacred. In the monster jes of those parts of 
JEurope, where inns are not to be found, the apartments of the 
monks are sometimes resorted toby travellers ; but, in China, the 
very sanctum sanctprum is invaded? Every comer is indiscrimi- 
nately occupied by pien in power, if they should require it. 
Sometimes, alsoy ]d>e whole building is made a commonplace 
of resort Cot va^rpits and idlers, where gamblers miif with gods, 
and priests wim pick-pockets, In jui^tice, however, it must be 
observed^ that the pnests of the two popular religions which 
predominate iji th^ cQimtr)'^ shew no inclination to encourage, 
by joining in, the vicious practices of the rabble ; but having 
no pay or em^ument fixwn the government, and being rather 
tolerated thau supported, thejr are obliged to submit t^, ai^d 
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to overlook, abuses of t^ nature, bdA even toaDow Ae pro&ne 
practices of the mbble in the very hours of theii* devotion. Yet 
there is a decency of behaviour,'a sort of pride and dignity in 
Ae deportment of a^ Chinese priest, tfat reacHy distinguish 
him fit>m the vulgar. The calummes, VfhSch some of the 
Roman catholic imssionanes have so industrious^ circulated 
against them, seem to have no foundation in truth. The near 
resemblance of their dress^ arid hofy rites, td those of tiieir bwh 
Mth, \vas so nKMlifying a circumstance, that nc»ie of the mis- 
sionaries I conversed with, could speak m^ temper of Ae [wfests 
of China.- I could not even prev^ on our interj[)reter of the 
Propaganda Fide,^ who still manifested a predikitiDn for the 
customs of his country, in every other respect, to step into the 
temple where tlie altar was placed : new could he be inchiced^ 
by any persuasion, to give or to ask an explanation of Aeii^ 
mysterious doctrines. 

There is no subject, perhaps, on which a traveller ought td 
speak with less confidence, than on the reH^ous opinions' of 
the people he may chance to visit, in countries out of' Eu« 
rope ; especially when those opinions are grcnirided on a very 
remote antiquity. The allegorical allusions, in which they 
might originally have been involved, tlie various changes they 
may since have undergone, the ceremonies and types unde^- 
which they are still exhibited, in their modem diiess, render 
them so wholly unintelligible, that, although they may have 
been founded in truth and reason, they now appear absurd and 
ridiculous; equally inexplicable by the people tliemselves who 
confess them, as by those who are utter strangers. The various 
modes, indeed, under which the Creator and Ruler of the uni- 
verse is recognised by various nations, all tending to one point, 
but setting out in very diflferent directions, can only be under- 
stood arid reconciled by a thorough knowledge of thfe lan^age, 
the history, and the habits of the people; of their origm and 
comiexions with other nations : and, even after such know- 
ledge has been obtained, it is no easy task to separate feble firom 
inetaphor, and truth from fiction, r or these reasons, the reli- 
gion of China appears to be fully as obscure and inexplicable 
as thatof almost any other of the Oriental nations. The Ian- 
guage of the country, added to the jealousy of the government, 
in admitting foreigners, have thrown almost insuperable ob^ 
^cksin the way of clearing up this intricate subject; and Aosc 
*ew, who only have had opportunities of oveitjoming these diffi. 
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cultfes, were uBfortunatdy men of that class, whose opinions 
were so warped by the prejudices imbibed with the tenets of 
their own religion, that the accomits given by them are not al- 
ways to be dq)ended upon. As I have already observed, they 
cannot bring themselves to speak or to write of the priests 
tf China with any degree of temper or moderation. 

It would be presumptuous in me to suppose, for a moment, 
tfeat I am qualffied to remove the veil of darkness that covers 
the popular religion of China. But as, in the practice of this 
rdigion, it is impossible not to discover a common oripn with 
the systems of other nations, in ancient times, it may not be 
improper to introduce a few remarks on the subject, and to 
enquire, if history will not enable us to point out, in what man- 
nerthey might have received or communicated the supersti- 
tions and metaphysical ideas that seem to prevail among them. 
The obvious coincidence between some parts of the mytholo- 
gical doctrines of the ancient Egjrptians and Greeks, with 
dlose of China, induced die learned Monsieur de Guignes, 
and many of the Jesuits, to infer that a colony from Egypt, 
at some remote period, had passed into China. This howev- 
er, does not appear jMobable. The Chinese are not a mixed, 
but a distinct, race of men ; and their countenance has no- 
thing of the ancient Egyptian in it. Nor, indeed, is it neces- 
sary to suppose any such connection, in order to explain the 
vestiges of Egyptian mj^ology that may appear in their tem- 
ples. We are informed, by history, tiiat when Alexander \ 
marched into India, about tliree centuries before the birth of 
Christ, many learned Greeks accompanied him on this mc- 
moraWe expedition ; and we are furdier informed that, two 
centuries after this period, when the persecutions and cruelties 
of Ptolemy Physcon expelled great numbers of learned and 
pious Greeks and Egyptians from the city of Alexandria, 
they travellea eastward, in search of an asylum among the 
Per^ans and the Indians : so that there is nothing extraordi- , 
naiy in meeting^ with Greek and Egjrptian superstitions among 
nations of the East; even where no vestige of their language 
remains. For it may be observed that, whenever colonies 
emigrate from thdr own country, and settle among strangers, 
they are much more apt to lose their native language than 
their reli^ous dogmas and superstitious notions. Necessity, 
indeed, may compel them to adopt the language of the new 
country into whidi they have emigrated ; but any compulsive 
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measures, to draw them to another reli^on, serve only to 
strengthen tl^m in their own^ The French refugees at the 
Cape of Good Hope lost their language in.less timn seventy 
years ; and> singular as it may appear, I met with a deserter 
from one of the Scotch regiments, on the b(»xlers of the Kaf- 
fer country, who had so far forgot his language, in the course 
of about three years, that he was not able to make himself in- 
telligible by it Many languages, we knowj have been totally 
lost, and otiiers so changed as scarcely to preserve any traces 
of their original fbrm.^ 

. Mr. Bailly, with some other learfted and ii^ouous men, 
was of opinion, that many (rfthe fragments of the old and ab- 
5>urd fables of China, are discoverable in the ancient history of 
the Hindus, from the birth of Fo-shee, the founder of the em- 
pire (Fo-hi, as the French write the wcMxi), until the introduc 
tion of Budhia, or Fo. Like the Hindus, it is true, they have 
always shown a remarkable predeliction for the number nine. 
Confucius calls it the most perfect of numbers. But the 
Scythians, or Tartars^ have also considered tbi^ as a sacred 
number. It is true, likewise, they resemble some of the In- 
dian nations, in the observanqe of solstitial and equhioxial sa- 
crifices ; in making offi^rings to the manes of th^ir ancestors ; 
in the dread of leaving no ofispring behind them, to pay the 
customary obsequies to their memory ; in pbserving eight 

* This ci<Hi9ider^tion on the transient nature of Isqiguages, and espe^ 
ciallf of thos^ whose fleeting sounds have never been ^xtd ^j apj graphic 
invention, makes |t the mpre surprising hoiy Lord Karnes, in his sketch 
on the origin and progress of Ameiican nations, after observing that no 
passage by land had been discovered between America and the old 
world, should have given it, as his opinion, that an enquiry, much more 
decisive as to th^ former being peopled by the latter, might be pursued, 
by ascertaining whether the same language be spoken by the inhabitants 
on the two sides of the strait that divides the northern regions of Ame- 
rica. And that» after finding this not to be the case, he should conclude 
that the former had not been peopled by the latter. Had not Lord 
Kames wiitten upon a system of a s^p^rate and local creation, pre-estab- 
lished in his own mind, he would unquestipnajily have laid more stress 
upon a resembU^ice in their physicsd charac.ters, in their superstitious 
and religious notions, than on similaiity of language ; whjch, among 
the many acquirements of the human species, or of human institutton, 
is not the least liableto change by a change of situation, especkUy where 
no written character has been employed to fix it. His lordship's con- 
clusion is the more extraordinary, as he had already observed that th? 
resemblance between tlicm was perfect in every other respect. 
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cardkial or principal points of the world ; in the division of 
the zodiac, said in a variety of other coincidences, which the 
learned Mr, Bryant accounts for by supposing the Egyptians, 
Greeks, Romans, and Indians, to be derived from one com- 
mon stock, and that some (rf these peojde carried their religion 
and dieir learning into China. No proof, however, is adduc- 
ed, either by him or others, of such a commission ; and an 
assertion directly to the contrary might have been made with 
equal plausibility. 

That the Chmese do not owe their ori^ to the same stock, 
their physical character is of itself a sufficient jM^oof. The 
small eye, roimded at the extremity next the nose, instead 
of being angular, as is the case in that of Europeans, its 
oblique instead of horizontal position, and the flat and broad 
root of the nose, are features or characters entirely distinct 
from the Hindu, the Greek, or the Roman ; and belong more 
properly to the natives of that vast exterit of country, which, 
was known to the ancients by the name of Scythia, and, in 
modem times, by that of Tartary. There is scarcely in 
nature two of the human species thiat differ more widely than 
a Chinese and a Hindu, setting aside the difference of colour, 
which, however, modem enquiries have determined to have 
Utde or no relation to climate, but rather to some ori^nai 
formation of the diffiirent species. The Man-tchoo, and, 
indeed, all the other Tartar tribes, bordermg upon China, 
are scarcely distinguishable from the Chinese. The same 
colour, except in a few instances, as I have elsewhere ob- 
served, the same eyes, and general turn of the countenSnce, 
prevail, on the continent of Asia, from the tropic of Cancer 
to the Frozen Ocean.* The peninsula of Malacca, and the 
vast multitude of islands spread over the eastern seas, and 
inhabited by the Malays, as well as those of Japan and laeou- 
kieou, have clearly been peq)led from the same common 
stock. The first race of people to the northward of Hitidos- 
tan, that possess the Tartar countenance, so different from 
that of the Hindus, are the inhabitants of Bootan. ^^ Tlie 

1 

* It is sufficiently remarkable, that the emperor Kaung-Shee, in giving 
by public edict, some account to his subjects of the different nations of 
Asia and Europe, should make the following observation. " To the 
** 8QOthward of the Cossack country a horde of Hoo-t$e (Turks) is es- 
^ tablished, who are descended from the same stock with Yuen-tay-tsc. 
** formerly emperors of China." 
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** BoQteeas," says captmn Tomer, " have iuVariably blacjt 
" hair, which it is their fashion to cut short to the head. 
" The eye is a very remarkable feature of the f?ice ; small, 
" black, with long pointed comers,* as though stretched and 
" extended by artificial means. Their eye-lashes are so thin 
" as to be, scarcely perceptible, and the eye-brow . is, but 
" slightly shaded. Below the eyes is the broadest part of the 
" &ce, which is rather flat, and narrows from the cheek-bones 
** to the chin; a character of countenance appearing first to 
** take its rise among the Tartar tribes, but is far more strongly 
** marked in the Chinese." 

The heights of Tartary, bulging out beyond the general 
sur&ce (rfthe globe, have been considered, indeed, by many, 
as the cradle of the human species, or, still more emphatically, 
and perliaps more properly, as the foundery of the human 
race. This opinion did not arise solely from the vast rauU 
.titudes of people corresponding with the Tartar character, 
that are spread over every part of the eastern world, and who 
in countless swarms opce over-ran all Europe, but was 
grounded on a supposition, that the whole surface of the globe, 
or the greater pmt of it, has at one time been submersed in 
water, and that Tartary was the last to be covered, and the 
first that was uncovered; and the place from whence, of 
course, a new set of creatures were forged, as in a workshop^ 
from some remnant of the old stock, to be the germs of 
future nations. 

Almost ever}'^ part of the earth, indeed, affords the most 
unecjuivocal indications that such has actually been the case, 
not only in the several marine productions that have been 
discovered in high mountains, at a distance from any sea, 
and equally deep under the surfece df the eartfi ; but more 
especially in the formation of the mountains themselves, the 
very highest of which, except those of granite, consisting 
fiequently of tabular masses piled on each other in such .regu- 
lar and horizontal strata, that their shape and appearance can- 
not be otherwise accounted for, or explained by any known 
principle in nature, except by supposmg them at one time to 
have existed in a state of fluidity, by die agency of fire or 
of water ; a point which seems to be not quite decided between 

* The exterior angles ape here meant, which, in the Chinese also, are ex- 
tended in the same or a j^reater proportion than theinterior ones are rounded off. 
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Volcanists and the Neptunists. The heights of Tartary are 
unquestionably the highest land in the old world. In America 
they may, perhaps, be exceeded. Gerbillon, who was a 
tolerably good mathematician, and furnished with instru- 
ments, assures us, that the mountain Pe-tcha, very inferior 
to many in Tart^, is nine Chinese lees, or about fifteen 
'thousaiKl feet, above the level of the plains of China. This 
mountain, as well as all the others in the same country, is 
composed of sand-stone, and rests upon plains of sand, naixed 
with rock-salt <tod saltpetre. The Sha-moo, or immense 
desart of sand, which stretches along the north-west frontier 
of China, and divides it from western Tartary, is not less 
elevated than the Pe-tcha, and is said to resemble the bed of 
the ocean. Some of the mountdns, starting out of this sea 
of sand, which its name implies, cannot be less than twenty 
thousand feet above the level of the eastern ocean. 

The formation of the earth affords a wide field for specular 
ijotir and, accordingly, many ingenious theories have been 
conceived to explain the various appearances which its surface 
exhibits. The best modem naturalists seem, however, to 
agree, that water has been one of the principal agents to 
produce these effects. The great Linnaeus, whose penetrating 
miad pervaded the whole empire of nature, after many and 
laborious enquiries, acquiesced in the truth of the sacred 
writings, that the whole globe of the earth was, at some 
period of time, submersed m water, and covered with the vast 
ocean, until, in the lapse of time, one little island appeared . 
in thi^ immense sea ; which island must have been of course 
the highest moimtain upon the surface of the earth. In sup- 
port of his hypothesis, he adduces a number of facts (many 
of which have fiillen within his own observation) of the pro- 
gressive retreat of the sea, the diminution of springs and 
rivers, and the necessary increment of land. Among the 
most remarkable of these are the observations, made by the 
inhabitants of Northern Bothnia, upon the rocks on the sea- 
coast, from whence it appeared that, in the course of a cen- 
tury, the sea had subsided more than four feet ; so that six 
thousand years ago, supposing the rate of retirement to have 
been the sanie, the sea was higher than at present, by two 
hundred and forty feet Such great and sensible depression 
of the water of the sea must, however, have been only local; 
otherwise, as I haye elsewhere observed, the Red Sea ancl 

CO 
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the McditemuiCAn would have joined within the period of 
histor)\ The sea, it is true, in some parts of the world, 
gains upon the land, and in others the land upon the sea; 
but these effects arise from a different cause from that which 
is supposed to produce a general retreat. It is true, also, 
that in the neighbourhood of mountains and great rivers, 
very material changes ha^^e taken place, in the course of & 
few ages. The fragments of the former, worn away by the 
alternate action of the sun and rains, are borne down by thfc 
torrents of the latter, and deposited in the eddies formed by 
the two banks of the rivers where they join the sea, pro- 
ducing thus alluvions land, as, for example, the Delta 6i 
Egypt, which has gradually been deposited out of the sdl 

. of Abyssinia and Upper Eg}^t; the plains of tlie northern 
paits of China, which have been formed out of the mountains, 
of Tartary ; and those of India from the Thebetian mountains, 

^ and the otiier high land* to the northward and westward of 
die peninsula. As, however, a much greater proportion of 
the fragments, borne do\Mi by rivers, must be deposited in 
the bosom of the deep than on its shores, the sea, by this 
constant and effective operation, Ought rather to advance than 
to j-etreat. We may therefore, perhaps, conclude that, 
whatever the changes may liave been^\liich the surfiice of the 
earth lias undergone, with regard to the proportion and the 
position of land and water, the appearances we now behold, 
in various parts of the globe, can only be explained by sup- 
posmg some temporary and preternatural cause, or else by 

. assuming an incalculable period of time for their production. 
But, to return from tliis digression to the more immediate 
subject of the present section. It is sufficiently remarkable, 
and no inconsiderable proof of the truth of the sacred writings, 
that almost every nation has some traditionary account of a de- 
luge ; some making it universal, and otiiiers local : presuming, 
however, the former to be correct, which is not only justifi^ 
by tlie testimony of the author of the Pentateuch, but, by na- 
tural appearances, it might, perhaps, be sho^Mi, with no great 
deviation from the generally received opinion, that, instead of 
Persia being the hive in which w^as preserved a remnant of the 
ancient world for the continuation of the species, those who 
have supposed Tartary to be the cradle, from whence the pre- 
sent race of men issued, have adopted the more plausible con- 
jecture. If it be borne in mind that, in every part of tlie Bible 
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history, the expressip^s are accommodated to the understand- 
ings of those for whom they were intended, rather than strictly 
cc«iformable to fects, and more consonant to appearances than 
realities, it n^y b§ supposed, without any oflence to the most 
rigid believer, that by ti\c mount Ararat was not strictly meant 
Ht^ identical irioiintain of that name, >vliicli has been recog-^ 
•nized in Armenia, but ratlier the highest mountain on the face 
pf the gjobe : £qt., if this were not the case, the Mosaic account 
woirfd be Qontradictory in itself,. as we ai^e told that, " all the 
" high hills that wq-e under t^ie whole Heaven were covered.'' 
This c^ce^3ioa being allowed, we may suppose that the ark, 
insj^^ of resting in Armenia, first struck ground in tliat part 
pf Tartary which is now inhabited by the Eleuths, as bemg the 
irxost elevated tract of coimtry in the old world. From these 
heights large rivers flow towards every quarter of the horizon. 
It is here that the sources of the Selenga are found, descending 
to die northwarcj-intp the lake Baifcsd, and from thence by the 
Enes^i and the Lena into the Frozen Ocean : . of tlie Amour, 
;which empties its >vaters to the eastward into the gulph of Tar- 
t^ : of me two great rivers of China, flowing to the south- 
ward, and of nuniberless lakes and rivers discharging their 
waters to the w^estward ; some burying themselves in deserts 
of sand, and others workmg thpir w%y to tlie great lake of Aral 
m)d the Caspian sea. 

From such a situation, admitting the earth to have been 

^peopled in suQcession, the two great rivers, which took the 

.sovmierly direction, and crossed the, fertile and extensive plains 

of China, were fully as likely to direct the few sulrivors of 

the del\ige to this country, as that they should follow any of 

,th^ other streat^s : and, .probably, more so, as tliese led to a 

warmer and more comfortable climate, where fewer wwts 

/were felt, and those few -more easily supplied^ . Considered 

in this point of view, the opinion of the Jesuits will not aj^pear 

so ill founded, which supposes that Noah, separating from his 

.rebellious faniily, travelled with a part of his offsprmg mto the 

east, and founded the Chinese monarchy j md that he is tlie 

same person as the Foo-shee^ of their history. The words 

qf Scripture, from the east, an ingenious commentator has 

. observed, ought more properly to be translated, at tlie begin- 

• As a corroborating proof of the Chinese being of Scythic origin, it may be 

• observed, that the adjunct character Shee (to the family name Foo) is compoacd 

of a sheep, rice, an arrow, and the conjunctive character also, from whence may 

be inferred that he united the octupationj of sh^phwd, agric^turist, and warn9r. 
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riing. At all cvtnte, Ae feet I conclude to be irre^stfcle, that 

the Tartars and the Chinese have one commcm origin : aiul the 

"^♦ion, then, is simply this, Whether the fertite fdrais of 

•ina were abandoned for the Ueak and barrai heights ctf 

iortary, or that the wandering and half-femisfaed Scythkns 

scended into r^ona whose temperature and production 

^i re more congenial to the nature of man? 

If, ho^vever, we allow China to have been among the first 

ations formed after the flood, it does not appear to have kept 

^ce in learning and in arts with the Chaldeans, the Assyrians, 

or the Egyptians. Before the time of Confucius, its progress 

in civilization seems to have be«i very slow. He was^ first 

Crson who digested any thing like a history of the kings rf 
X): for, in Ms time, Aecoimtry was divided amcmg a aura- 
ber of petty princes, who lived at the head of their femilieS) 
much m the same manner as formerly the chiefe of the dan^ 
in the Highlands of Scotland ; or, perhaps, more prc^>eriy 
speaking, like the German princes, whose petty states are so 
many parts of one great empire. It is nowabouttwp thousand 
years since the several monarchies were consolidated in <»ie 
undivided and absolute empke. There are several reascms kit 
supposing that, before this period, China made no great figure 
among the polished nations of the world, although it produced 
a Comucius, some of whose works demonstrate a vigorous 
and an enlightened mind. Frc«ii the commentarfes of this 
philosopher, on one of their clas^cal books,* it would appear 
that a regular succession of emperors could be traced near two 
thousand years baqk fix)m the present period. The duration <rf 
the dynasties, with their several emperors, which he enumerates, 
and tihe detail of occurrences in each reign, make the truth of 
the history sufficientiy plausible, though the chronology, ftt>m 
their total ignorance of astroncwny, must necessarily be defec- 
tive. It is still an extraordinary circumstance, that none of 
the ancient classical authors should have had the least know- 
ledge of such a nation. Homer neither mentions them, nor 
makes any dlusion to such a people ; and Herodotus seems to 
have been equally ignorant of their existaice : and yet, accord- 
ing to the best chronologists, Herodotus and Confucius must 
have been contemporaries. It may fairly be concluded, then,- 
that the early Greeks had no knowledge of the Chinese. Even 
more than a century after the fetfier of history flourishe4, when 

♦ TheShoo-king 
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the Persian empire was overthrown by Alexander^ it A)es not 
appear that the Chinese were known to this nation ; which, in 
sdi probability, would have been the case, notwithstanding 
their aversion to any intercourse with foreigners, had they ccm- 
stituted, at that time, ^ large and powerful empire. Perhaps, 
kxleed, the ignorance of the Persians might arise from the in- 
tervention of the civilized nations of India, whose numbers 
might have made it prudent, in the former, to direct their arms 
constantly towards die west rather than to the east. 

It has been an opinion, pretty generally adcq>ted, that the 
pec^le known to tte ancients by the nara^ of S^^, were the 
same as the Chinese ; pardy on account of their eastern situa- 
tion, and partly because the principal silk-manufactures were 
supposed to be brought from thence ; which gave the Romans 
occa»on to name the country Sericum. The Romans, how- 
ever, received the trifling quantity of silk made use of by them 
Stom Persia, and not from China, nor from the country of the 
Seres. Nor is it probable that the latter shoidd be the Chinese, 
Ivho are s^ tofhave sent an embassy to Augustus, in order to 
court the friendship ctfthe Romans ; it beiqg so very contrary 
^ their fundament laws, which not only prohibit any inter- 
course with strangers, but allow not any of the natives to leave 
the country. The fact, indeed, of this^mbassy rests-^dely upon 
the authority of Lucius A. Florus, who wrote Ws histo^ry, if it 
may sobecalled,jiearlyacenturyafterthedeath of Augustus : 
and, as none of the Imtorians, contemporary with that empe- 
ror, take any notice qf such an event, it is mo^thJMi probable 
that no such embassy was sent to Rome. * 

* Ptolemy, the geographer, places Serica adjoining to Scythia, extra 
Imaum, corresponding with Cashgar, Tangut, and Kitai, countries &- 
mous for the cultivation of the cotton-plant. It would seem, indeedi 
from all the passages which occur ia ancient authors, concerning the 
Seres, that cotton was the substance alluded to, rather than silk, ajidthat 
these people were not the preset^ Chinese^ but the Tartars of Kitai* 

^Uidnemora JEthiopum mpll^cfmcntia lana ? 
Vtlkrcujiue ut foliis depectmit ^enuia Seres? 

Virg. Georg. ti. v. 120. 

• Primique nova Phaethonte retectp 



Seres lanigeris repetebant vellera lucis. 

Silius Italicus, 1. 6. v. 3. 
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The first pecq>l£ that we know to have travelled into China 
was a colony of Jews, who, according to the repords kept hy 
their descendants, and which I luukrstood from some ^ the 
missicHiaries are corroborated as to the time by the Chinese 
history, first settled there, shortly after the expediti(m of 
Alexander had opened a communication with India. Nor is^ '^ 
at all improbable that this adventurous and industrious peopk 
were the first to carry with them, into their new country, the 
silk^worm, aruJ the mode <rf rearing it, either fix)m Persia, or 
soitie of the neighbouring countries. The emperor Kaung- 
shee, in his observations on natural history, takes notice that 
the Chinese are greatly mistaken, when they say that ^Ik was 
an exclusive product of China; for that the upper regions of 
Incfot have a native worm, of a larger growth, and which spins 
a strongs silk than any in China. Aldiough> indeed, anci/ent 
authors are silent as to the article of silk, there are grounds for 
supposing it was not ui^known in Tangut and Kitai. Several 
expressions in the Bible warrant the opinion that silk was used 
in the time of Solomon, and the vestes parlucidae ac fluidss 
Medis of Justin seem to convey a descripti(MiT>f silken robes. 
This mode of the first mtroduction of siUc into China is offered 



■■ M > ■ ^{od melli ifmdent de stipite Seres 
Frondea lamgerai carpentes velkra Sihm* 

Claudian. 

Seres lanificio Syharum nqbiksperfusam aqua depectentesfrorv- 
dium caniti^u Plin. h 6. 17. 

Horace makes the Seres. expert in drawing tlie bow,, a weapon in the 
use of which the Scythians were always famous. 

Doctus Sagittas tendert^^j^^^f^ ^ ^ 
Arcupatemo? ' !.' r^-r.^. ? , * , 

Hor.lib.r/6iJ;S9.v.-^.- 

It ccrtidnly cannot be infcrrettthat, by the Seres^ in any of the above 
quotations* was meant. the sonulr people asitjbe present Chi^Qsp : on. the 
contrary, the: probability is that it did not allude to this nation, and that 
the ancients had not the least knowledge of its existence. It appears^ 
from another passage in Pliny, that the best iron in the world was in 
Sericum, and that the Seres exported it with their cloths and skins. The 
iron of the Chinese, as I have had occasion to <)bserve, is remarkably 
bad, and all their articles of peltry are imported. 
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as mere conjcctape, to support which I have no other authori- 
ty than what is here menticxied, with the circumstance of the 
Jews being s^ed chiefly in the silk provinces, and of their 
being at this tinte in considCTable numbers near Hang-tchoo- 
foo, where they carry on the principal trade in this article, and 
•have acquired the reputation of febricating the best stuffs of 
this material that are made in China : nor do I know in what 
other way th^ could recommend themselves to the Chinese, 
so &r as to have obtained the protection of this jealous govern- 
ment, and to be allowed to intermarry with the women of the 
countiy. It is true, they have practised no underhand at- 
tempts to seduce the natives from their paternal religion, and 
to persuade them to embrace their own ; and, although they 
are not very femous for the cultivation of the sciences, yet thqr 
might have rendered themselves extremely useful in surest- 
ing improvements in many of the arts and manufactures. 
j\fany of Aem, indeed, forsake the rdigion of their forefathers, 
and arrive ^ high employments in the state. Few among 
them, I understand, except tte Rabbis, have any knowledge 
of the Hebrew language, and they have long been so inter- 
mixed with the Chinese, that the priests, at the present day, 
are smd to find sonie difficulty in keeping up their congrega- 
tions. So different are the efects paoduced by sufering, 
instead of persecuting, religious opinions. 

One of the missionaries has given an account of his visit 
to a synagogue of Jews in China. He found the priests most 
rigorously attached to their old law ; nor had they the least 
knowledge of any otlier Jesus having appeared in the world, 
except the son of Sirach, of w^om, he says, their history makes 
mention. If this be really the feet, tlieir ancestors could not 
have been any part of the ten tribes that were carried into axp- 
tivity, but may rather be supposed to have been among tlie 
followers of Alexander's army, which agrees witli their own 
account of the time they first settled in China. They possess- 
ed the copy of the Pentateuch and some other fragments of 
the Sacred Writings, which they had brought ^ong with 
^ them fiom the westward; but the missionary's iirformation 
is very imperfect, as he was ignorant of the Hebrew language.* 

* All our enquiries, in passing the city of Hang-tchoo-foo, were 
fruiUess with regard to these Israelites. We had hitherto entertained a 
liopc of being aUe to procure, in die course of our journey, a copjr of this 
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AlUidigh a very great sdmilarity is <^b6ervable betwe^ 
many ot tfe ancient Jewish rites and ceremonies smd those ig 
use among the Chinese, yet there seems to be po reason for 
supposing that the latter received any part of their, religion 
from the ancestors of those Jews that are still in the co^I^ry• 
This, however,* is not the case with regard to tne priests of 
Budha, who, according to tlie Chinese recwds, came by the 
invitation of one of their emperors from some part of India, 
near TWbet, about the sixtieth year of the Christian aera. 
These priests succeeded so well in introducing the worship 
of Budha, that it continues to this day to be one of the popu- 
lar religions of the coimtry ; and that no traces of the ori^n^l 
name ^ould remain is the less surprisii^, as they could i^pt 
possiWy prctfiounce either the B or the D : besides, they make 
it an invariable rule, as I have already observed, not to adopt 
imy foreign names. 

In some pait of the seventh centur)% a few christians, of the 
Nestorian sect, passed from India into Chiua, where, for a 
time, they were tderated by the government. But, havii^g 
most jM-obably presumed upon its indulgence, and endeavour- 
ed to seduce the peojde fe>m the established religions of the 
country, they wa^ exposed to dreadfiil persecutions, and were 
at lengdi entirely extirpated, after numberless instances of 
their suffering martyrdom for the opinions they had undeiv 

incient monument' of the Jewish history, which the late doctor Geddi^ 
coDsidered as veiy de^rable to compare with those alres^dy in Europe; 
but the hasty manner in which we travelled, and the repugnance sheifii 
by our conducing officers, Chou and Van excepted, who had little pow- 
er or influence in the provinces, to enter into any of our views, that niiigfac 
appear to occasion delay, prevented the fulfilment of those hopes. ^ 
were much to be wished, that the reverend missionaries would so &r lay- 
aside their aiUipatby to ^unions, not ei^actly coinciding with their own, 
and enter into suQh a correspondence with the Jews as would obtiun from 
them (which they are no doubt possessed of) an account of the progress 
made by the Chinese in civUizalion and arts, since their first settling in 
that country, and of other particulars noted down by them. The cir- 
cumstance of their carrying with them their code of laws, and the histcMy 
of their Jtribes, is a sufficient proof that they understood a written, lan- 
guage, which, there can be no doubt, they would use the utmost caution 
not to lose. Such an account would be more authentic than the Chinese 
annals, the best of which abound in hyperbole, and contain facts so dis- 
guised in metaphor, that it is no easy matter to extract from them the 
«invple truth. At all events, the comparison of the two histories wouH 
serve to verify each other. 
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takeiitopropagatetotbe *^ utiwetcoraensof the^rth," When 
Gengis-Klmn invaded China in the be^nning of the thirtewth 
century, amunberof Christjans, ofthe Greek church, firibwed 
his army into this country : and they met with such great en- 
coun^ement from the Tartars, that when Kubbd-Khan suc- 
ceeded to the government, ami built the city of Pekin, he 
gave them a grant ci ground, within the walls of tb^ city, for 
tite purpose of building a church, in order to retain in the 
empire, moi of so much learning, and of sdulities so nmch 
superior to those of the Chinese ; who, however, on their 
part, have ftfected, in their Mstmy, to consider the Monguls 
as the greatest barbarians, for turning their horses into the 
apartments of the p^ces, while they themselves were ccm- 
tented to pitch their tents in the courts or quadrangular spaces 
surrounded by the buildings. Father Le Compte, in his 
memdrs of China, says (but I know not (m what authority) 
that, atthetakingoftl^ city of Nankin, the Tartars put all the 
Chinese women m sacks witlK)ut regard to age or rank, and sold 
them to the highest bidder; and that such as, in thus "buying 
" the pig in the poke,^' l^ppened to purchase an old, ugly, 
or deformed bargain, made no ceremony in throwing it into 
the river, ff&dier Le Compte was not the inventor of this, 
among many other of his {feasant i^ries, it certainly tells as 
little in fevour rf the Chinese, who must have been the pur- 
chasers, as of the Tartars; but we will charitably suppose the 
tiimg nev^ happened. It seems, however, that the overthrow 
of tte Chinese empire, by the Mongul Tartars, was an event 
not to be regretted by the nation at large. By means ofthe 
learned and scientific men, who accompamed the expedition 
from Balk and Samarcand, astronomy was improved, their 
calendar was corrected, in^ruments for makuig celestial ob- 
servations were introduced, and the direct commimication be- 
tween the two extremities of the empire was <^ned, by con- 
verting the streams of rivers into an artificial bed, forming an 
inland navigaticxi, not to be paralleled in any other part ofthe 
worid^ 

It was about this period when the celebrated Venetian tra- 
veller, Marco Polo, visited the Tartar Khan, then sitting on 
the throne of China ; and who, on his return, gave the first 
accounts o[ this extraordinary empire ; which appeared, in- 
deed, so wonderfiil, diat they were generally considered as 
his ovm inventions. His relations of the magnificoit and 

p p 
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Slendid palaces of the emperw, of his hmsiense M^th, df 
e extent of hk empire, and the vast multitudes of peopte, 
were held to be so numy febrications ; and as, in sp^iking c^ 
these subjects, he seldom made use of a lower term tfian nul** 
lions, his countrymen bestowed upon him the epi&e^ of 
SigncMT Marco Millione — Mr, Mark Million. Th^ had ik> 
hesitation, however, in ^ving credit to the <Mily incredibte 
part of his narrative, where he relates a fcw miracles that were 
perfcrmed, in the course (rf his journey through Po^a, hf 
some Nestorean christians, Youne Marco is said to have 
accompanied three missionaries c^ the Dominican order, sent 
from Venice to Ae capital rf China, at the expr^s d^ire of 
ICublai-Khan ; but, M4iether they met with little encourage- 
ment in the object of their mission, cm account of being pre- 
ceded by the Chri^ians of the Greek church, or dieir zeal^ 
that time was less ardent than in later days, is iK)t stated ; but 
it seems they did not remain long in the East, returning very 
soon to their native country, much enriched by their travds. 
During tiie continuance of the Tartar government, which 
was not quite a century, great numbers of Mahomedai^ Viki- 
wise found their way from Arabia to China. Ttese peoj^ 
bad long, indeed, been in the habit of carrying on a cmranef- 
ciai intercourse with the Chinese : which, however, as atthe 
]»iesent day, extended no further than the seaports on ^lie 
southern coast They now found no difficulty in getting ac- 
cess to the capital, where tfiey rendered themselves partibular- 
Jy useful in adjusting the chrondogy of die naticMi, and mak- 
ing the necessary calculations for the yeariy cakndar. 
Having acquired the language, and adopted the dress and 
manners of the people, by degrees they turned their thougWs 
to the extending of their religious jffinciples, and bringing the 
whole country to embrace me doctrine of their great prophet 
For this end, they bought and educated, at tteir own expense, 
such children of poor people as were likely to be exposed fe 
times of famine ; and ttey employed perscois to pick up,* in tfte 
streets of the capital, any in&its that should be thrown out h 
the course of the night, and who were not too much we^ened 
or otherwise injured to be recovered. 

About the middle of the sixteenth century, several Roman 
Catholic missionaries, (rf the order of Jesus, penetrated into die 
East; and ^he indefetigable zeal of one of these, Francis Xavitt* 
carried him as £u: as $an*Shian, a small islaidi (»v the oc^ 
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Chiiia, lAffle hedied in tl^ year 1552, in conseqticnce (rfthc 
nocomlium. £itigues he had undergone. His broUier mis^na^ 
rie^i have cak%ija(ted that he tmvelllwl, on foot, not less than oro 
biadred dKHisand En^ish miles; a great part of which was 
^ver mountains, desarts, forests and burning sands. Since 
a moKe easy communicaticm wi^ India and China has been 
^flfected by the way of the Cape of Good Hope, numbers of 
Hmstoiiari^ of the ^thdic religion have volunteered their ser« 
vices into those countfies ; and ^though the sole object of their 
mission is the propagation of the christian £dth, they find it 
necessary, in order to forward that object, to make themselves 
useful to the govanment. In China, diey are occasionally em- 
ployed'Bs astronomers, mathematicians, mechanics, and inter- 
^ters. "It nmst have appeared a angular spectacle,''observes 
Sir George Staunton, *' to every class of beholders, to see men 

V actuated by motives diflferent from those of most human 
*♦' actions, quitting for evei^their country and their connexions, 

" to devote themselves for life to the purposes of changii^ 
** the tenets of a people they h^ never seen ; and in pursuing 
<' that object to run every risk, sufiFer every persecution, and 
"sacr^ce every comfort; insinuating themselves, by address, 
*' by talent, by perseveraiK^e, by humility, by application to 
*^ studies fcKreign from their original education, or by the culti- 
" vation of arts to which they had not been bred, into notice 

V and protection ; overcoming the prejudices of being strangers 
" in acountry where most Grangers were prohibited, and where 
^- it was a crime to hscve abandoned the tombs of their ances- 
*' tors, and gaining, at length, establishments necessary for the 
" ptppg^tion of mcir fidth, without turning their influence to 
•^ any personal advantage." 

Mostof those, however, who were established in Pekin, to 
the spiritual consdation of having laboured in the vineyard of 
the gospel not akc^ther in vain (for they do .sometimes gain 
a proselyte ) add the substantial satisfection of not having ne*- 
fflected their wordly concerns. Besides the emoluments arising 
^•oia their several ccMnmunities, they have shops and houses ia 
the capital, which.they rent to Chinese. They have also dieir 
country villas and estates, where they cultivate the vine and 
. other fruits, and make their own wine. The revenues of the 
two Pctttuguese seminaries are stated to amount to twelve 
thousand ounces of silver, or four thousand pounds a year. 
The mission, DePropagandaFide, is poor. The French Jesuits 
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were once rkh ; but tfaeir prcnperty was (fissipated cnifae di^o« 
lution of their sodety. The French msssions 6traiq;iferes diew: oa 
their superi(H*s at Pcffis b^xe the revdution; but since thad; 
event, are reduced to a most dqplond^esituatimi. Anditse^oed 
to me, from what I could perceive at Yiien^min*yum^ that diey 
were not much disposed to assist one another. Exh naticHi 
had its separate interest; and they wens not wiUmg toloseany 
opportuni^ of calumniating their feUow-Iabourers. TheFr^idi 
and Itali^is were the most moderate ^dliboial; the Portuguese 
the most inveterate. The missionaries of this nation aj^pe^ed 
to be inspired with a jealousy and hatred, more than thecd(^'- 
cal against the rest. It is said^ indeed, ,that thdr ikh posses- 
sions, and the high situations they unworthily hold in the boaond 
of mathematics, render them jealous of all odier £ur<^)eans ; 
and they use every meansof excluding them from the country. 
From the frequent dissensions, indeed, amimg the difierent 
orders, and their perpetual broils, driginated the persecutions 
whidi they and tl^ir proselytes sufifared in China. The mosi: 
violent of these diiqmtes was carrkd on between the Jesuits 
and the Dominicans. The Jesuits endeavoured to s^imilatef 
their doctrines and their opinions to those <rf the Chk^se, at 
least as far as diey consckntiously could veitoire to do^ in con- 
formity to the nature of their mis$i<m ; by which means, tc^^hei^ 
xvith their aj^)arentfy disinterested conduct, they soon cdS^ted 
a numerous set of followers, half Christkns and half F^^is. 
Unluckily for the cause erf Christianity, a diferent sect of the 
same rdigion, but with principles more au^)^«and of course 
less tolerant of odiers that deviated from their own, speedily 
fbllc^ed the Jesuits into the East The Dominicans, meetk^ 
with some of the half-christianized converts, socwi gave them 
to understand that nothing less than eternal damnatKHi would 
be the lot of all such as did not forsake their ancient supersti-^ 
tions and idolatrous practices : and especfelly that of sacrificing 
to their deceased relations in the hall of ancestors. The Fran- 
ciscans havmg joined the Dominicans, they represented tt> the 
pope the abominable practicesof the Jesuits, wtwohad persuaded' 
the Chinese they were come among Aem for the sde purpose 
of restoring their ancient reli^on to its orignml purity, as deU-. 
va-ed by their great philosopher Confucius. . The pope, rnxm 
this sent oyer a bull, interdicting all the missicMiaries in Cmna 
from admitting any extraneous ceremonies or idolatrous 
worship, to be blended witli those of holy cathdic church. 
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The Jteuits, however, by their superiOT talents having made 
themselves useful at court, and obtmned the notice and protec- 
tion (rf Caung-Shee, the ruling mcMiarch, and the greatest, per- 
il^, that ever filled the throne of China, tr«itedthis bull with 
cimteni^t, and continued to make converts in their own way. 
They even obtainedfrom the en^)erca' a ^m of money, and a 
grant <rf land, towards building a church in Pekin. Ark they 
fiirthermanaged theirafeirs so well,astoprocure,from the suc- 
ceeding p€^» a dispensation in favour of their mode of pro- 
oeeding to Qonvert the Chinese to Christianity, The Domini- 
cans and Franciscans, piqued beycMid measure at the success 
of the Jesuits, reja-esented them to the pope, in the strongest 
terms, m the greatest enemks to the christian faith. The Jesu- 
its, in their turn, tran^jmitted to Rome a manifesto, signed by the 
emperor himsetf, attesting that the ceremonies of homage to the 
^d, retdned by the Chinese Christians, were not of a religious 
but a civil nature, agreeably to the long-established laws of the 
empire, which could not, on any consideration, be dispensed 
with. In shcHTt, their disputes and quarrels rail so high, 
and proceeded to such lengd^s ; and bulls and embassadors 
were sent from Rome, with such imperious and threatening 
commands fcM* the Chinese Christians to desist from all ceremo- 
nies that were not warranted by the catholic church ; that the. 
emperor began to think it was high time to interpose his autho- 
rity,and to interdict the christian religion from being preached 
at all in his dominions. And his son and successor Yung-chin 
C(Hmnenced his reign with violent persecutions againstthemis- 
sicMi^es. He ordered many of them immediately out of the 
empire ; otiiers were tlfrown into prison,* where tiiey lingered 
out a misemblelife ; and some were put to death by the bow- 

^ In the year 1785, Kien Long liberated, by a public edict, twelve 
mis^onavies out of prison, who, being detected in privately educing the 
Chinese from the religion and customs of the country, had been con- 
demned to perpetual imprisonmnet. This edict, of which I procured a 
cojpy in t*ektn,does great honour to the humane and benevolent mind of 
tfce emperor. After stating their crime, apprehension, and trial, he ob- 
sefveS) " Had they made known their arrival to the officers of govern- 
'* meaty they might have proceeded to the qapital and found protection. 
" But as transgressors of the law, which forbids the entrance of strang- 
" «irs, they have stolen into the country, and secretly endeavoured to 
^ multiply converts tp their way of thinking, it became my duty to oppose 
" a conduct so deceitftil, and to put a stop to the progress of seduction. 
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string. Those few, who were fixmdnecesswy to jfflsfet in the 
astrononucal part of the calendar, he allowed to remain in the 
omital. 

Notwithstanding Ae persecutions that, in every reign, have 
been violently earned against them by the (rfScers of govern* 
ment in the several provinces, numbers of new missionaries 
have continued, from time to time, to steal into the cmmtrp*. 
At Macao we found two youi^ missionaries, who had beem 
waiting there along time, in vain, {or an opportunity crfget^ 
ting privately into the country. They accused the P<Mtuguese 
of throwing every obstacle in their way, while pretoiding to 
afford them assistance ; but, on aj^cation to the British em- 
bassador, he found no difficulty in procuring them leave to 
proceed to the capita ; and as one of these geirtlemen had 
been a pupil of tlie celebrated Lalande, his sendees may pro^ 
bably supersede those of the right reverend bbhop who at 
present directs the astronomical part of the impc»lant na* 
tional almanack. 

From the short view that has here been taken of the dif- 
ferent people who, at various times, have gain^ adnmsion 
into China, and some of them for no odier purpose than Aat 
of disseminating their religious tenets, it may be tonduded 
that the primitive worship of the country has experienced 
many changes and innovations, e^)ecially ^nce the m^ss <^ 
the people, from the nature of the language, the maxims of 
the government, and other circumstance, have aiwa}^ been 
kept in a state of profound ignc^tmce. Jews, Christians, In'- 
dians, and Mahomedans, have severally met witfaencoifirage- 
ment. The Jesuits had but one obstacle to overcome, the 
law that directed c^erings to be made to ^ceased rdHdons^ 
and by giving way to mis, which they were inclined to do, 
had they not been Awarted by the more rigorous Dominicans, 
they might have converted the whole nation, andchristiamty 

** Justly as they were found to deserve the pumshmeBt to wfaieK thef 
^ have been condemned, touched, nevertheless, with coinpassioi) fi^th€(v 
** imprudence, it was not without injury to my feelings that I ratified the 
" sentence. But recollecting afterwards that they were strangers— 
** strangers perhaps ignorant of the laws of my empire, mycompass^m 
" increased for them, and humanity suffers on account of their long 
" confinement. I will, therefore, and command^ that these twelve al^ai^- 
" ers be set at liberty.*' 
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would have Ijecome, in all probability, the prevailmg religion, 
Instead of that introduced from India* The paraphernalia and 
almost all thie muinmeries (^ the Romish church, the bells, 
tiie beads, the altars, the images, the candles, the dress, and 
the sanctimonious deportment erf the priests in the hours of 
devotion, their chaunting and their incense^ were already 
made femiliar to the people in every temple of Fo. But, as 
Lord Macartney has observed, ^* the prohibition or restric- 
" tion of sensual gratifications in a des|jotic country, where 
" there are so few others, is difficult to be relished. Con- 
*^ fession is repu^iant to the close and suspicious character 
^* of the nation, and penance would but aggravate the miseiir 
*' of him whose iiJberitance is his labour, and poverty his 
^* punishment. Against it also, is the state of society in 
** China, which excludes women from their proper ghare of 
*' influence and importance. A religion which requires that 
" women should at stated times communicate to priests, in 
" private, their thoughts and actions, must be particularly 
" diOTUSting to a Chinese husband, who had not himself been 
** su&red to see his wife till the day of his marriage; and 
^* who but seldom allows her afterwards to see even her near 
** relations of another sex. A religion like that of Mahomet 
** can only be extended by violence and terror ; for the natu- 
** lal stubbornness of men does not readily ^ve way to novd 
*^, hapresmym ; but the mild spirit of the gospel is alone to 
** be infused through the means of gentieness, persuasion, 
" and imperceptible perseverance. These are the proper 
** instruments of conversion, and peculiarly belong to the fair 
** sex, whose eloquence, on such occasions, gives charms to 
" devotion and ornaments to truth. The earliest stages 'of 
" Christianity received no small support from female agency 
** and example ;:.and for what show of religion still appears 
<* in oUr churches, we are surely not a littie indebted to the 
** piety and attendance of women." Nothing, in fact, more 
tended to alarm the Chinese than the imprudent practice of 
the Romish missionaries of seducing the Chinese women to 
their churches, whom, as they avow in their correspondence, 
they coaxed out of their jewels and money ; adding, by 
way of justification, that it was to promote the service of God, 
The primitive religion of China, or, at least, tiiose opinions, 
rites, and ceremonies, that prevaUed in the time of Confucius, 
(and before that period all seems to be fable and uncertainty) 
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may be pretty nearly ascemined from Ac witting that afe 
ascribed to that philosopher. He maintains in his physics, 
that " out o? nothing there cannot possibly be produced any 
" thing ; — that matoial bodies must have existed from s3l 
** eternity ; — that the cause (lee, reason) or principle of tiungs, 
•* must have had a co-existence with the things themselves;-^ 
** that, therefore, this cause b also eternal, iafinite, inde^ruc- 
** tible, without limits, onmipotent and omnipresent; — tfiat 
^* the central point of influence (strength) from whence this 
*^ cause principally acts, is the blue firmament (tien) fixim 
" whence its emanations spread over the whole universe ;^- 
** that it is, therefore, the supreme duty o£ the prince, h 
** the name of his subjects, to present oflferings to tien, and 
" particularly at the equinoxes ; the one for obtaining apro- 
" pitious seal-time, and the other a plentiful harvest," 

These oflerings to the Deity, it may be observed, were al- 
ways placed on a large stone, or heap of stones, erected dn 
the summit of a hi^ mountain, on the supposition, probabty, 
that their influence would be so much di^ greater, in pro- 
pcMlion as they should approach the seat and fountain of crea- 
tive power; like the ancient Persians, who, according to 
Herodotus, considered the whole circle of the heavens to be 
the great ruling power of the universe, to which they, alio 
sacrified on high moimtains. Thus Tacitus, in speaking 6i 
the practice of worshiping the gods on high mountains, de- 
serves, that the nearer mortals can approach the heavens, tfte 
more distinctly will their prayers be heard ; and, on the sante 
principle, Seneca says, mat the people always strove for tlte 
seat next to the image of the deity in the temples, that thdr 
prayers might be the better heard. Thus also Noah, after 
quitting the ark, built an altar on the mountain where it rested, 
and made a burnt offering, whose smoke, ascending to heav- 
en, was pleasing to the Lord. And Abraham was com- 
manded to offer his only son Isaac on a mountain, in the hxA 
of Moria ; and Balak carried Balaam to the top of Mount 
Pisgah, to offer a sacrifice there, and to curse Israel. Thus, 
indeed, all nations, in their infancy, adopted the natural idea 
of paying adoration to heaven from high places. 

The large stones, or tlie heaps of stones, that have been 
appropriated for religious uses at diflFerent times, in almost 
every part of the world, might have been introduced, as lord 
Karnes supposes, from the custom among savage nations, to 
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mark mth a great stone the place where their worthies were 
interred : that such worthies being at length deified, in the 
superstitious notions of their votaries, the stones that were 
dedicated to their memoiy became essential in everj'^ act of 
religious worship performed in honour of their new deities* 
The very particuku* homage, ^at, for time immemorial, has 
been paid to the memory of the dead by the Chinese, renders 
the above explanation extremely probable, as to the origin of 
their altar of four stones, which, in their language, are called 
Tan, and which in former times were erected on moat of 
their high mountains ; and it is singular enough that, at the 
present day, the tan should be represented, upon many of 
the altars erected in their temples, by four loose stones placed 
on the four comers of the altar, as the horns were in the cor- 
ners of the Jewish altars. When population increased, and 
Ae people were spread wide over the empire, the inconve- 
nience of ascending any particular mountain must necessarily 
be felt, and the tan was then transferred to places that were 
better suited for gciteral ^ccommodktion. The same idea, 
indeed, is still retained in our churches; the altar and high 
place being synonymous words. In the city of Pekin, which 
stands on a sandy plain, the tien-tan, or altar of heaven ; 
the tee-tan or altar of ea^ ; and the sien-nong-tanor altar of 
ancient agriculturists, are erected upon artificial mounts, 
within the walls of the palace ; and here the emperor con- 
tinues, to this day, to sacnfice at appointed times, exclusively 
as the spn of heaven, and the only being on earth worthy to 
intercede for his people. The same doctrine prevailed in 
the time of Confucius, who observes, that the distance be- 
tween the all-creative power, or cause of all things, and the 
people, is so inuneasurably great, that the king or ruler, as 
high priest, can alone offer such a sacrifice ; and that this 
power is best satisfied when man performs the moral duties 
of life; tlie principal of which he makes to consist in filial 
pietVy and unlimited obedience to the will of the prince. 

His religious notions and morals do him great credit, but 
his metaphysics are so obscure as not to be intelligible which, 
however, may partly be owing to the nature of the language. 
In his writings appears a strong predilection for a kind of for- 
tune-telling, or predicting events by the mystical lines of Fo- 
shee. By the'help of these lines, and the prevailfaig element 
at the commencement of the reign of a prince, he pretended to 
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foretel the events that would take place, and the length of it^ 
continuance ; but, at the same time j he was cautious enotigh 
to wrap them up in such ambiguous and mysterious expres- 
sions, tibat, like most prophecies of the kind, they might admit 
of a variety of interpretations. This manner of expai^iding 
the lines of Fo-shee by Confucius, the supposed system of 
binary arithmetic by Leibnitz, laid the foundation of consult* 
ing future destiny, at this day universally sought after by the 
Cmnese.^ 

Predestination, in all ages, and in all nations, has formed 
one of the leading features of religion; and, in consideration 
perhaps of popular opinion, has been foisted into the articles of 
the Christian feith, though unwarranted by any pass^ in the 
holy scriptures. It is a doctrine litde calculated for the pro- 
mod<m of good morals, and still less so for conveying spiritual 
consolation. The Chinese, however, confine the influence of 
lots to the events of this life. It would, perhaps, be doing in- 
justice to the understanding of Confucius to suf^pose that he 
really believed in the doctrine of fatality. Being prime mi- 
nister (rf one of the kings of China, it was necessary for him to 
act the politician as well as the philosopher ; and he could not 
fail to know, that the superstitions of the people were among 
the best supports of the government. He might have been 

♦ The goTemment eten grants licence to certain persons, under 
the abused name of astronomers, who pretetd to predict events, and 
cast Out evil spirits by a charm, consisting of some character written by 
them, according to the supposed prevailing planet. The national alma* 
nack, not less minute in its predictions than those of Francis Moore oi^ 
Vincent Wing, ol' even Partridge, points out the changes of the weather 
in every month, with the lucky and unlucky days for undertaking most 
of the important concerns <rf life. And that the fellacy of th^se 19 not 
detected, may afford less matter for surprise, on recollection that, in the 
wise and enlightened countries of Europe, and ampng very intelHgent 
people, the state of the weather is pretended to be predicted by the 
phases of the moon ; that is to say, they will prognosticate a change of 
weather to happen at the new moon, or the first quarter, or the full, or 
the last quarter, or, at all events, Uiree days before, or three days after 
one or other of these periods ; so that the predictor has, at the least, eight- 
and-twenty days out of a lunar revolution, in favour of his prediction be- 
ing right, and the whole lunation is only twenty-nine and a half. He has 
also another great advantage: the accidental coincidence of one single 
prophecy with the event, establishes his fame for ever, whilst his blun- 
ders are either overlooked, or considered only as those of the person, and 
not the defect of the science. 
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Await of the folly and absurdity of such a doctrine, and yet 
found it prudent to enforce the observance df it ; just as the 
Greeks thought proper to continue their lots. These, instead 
of sticks, as used by the Chinese, were three stones that, ac- 
cording to some, were first discovered and presented to PallaS 
by the nymphs, the daughters of Jupiter, who rejected an of- 
fering that rather belonged to Apollo, and threw them a^^y ; 
— an excellent moral, observes Doctor Tytler, the learned 
translator of the hymns and epigrams of Callimachus, shewing 
that those persons who are guided by Pallas, or Wisdom, wiU 
improve the present time, without being too anxious to pry 
into futurity. The Greek poet, however, like the Chinese 
philosopher, ascribed to the possessor of the lots the talent of 
reading future destmy. 

*' By him the sure events of lots are given ; 

" By him the prophet speaks the will of Heaven." Tytlee. 

The Romans had also their lots to determine future events, 
which were a kind of wooden dice, and their priests exanained 
the marks and interpreted the signification of the throw. And 
the ancient Germans, according to Tacitus, made use of little 
sticks, notched at the ends, which, like the Chinese, they 
threw three times in case they did not approve . of the first 
throw. Herodotus traces the custom of predicting future 
events to the ancient Egyptians, and seems to think the Greeks 
had it from them. But is not tlie desire of prying into futu- 
rity to be ascribed rather to a weakness in human nature, than 
as a custom borrowed by one nation from another? Are we 
entirely free fi-om it in modem Europe ? However humiliating 
the reflection may be, yet it is certainly true, that men of the 
strongest minds and soundest judgments have sometimes, to- 
wards the close of an useful li^e, devoted their time to the ex- 
position of old prophecies without meaning, or applicable only 
to events that were akeady in train to be accomplished when 
the prediction was made. Among many others, the great 
Napier, the inventor of logarithms, mi^t be produced as an 
instance of this remark. From the Apocalypse of Saint John 
he predicted the day of judgment; but his calculations in this 
instance not being founded on data equally solid with those on 
which he constructed his tables, he unfortunately survived the 
-4ay he had named^ to blush at his own weakness. 
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Other parts of the doctrine of Confucius were well calculated. 
to keep alive the superstitious notions that still' prevail among 
the multitude. He taught them to believe tmt the human 
body was composed of two principles ; the one %ht, invisi- 
ble, and ascending; the other gross, pa^ble, and descend- 
ing ; that the separati(Mi of these two principles cause the death 
of man ; that, at thb awful period, tihe light and spiritual part 
of the hiunan body ascends into the air, whilst tl^ gross and 
corpcureal matter sinks into the earth. The woni death, in 
feet, never enters into the philosophy of Confiicius ; nor, in- 
deed, on common occasions is it employed by the Chinese at 
the present day. When a perscm departs this life, the common 
expression is, he has retimied to his femUy* •And although 
the body resolves itself in the course of time into its primitive 
elements, and becomes a part of the universe, yet, he con-^ 
tended, Ae spirits of such as had performed their duty in Kfc 
were permitted to visit their ancient habitations, or such places 
as might be appointed for receiving the homage of their de- 
scemiants, on whom they had the power of conferring bene&c- 
tions. On this ground it became the indispensable duty of 
every good man to observe a strict obedience of the perform- 
ance of sacred rites in the temple consecrated to the memory 
of ancestors- He maintained that all such as neglected this 
great branch of moral duty would be punished for their neglect, 
after death, by their spiritual part being deprived of the privi- 
lege of visiting the hall of ancestors ; ard, consequently, of the 
pleasure arising from the homage bestovi^ by their descend- 
ants. Such a system could not fail to establish a belief in good 
and evil genii, and of tutelar spirits presiding over families, 
towns, cities, houses, mountains, and other particular pJaces. 
It afterwards required no great stretch of th^ iuiaginatkKi to 
give to these " airy nothings a local habitation and a name." 

It does not appear, however, that either Confticius or any ci 
his disciples attached the least idea of a personal being to the 
deity ; nor does it seem ever to have entered into tiheir miiKis 
to represent the great first cause under any image or personi- 
fication. They considered the sun, moon, stars, and the de- 
ments, with the azure firmament, as the creative and produc- 
tive powers, the immediate agents of the Deity, and insq)arabiy 
connected vidth him ; andthey offered adorati(Mi to tl^se agents^ 
united in one word Tien (Heaven). It cannot be supposed. 
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after what kas already been observe in the sixth chapter, that 
I should lay any stress on the similarity of words in different 
kn§;uages, or on the analogy of their signification, in order tx> 
prove a conrnwKi origin ; but Jf the conjecture of the learned 
Bos be right, that Bu9 may be derived from 0w#» to move for- 
ward, in allusion to the motion of the heavenly bodies which 
the ancient Greeks, as well as the Persians, worshipped, tien 
certainly comes very near tHI Greek both in sound and signifi- 
cation ; nearer it could not come in sound, as the Chinese by 
no effort could pronounce the e th. The word tien not only 
signifies heaven, but a revolution of the heavenly bodies, and 
is in common use both in writing and conversation for day, sts 
ye, ul, san tien, one, two, three days. 

The Confucionists, like the Stoics, seem to have considered 
the whole universe as one animated system, made up of one 
material isubstance and one spirit, of which every living thing 
was an emanation, and to which, when separated by death 
from the material part it had animated, every living thing again 
returned* In a word, their conceptions of the Deity might 
be summed up in those two beautiful and expressive lines <rf 
Pope, 

*' AU are but parts of one stupendous whole, 
^' Whose body nature is, and God the soul." 

But tlat which is most surprizing is, that the enthusiastic 
followers of Coirfiicius have never erected any statue to his 
memory, nor paid him divine honours, as errcmeously has been 
sui^sed. In every city b a public building, a kind of col- 
lege, wherein examinations are held for degrees of <5ffice, and 
1ms buildfiig is called the house of Confucius. Here, on cer- 
tain appointed days, the men of letters assemble to pay respect 
to the memory of their esteemed philosopher. In the great 
hall appropriated for this ceremcwny a plain tablet is erected, on 
which is painted an inscription, in gilt characters, to this ef- 
fect: " O Congrfoo-tse, our revered master, let thy spiritual 
" part descend and be pleased with this our respect, which 
" we now humbly oflfer to thee 1^* Fruit and wne, flowers, 
perfumes, and other articles, are tl^n placed before tiie tablet, 
during wWch are also burning various kinds of scented gums, 
frankincense, tapers of sandal- wood, and gilt paper. This 
ceroBony, which, in every respect, is the same as that which 
he taught as an observance tow^ards the manes of departed re- 
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lations, they are persuaded is agreeable to the invisible spirits 
of those to whom it is offered, who delight in hoverii^ over 
the grateful odour of flowers, of fruit, and the smoke of in- 
cense. Thus, in Uke manner, did the Romans on their birth- 
days offer flowers, and fruit, and wine, and bum incense to in- 
visible spirits, whom they called the genii, 

•' Fonde merum gcnio." 
•» Fill a glass to genius.'* 

But the priests, who, in all ages and in most nations, have 
been crafty enough to turn to their own account the credulity 
and superstitions of the people, having once established as a 
religious duty the offering of sweet-smeUing herbs and other 
permmes, found little difficulty ia persuading the multitude, 
that the tutelar spirits could eat as well as smeU, and that sacri- 
fices and meat-offerings would be acceptable to the gods. The 
priests of China lost no time in introducing sacrifices, even of 
living creatures, and offerings of com, and rice, and wine, and 
precious metals upon their altars, not, however, to that extent 
which was practised in the temples of Greece and Rome, whose 
gods were the most mercenary of all nsJtions, being rarely in, 
duced to grant a favour without a fee. Nor in modem days 
have the monks and priests of the catholic faith been backward 
in this respect, particularly in sanctioning the doctrine of com- 
position for sins, for the absolution of which, the rate was not 
even fixed in proportion to the magnitude ; and what is still 
more astonishing, this impious practice of bargmning with the 
Almighty has survived the dark ages, and exists to a certam 
degree at this moment. 

The moral and religious opinions of Confiicius were, in 
fact, too sublime and too metaphysical to preserve their purity 
among a people so imprepared, as his countr}^men were, to re- 
ceive and cherish tliem. The attention of the multitude would 
seem, indeed, in all nations to require bemg fixed on some- 
thing gross and material. How difficult was it for the priest 
and the leader of the Jews, to restjrain their people fi"om prac- 
tices of idolatry. In the «hort absence even of Moses on 
Mount Sinai, they made for themselves a mdten calf of gdd, 
as an object of divine worship, in imitation, probably, of what 
they had beheld in the temples of Egypt. The invisible god 
made litde impression on their gross and imtutored under- 
standings. Nor was Numa more successful than Moses or 
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Confucius, in his attempt to establish among the people the 
worship of an ideal or mental object of adoration. Thus also 
it happened with the Chinese. The sublime conceptions of 
their great philosopher, too refined indeed for untutored hu- 
man nature, they could not comprehend : they required some 
visible object on which they might fix their attention. It was 
not enough merely to ima^e that the spirits of men, who had 
done their duty in this life, were permitted to haunt the places 
where their bodies were interred, or where their surviving 
fiiends should assemble to do them honour : it was necessary 
to give them a form and substance. In the same manner was 
the purity of the Christian religion contaminated by the multi- 
tude of images that were invented in the monkish ages, when 
every city, tovm, and church, and even individuals, provided 
they could pay for them, had their particular patrOn, 6r tutelar 
samt. 

Like the temples of Confucius, those of the ancient Egyp- 
tians are supposed to have been entirely free fi-om statues i 
and Herodotus seems to be of opinion that Hesiod and Homer 
were the first who introduced the genealogy of the gods 
among the Greeks ; imposed names upon each, assigned their 
functions and their honours, and clothed them in their several 
forms. And we learn, fix)m Silius Italicus, that the ancient 
temple of Herculus at Gades, had no visible ty^pe of the 
Deity. 

** Sed nulla effipes, simulacrave nota deoruin, 
** MajestatelocttiD, et sacro implevere timore.** 

^ No statues of the gods appear within, 

** Nor images ; but rev*rcnd horror round, 

•* And gloom majestic, guard the sacred ground.** 

tytler's Ms. 

The missionaries in thdr writings have endeavoured to im- 
press the world with an idea that the Chinese, and particularly 
the Confucionists, are atheists; that they disbelieve in a future 
3tate of existence ; and that they are the victims of a senseless 
superstition. Nothing can be more unjust than such an accu. 
nation. Could Caung-shee be an athekt, when he inscribed, 
with his own hands, the Jesuit church in Pekin, 

*^ To the only true principle of all things," &c. 
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And can a peqjle be justly accused of a disbelief in a ^tate 
of future existence, when the whole nation, (rf what sec^ 
soever, presents its ofierings at stated seasons to the spirits 
of its departed ancestors ? Does the ejaculation, " Let thj 
** spiritual part descend and be pleased with this our respect, 
*' which \ve no^ humbly offer to thee !'* convey any such 
supposition ? And, of all others, the missionaries ought to 
have been the last to accuse the Chinese of senseless super- 
stitions. Surely it is not more repugnant to reason, ncHr less 
consonant with human feelings, to offer gratefiil gifts to the 
manes of deceased parents and friends, than to M down be- 
fore the Virgin Mary and the thousand saints whom caprice 
or cabal have foisted into their calendar, and of whose his- 
tor)^ and actions even their votaries are totally ignorant? Chi- 
nese superstition, in this respect is, to say the worst of it^ 
an amiable weakness. If the supposition be allowed that 
beings who have departed this IHe may possess an influence 
over remaining mortals, it is surely more natural to address 
those whose care and kindness had already been felt, than 
those of whom we have no further knowledge than the name. 
There is, perhaps, no stronger incentive to virtuous actions, 
nor a more efiectual check against vicious pursuits, than the 
idea that the departed spirit of a beloved parent may ccmtinue 
to u^tch over and direct our conduct The Chinese, at all 
events, are not illiberal in their superstitions : they made not 
the least difficulty in allowing tlie corpse of one of our artists, 
who died at Tong-tchob, though a Christian, and fconsequently 
in their opinion, a heretic, to be deposited in the midst of = 
their public burying ground. With as litde reason does an 
angrj^ missionary complain of the diesses and ceremonies of 
tlieir priests, as they certainly borrowed nothing from the . 
Ca,lhoIics, who, on their part, are much indebted to the 
heathen Greeks for a great part of the paraphemalia of their 
own religion. ^^ There is no countrjV' says he, "where 
*' the devil has so successfully counterfeited tlie true worshij> 
" of the holy church. These priests of the infernal spirit wear 
"long loose gowns, exactly resembling those of some of 
"the fethers of the church; they live in temples like so 
'^ many naonasteries, and they chaunt in tlie same manner as 
" with us.'' 

Another religion, much better calculated to gain popularity, 
sprung up about.tlie time Of, or verj^ shprtly after, the death 
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of Confucius. A man of the name of Lao-Kung, having 
travelled iilto Thibet, became in part acquainted with the wot- 
ship of die priests of Lama, which he thought would suit 
his countrymen, and might also be the means of raising Ms 
own reputation. He accordingly establisl^d a sect, under 
Ae name of Tao-t^e, or " Sons of immortals." He main* 
tained, like Epicurus^ that, to live at his ease, and to make 
himself happy^ w^e the chief concerns of man ; that, to seize 
die jH^sent moment^ regardless of the past and of that to come^ 
was the business of life, 

*< Carpe diem, quam minimttm credolit pottero.*^ 

•f ....^ Swift the fleeting pleasure seize, 
' ^ Nor trust to-morrow's doubtful light.** 

But as ills would come, and dbease anddeadi seemed to be 
the co8iun(»i lot of mankind, the beverage of immortal life 
was a glorious idea to hdd out to mortal man. In £^ im« 
mortality was one of the attributes of theDeku Lama^ who is 
supposed never to die ; the soul of the reigning Lama passing 
immediately into the person of his successor. This doctrine, 
a branch of the Metempsycosis, was converted by Lao-Kung 
into the art of producing a renovation of the faculties in the 
same body, by the means of certain preparations taken from 
the three kingdoms of nature. The in&tuated peq)]e flew 
with avidity to the fountain of life. Princes even sought after 
the drau^ts that should render them immortal, but which, 
in feet, brought on premature death. Numerous instoices 
ai;« said to b^ on record, wherein the eunuchs have prevailed 
on the sovereign to swallow the immortal liquor which seU 
dean &iled to dispatch him. Father Trigault, who was in 
Pekin when the Tartars took possession of it, speaking of the 
propensity of the upper classes* for the beverage of life, ob- 
serves, *' Even in this city, there are few of the magistrates, 
" or eunuchs, or others in office, free Grom this insanity; and 
*' as there are plenty who wish to learn the secret, there is 
" no want of professors.'^ This seems tQ be the (wily species 
of alchemy to which the Jesuits have said the CKhese are ad« 
dieted. The preparation of the liquor of life is thek philo- 
sopher's stone ; and in all probability, is composed of opium 
and other drugs, which, by encrea^ng the stimulus, gives a 
momentary exhilaration to the sfnrits; and the succeedii^ 

R r 
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bnguor requinng anodier and another draught, tUl, at lengfii, 
the excitability being entirely exhaxisted, the patient ** puts on 
V immortality." 

How much soever we may find ourselves disposed to censure 
the absurdity of the Chinese beverageof live, we are not a great 
ivay behind them in this respect, or the Perkinses, the Solo- 
mons,, the Velnos, and the Brodums, with an innumerabfe host 
of quacks, whose indecent advertisements disgrace ourdaily 
prin^ would notderive their subsistence, much 1^ rise to afflu- 
ence by the credulity of Englishmien : for many of tfiese pests of 
society are foreigners, too contemptible in their own country 
to meet uith encouragement. What conclusion woiildaChinese 
be apt to draw of our national character, if he had only a smat- 
tering of our language, just sufficient to enable him to read 
these daily effusions that are forced upon public notice ?* And 
what nfiust. he think of the reveries <rf Condorcet, and trf his 
English disc^les, whose monstrous doctrines (under the 
abused tiame of philosophy ) would pa^uade him that sleep 
Mfas U disease ! That 

** Sleep, that knits up the ravell'd aleaye of care, , 
" The death of each day's life, sore labour^s hath, 
*^ Balm of hurt minds, great nature's second course^ 
**' Chief nourisher in life's feast"— 

it \uis a bocKly infirmity, which the perfectibility of the human . 
mind (so happily commenced by the French subversion) would 
completely eradicate ! Let us not altogether condemn the igno- 
rant, perhaps designmg, priests of Tao-tse, and the still more 
ignorant multitude, when the strong and enlightened mind of 
a Descartes, could amuse itself, with the fancifiil hope of being 
able t& discover the secret of prolonging the life of man fer 
beyond the usual limits which seem to be assigned to the hu- 
man species, 

Cc5isistentiy with the principle of " taking no thought for 
the ** morrow,^' the priests of Lao-kung devoted themselves to 
a state of celibacy, as being more free from cares than the in- 

. * And which, together with their pernicious practices and infamous 
pamphlets, addrpssed chiefly to youth of both sexes, it may be added, 
have done more mischief than " plague, pestilence, o;* famine/* Among 
the numerous societies that have been formed for the amendment of pirf>- 
lic morals and the suppression of vice, it b surprising that no plan has 
Wenikought of for the suppression of impudent quacks. 
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cmnhranc^s which necessarily attend a family ccmnexion; and, 
the better to accomplish this end, they associated in convents. 
Here they deal out to their votaries the decrees of the oracle, 
agreeably to the rules prescribed by Confucius.; and Aey prac- 
tise also a number , of inc^tations, magic, invocation^ of spirits^ 
aiwi other mystical rites, that are probably as little understood 
by themselves as by the gazing multitude. In performing these 
m^c tricks they march in procession round the altar^ oh which 
the sacred flame is supposed to be kept perpetuaUj buru^ 
.ing, . being, a composition of wax and tallov^^ inixed up. 
with sandal- wood-shavings and other perfumes ; tl^ey chaunt, 
in unison a kind of recitative, and they bow their heads obse- 
quiQuydy every time they pass before the front of the altar." 
The grei^t Gong is struck at intervals, accompanied by tiriling 
sounds emitted by gently striking small metal plates suspended 
in a frame. Their temples are crowded with large and 
monstrous figures, some made of wood, some of stone, 
and others of baked clay daubed over vrith paint and var- 
nish, and sometimes gilt* To such figm^es, however, they 
do not seem to pay any kind of homage. They are in- 
taided merely to represent the good and evil genii, under 
the various passions to which human nature is liable. The 
good genii, or pleasing aflfections, are placed on one side of the 
temple, and their opposites on the other. Thus the personifi. 
cations of mirth and melancholy, love and hatred, pleasinre 
and pain are contrasted together. The conditions of men are 
also represented, and their figures opposed to one another. In 
this li^t, at least, they appeared to us ; though the priest at 
Tong-tchoo informed us they were intended to portray the dif^ 
ferent characters of the monks that had belonged to the mo- 
nastery. In some temples also are met vrith, the statues of such 
pmperors or ministers of state as had diewn themselves favour- 
able to any particular convent. If, for instance, a great man 
should occupy the apartments of a temple, and, at his departure, 
IcSave a considerable sum of money, the priests, out of ^titude, 
would place his image in a niche of the temple. In looking in- 
to one of these edifices, a str^iger would be apt to conclude 
that they were Polytheists, which I do not understand to be the 
^3se. Lake the saints of the catholics, the great Fo, of whom 
I shall presently speak, with Poo-sa, Shing-moo, and many 
others, are considered only in the li^ht of agents and inter- 
cessors, or as emanations, of one creatmg, destroying, and re- 
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novadng power, whose good proiodence has divided itaetf in- 
to a number of attributes Iot toe better goven^ 
▼ifrsc.* 

Next to ^iis religion of the immortak, was introduced ano« 
ther, d*neariy the same growth, which, firom bdngp0ytroia:Kd 
by the court, socm became no ks$ pojmlar than die foaa^. 
The prksts of Fo, coming by invitaticxi bom India, imported 
with them a great portion of the Hindu mythology, whidi 
some learned menhave si^posed to be the origin frrai wfaa«)e 
the Polytheism of Egypt and Greece had its B(mrce: andodxni 
the direct contraiy. Be that as it may, the affinity seems to 
be too stnxig not to ascribe them to a conmum peasant ; and 
dtt representations and the histories (^ many of the gods of 
these nations were imported, in all probabiUty, with t& rdi- 

fion of Fo, from India mto China. T3iis wUl better aj^pear 
y comparing a few as they are observed in the different na>- 
tions. 

The Budha of the Hindus was the son of Ma-ya, and one 
of his epithets is Aniita : the Fo of China was the son of Mo-ya, 
and one of his epithets is Om-e-to; and, in j£q)an, whose natives 
are of Chinese origin, the same ^;od Fo is worshipped undarllie 
name of Amida. I could neitho* cdlect from any of the 
Chinese what the literal meanii^ was of Om-e-to, ncr coukll 
decypher the characters under which it is writtoi ; but it ^- 
pearedtobe usedasacommon ejaculation on most ocoisioi^, 
just as we Europeans are too apt to make a femiliarandimpknis 
use of the name of God. Perhaps it nughtiiot seem ma^SESt- 
ent in considering it to be derived mm the Hindu n^stic 
word Om. 

Siace the accessicwi of the Tartar prihcps to the throi^ of 
China, the court religimi, or at k^ the Tmlar psat of the 
court, which before af&ared to the tenets of Confticius, has 
been that of Fo cur Budha. The prksts are numerous, mostly 

* Thus, among the iniei^oiitwritteauovar the do<n<^t»^ 
4!cat£d 

To the holy mmketf guem of keanen / ike goddeee of peaoe and paner, deeceftded 
Jrom Me UIm of MouX-tao, 9A0 etilU the wove* ^ the ^ea, ailaye etomusfror 
tect^ the empire. 

Another hm 

The wtcieia temple <f the geddetM f Kin-^haJ of the golden Jtawr^ through fohoe^ 
MiieneeJUldt orezreenimdJhtileliHa growof and heneJUe are diWueed at 

^/r<4fyt909frf^eeapthaf4hineimeepl^ndia 
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dfe^ed ift yellow gowns, live in a st^ of cdibacy in lai^ 
convents or temples, wludi the CWnese call Poo-ta-la, evi- 
dently deiired from Budha*laya, or habitation of Budha, this 
ma&t bemg^ adopted by the Tartans, which the Chinese have 
been under the necessitfr c^fdlovnng as x^aiiy as their cx-^ahs 
of iq)eechwoukl admit. They wear a sort of chapelet round 
tteir necks, conrasting of a number of beads, in some oi 
their ceremonies they march» like the Tao-tses, in procession 
round the iiltar, counting tfaeir-beads, repeatmg at every bead 
Om.e.to4bi and res|)ectfully bowing die head. Tlie whole 
string being fimshedy they chalk up a noark, re^sterii^ in 
diis mamior the number of their ejaculations to Fo. This 
counting of tl^ir beads was one of the ceremc»ues that very 
much exiaq)erated the missionaries. 

The Ganesa of the HiiMius, the Janus of tke Ronums, and 
the Afen^shin, c»* guardian iq^t oi diedoor of the Chinese, 
are obviously one and die same deity. Sometimes he is 
painted with a club in osije hand, and a key in die oth^r, re- 
pesentk^ the protectee* of the house. 'On almost every dow 
m Clumy where tl^ inhabitants profess the reEgion of Fo, is 
drawn the figure of Men-slun, (M- odierw^ise die two eh^-acters 
irf thk word, agreeing exactiy with what Sii" William Jtenes 
has observed erf the new town of Gaya in Hindostan,^* that 
"every new-buHt house, ^reeably to an immemorkl 
** usage of the Hkidus, has the name of Ganesa superscribed 
** on its door: and in the old town his image is p4aced over 
" the ^tes erf &e temples.'* 

The Vishnu of the Hindusj^idu^on an eagle, and some- 
times attended by an e^le, has been considered as the Jupiter 
of the Gteeks; and the Lui-shin of tte Chinese, or spirit of 
dmnder^ is figured undter a man with the beak and talons of 
an eagle, sometimes surrounded with ketdc drums, canyW 
in one hand a batocm, and in the other a flame of fire. The 
O^ris of the Egyptians, from whence ^e Greeks had their 
^Jufttter, comes stm nearer to the Lui-shin of the Chinese. 
When represented as the emblem of the sun, he was drawn 
under the figure of a man with an eagle's beak, carrying in 
his hand a batoon on which ^ms i&inted an eye. The in^- 
nious. and fictile ima^nation of the Greeks separated the em- 
blem from the god, and made the bird of prey the attendant 
of the cUvinity, which the Egyptians and die Chinese united 
pnder one symbol. It is a curious coincidence of opimon, if 
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it be not founded on feet, that the Chinese shwld ass^ the 
same reason, for giving an eagle's fece to their Lni^hm, that 
Pliny has for the consecration of that bird to Jupiter ; namely, 
that no instance was ever known of an eagle being destroyed 
by lightning- The Chinese have also an observaticMi with 
regard to tl^ bird, which ha3becninadc by other nations, and 
wMch is, that the eagle, in a thundo^ stoon, always mounts 
above the clouds. 

The Varuna of the Hindus, riding on a fish, the Neptune 
of the Greeks, and the Chinese £Ui-vang, or kii^-crf the 
sea, reposing on the waves, with a fish iahis falcnd, areunqura- 
tionably one and the same personage. 

The giant Briareus, with his himdred hands, is truly in 
Cliina of a most stupendous aid colossal stature ; being code^ 
mctfily fi-om fifty to sixty feet in height, and scHnetimes as^^ 
as eighty feet. But the lai^est of all thdcr deities is a wpn^n 
of the family of Poo-sa,* q^parentty a personification of nature. 
This goddess is modelled in a variety of ways ; scnne^hne&^ie 
is to be found with ibiu- heads and forty or fifty aroo^ the 
heads liooking towards the four cardinal points of die compels, 
and each arm holding some natural product of tfie emtfa, sub- 
servient to the use of man. Sometin^^ each arm produces 
several smaller arms, and on the head stands a pyramid^ groupe 
of smaller heads. Vaii Braam ipn^ntions his having seen a 
statue of tfiis goddess that was ninety feet high, having four 
heads and forty- four arms. It is no uncommon tWng to ntieet 
with temples in ruins, in the midst of which these ittonstrous 
gods and goddesses are seen ftiitire, exposed to the elements. 
It seems, tlie inferior temples are generally upheld by the vo- 
luntary gifts of the people ; and that, wlienevep any unusud 
•calamity befals a town or village, such as severe femiile, epi- 
demic disease, inundations, or the like, whose dire eflfects 



* Poo-sa comprehends a class of superintending deities inferior ttf 
those of Fo, who are consulted on trivial occasions, and the ordinary 
.affairs of life. Of course the greater number of temples are called by 
the general name of Poo-sa miau, temple of Poo-sa. The niime implies 
all-helping. The character poo signifies support, and sa has the charac- 
ter of plant, for its root or key, united to that of preservation.; the plant- 
preserving, or plant-supporting deity ; from whence it may pcrhj^s be 
concluded, that poo-sa is the offspring of the Holy Mother, of whom I 
am about to speak. 
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ecase not on rq)eated applications to the protecting saint, by- 
way of punishing the gods, they literally pull down the temple 
over* their heads, and leave them sittmg in the open air. This 
grotesque aild fc«rbarcws maniiCT of representing the mamfold 
powers of nature, or the godded of nature, by a plurality of 
heads and hands in one idol, is by no means favourable to the 
Auppo^itien bf a refined or superior understanding in the peo- 
ple who adopt them into their rcligious worship* It can be 
considered CMily as a very sh(Mt step bey CMid the conceptions of 
ss^vages, who have no other idea than that of supptying by 
number, or a repetiticm of the same thing, what may be want* 
ing in power. The same figure, withi^umcrous arms, appears 
in the Hindu temples Aat are eixcavated out of soHd granite 
mountains, die most anci^it,. and among the mo^ wonderful 
monim^nts of art arid persevering labour that have hitherto 
been discovered on the fece of tihe globe, the fountain, perhaps, 
fix)m wh^ce the arts, the sciences, and the religioi^ myste* 
ries of the Egyptians and the Greeks derived their origin. 

But tfie most common of all the female deities in China is 
flie Shing-moo, or holy mother, or rather the mother of perfect 
btelligaice.* This lady is the exact counterpart of the Indian 
Ganga, w goddess of the river, the Isis of the Egyptians, and 
^ Ae Ceres of the Greeks. Nothing shocked the missionaries 
so much on their first arrival in China as the image of this lady^ 
in whom they discovered, or thought they discovered, the 
most striking resemblance to the Vii^n Mary. They found 
her generally shut up with great care in a recess at the back 
part of the altacr, and veiled with a silken screen to hide her 
fi'om common observation ; sometimes with a child in her 
hand, at other times on her knee, and a glcMy round hep 
head. On hearing the story of the Shing-moo, they were 
confirmed in thb opinion. They were told that she conceived 
and bore a son whUe yet a vii^, by eating the flower of the 
Lien-wha (the Nelumbium) which she found lying upon her 
clothes on the bank of a river, where she was bathing; tibat, 
when the time of her gestation was expired, she went to the 
place where she had picked up the flower, and was there de- 
livered of a boy : that the infant was found and educated by a 

* The character shing is compounded of ear, mouUi, and ruler o^ 
king, intending perhaps to express the faculty of knowing all that arc 
has heard and mouth uttered. 
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-poor fisherman; and^ in process of time, became a ^^tiii£»| 
and performed miracles. Such is her story, as told by the 
Chii^se priests. When the image of this goddess is stancfii^i 
she generally holds a flower of the Nelumbium in her hand; 
and when sitting, she is usually placed upon the large peltate 
leaf of the same plant 

The Egyptian Lotos, not that esculent plant from the use 
of which the Lotcq)hagi had their name, but another of a very 
difierent genus, consecrated to religious purposes, is said* to 
have been ascertained from a statue of Osiris, presared in thtf 
Barberini palace at Rome, to be tfiat species of water-lily which 
grows in abundance in most parts ctf the eastern world, and 
which was known to botanists under the name of nymphaea 
ndumbo ; but I understand it is now considered as a hew 
genus, distinguished, under a modification of its former spe- 
cific name, by that of Nelumbium. This plant, however, is 
no longer to be foimd in Egypt. The two ^edes that grow, 
at present, on the banks and canals of the Nile are totally dif- 
ferent, which fiimishes a very strong presumption that, al- 
though a sacred plant, and cultivated in the country, it might 
nevertheless be of foreign growth. In China, few temples are 
without some representation oi the Nelumbium ; sometimes 
the Shing-moo is painted as standing upon its leaves in the 
midst of a lake. In one temple I observed the intelligent mo- 
ther sitting upon the broad peltate leaf of this plant, which had 
been hewn out of the living rock. Sometimes she holds in 
her hand a ccanucopia filled with the ears of rice, of millet, 
and of the capsule or seed-vessel of the Nelumbium, these be- 
ing articles of food which fall to the share of the poorest pea- 
sant This very beautiful water-lily grows spontaneously in 
almost every lake and morass, fi-om the middle of Tartary to 
the province of Canton ; a curious circumstance, when we 
consider the very great difficulty w^ whfch it can be pre- 
served, even by artificial means, in climates of Europe, whose 
temperature are less warm and less cold than many of those 
where, in China, it grows in a state of nature, and with the 
greatest degree of luxuriance. On Ae heights of Tartary it 
is found in an uncultivated state, where, in winter, the ther- 
mometer fi^quentiy stands at, and generally far below, the 



• 37 Mr. Pattw. 
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freezing point. But here the roots strike at the bottom of' 
very deep waters onlyj a circumstance from which we may, 
perhaps, conclude that the plant may rather require uniformity 
of temperature tiian any extrawdinary degree either one way 
or other. Not only the seed of the Nelumbium, which is a 
kind of nut nearly as large as an acorn, but the long roots, 
jointed like canes, ftuTiish articles of food for the table. In the 
capital, during the whole summer. season, the latter are sliced 
and laid on ice, and in this state serve as part of the desert ; 
the taste differs very little from that of a good juicy turnip, 
with a slight degree of astringency. 

There is something so very striking and remarkable in this 
plant, that it is not surprizing the Egyptians and the Indians, 
fond of drawing allusions from natural objects, should have 
considered it as emblematic of creative power. The leaves of 
the succeeding plant are found involved in the middle of the 
seed, perfect, and of a beautiful green. When the sun goes 
down, the large leaves that spread themselves over the surface 
of the water, close like an umbrella, and the returning sun 
gradually unfolds them. Now, as these nations considered 
water to be the primaiy element, and the first medium on 
^ich creative influence began to act, a plant of such singu- 
larity, luxuriance, utility and beauty, could not fail to be re- 
garded by them as a proper symbol for representing that crea- 
tive power J and was accordingly consecrated by the former to 
Osiris aind to Isis, the emblems of the sun and moon, and by 
the latter to Ganga, the river goddess, and to the sun. The 
coincidence of ideas between those two nations, in this respect, 
may be drawn from that beautiful Hindu hjTtm, addressed to 
Sur}^a or the sun, and translated by Sir William Jones — 

" Lord of the Lotos, father, friend and king-, j ny'tfj ". ' 

" Sun ! thy powers I sing." — 8cg.* 

Whether the Chinese, like the Hindus, entertained the same 
notions of creative power, or its influence upon vvater as the 
primary element, I could not learn. No information as to the 

• Captain Turner found the name of the Lotos inscribed over most 
of the temples in Bootan and Thibet; and Colonel Symes, in the ac- 
count of his embassy to the kingdom of Ava, which with Pegu, Aracad, 
and Laos, now constitute the Birman empire, describes the people as 
Budhists or of the sect of Fo; indeed their customs and appeara^^^ M 
"'^ell ag their religion, seenp; to indicate a Cljujxese or Tjg:Ur oiipx)^ 

S S 
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ground^work of their religion is to be looked for from rfie 
priests of the present day, who are generally veiy ignorant ; 
but I suspect the dedication of the Lotos to sacred uses to be 
much older than die* introduction of Hindu mythology by the 

Sriests of Budha. They even ascribe the fable of eating the 
ower to the moth^ of their first emperor Foo-shee,* and the 
Lotos and the lady are equally respected by sJl the sects in 
China; and even bv the Man-tchoo Tartars, whose history- 
commences wkh the identicsd story of a young virgin con- 
ceiving and bearing i^ son, who was to be the pro^nitor of a 
race of conquercM^, by eating the flower ci a Water-lily. If, in* 
deed, any dependence is to be placed on the following well 
known inscription, found on an ancient monument of Osiris, 
Egyr^dan rites may be supposed to have ma^ their way into 
the feast, and probably mto China; or, on the other hand, 
those of die East ad(^>ted by the Egyptians, at a period of very 
remote antiquity. *' Saturn, the youngest of all the gods, was 
^* my fether. I am Osiris, who conducted A large and nume- 
** rous army as &r as the deserts (^Iiidia, and travelled over 
** the greatest part of the world, &c. &c.^^ 

It may not, perhaps, be thought improbable (I off^ it, how- 
ever, merely as conjecture) that the story of Osiris and Isis w^ 
known in China at a very eariy period of the history of this 
country. Osiris,* king of Egypt, and husband of Isis, was 
worshipped under the form rf an ox, from his having paid par- 
ticular attention to the pursuits of ^iculture, and firom em- 
ploying this animal in the tillage of the ^und. 

■• Primus aratra manu solerti fecit Osiris.'* 

Osiris first constructed ploughsVith dext'rous skill. 

Historians say tiiat Isis, on the murder of her husband, en- 
joined the priests of Egj'pt, by a solemn oath, to establish a 
form of worship in wWch divine honours should be pidd to 
their deceased prince ; that they should select what kind of 
animal they pleased to represent the person and the divinity of 
Osiris, and that they should inter it with solemn funeral hor 
nours when dead. Li consideration of this apotheosis, she al- 
lotted a portion of land to each sacerdotal body. The priests 
weife obliged to make a vow of chastity ; their heads were 
sloven and they went barefooted. . Divine honours were like- 
wise conferred on Isis after her death, and she was wwshippod 
under the form of a cow. 
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Now, although Ihe festival in China, at which the emperor 
holds the [dough in the commencement of the spring, be 
considered at this day as nothing mco^ ib&a a poUtioal institu- 
tion, and continued as an example to the lower orders of peo- 
ple, an incitement for them to pursue the labours of agricul- 
ture as the most important employment in the state;— yet, 
^ this condescension of the sorereign militates so strongly 
^igainst all their max^ns of government, which place an im- 
mense distance between him and the first cf Ws people, it 
may not, perhaps, be much amiss ifi supposbg it to Imve 
originated in some religious c^inion* Indeed, he still con- 
tinues to prepare himself for the solemn occasion, by devoting 
three days entirely to pious ceremonies and rigid devotion. 
On the day aj^inted by the tribunal of mathematics, a cow 
is sacrificed in the tee-taQ, o;r temj^e dedicated to tbs earth; 
and on the same day, in some of the provinces, the figure of 
a^w of baked clay, of an immense' size, is carrkd in pro- 
ce§si6ri*by a numi^ of th^ peasantry, fo^pwed by the princi- 
pal officers of government and the other inh^itanta. The 
horns and the hoofs are gilded and ornamented with silken 
ribbands.' The prostrations being made and the offiBringi 
placed on the altar, the earthen cow is ln'<;^en in pieces and 
distributed among the pe<;q)le. In like manner the body of 
Osiris, worshipped afterwards under the form of an ox, was 
distributed by I^is among the priests ; and the Isia* were 
long celebrated in Pgypt in the same manner as the festival 
of holding the plpugn is at this day oJiSjfFVjffl in China, both 
being intend^d^ no doubt, tb comnieiti<irite»the persons who 
had render^ the most sojid advantages to the state, by the 

* No festival^ perhap$, were so universally adopted and so far ex- 
tended} as those in honour of Isis. They not only found their way intp 
every part of the east, but from Greece they were also received by the 
Romans, and from these they passed into Gaul. It has even been con- 
jectured, that the modem name of Paris has its derivation froin a tem- 
ple that was dedicated to this goddess, ir«^« mvy not very distant from 
this ancient capital of Gaul. The city arms are a ship> which Isis was 
depicted to hold in her hand, as the patroness of naviga^n. In fact, a 
statue of Isis f is said to have been preserved with great care in the 
church of Saint Germain until the begin»ing of the Sixteenth century, 
when the zeal of a bigotted cardinal caused it to be demolished as £U) 
unsaactified relick of pagan superstition. 

t EncyclopSdie del Coimoiisimctt Humaiixes. 
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encouragement they had held out for the cultivation of tlie 
ground. 

Thedisputes^ quarrels, persecutions and massacres, thafr 
have happeried at various times among the cQfierent sects c£ 
Christianity in Europe, have not been much less violent, nor 
productive of less dreadful consequences, between the sect 
of immortals and that of Fo, in China, whenever the court, 
or rather the intriguing eunuchs, seemed to fevour the opinions 
of one sect in preference to those of the othen Persecutions 
never failed to begin whenever either party was fortunate 
enough to gain over to its side the chief of the eunuchs, who 
had always sufficient influence with the reigqing monarch to 
prevail upon him to espouse the sanoe cause. They were, 
however, wars of priests alone in which the people remained 
neutral, or took no active part. Whole monasteries have 
been levelled with the ground, and thousands of priests put 
to death on both sides. Since, however, the accession of 
the present Tartar dynasty, they have met with no particular 
marks rf favour ot distinction ; and, on that acgonnt, are ap- 
parently reconciled to each other ; indeed, they are scarcely 
distinguishable either by their temples or by their dress. The 
prediction of future events being best suited to tli^ minds of 
the multitude, and most sought after, the oracle of fate may 
be consulted in any temple, whetter of Fo or oi Tao-tze. 
The government interferes not in religious opinions, and it 

E: ves no support to any jwticular sect, except that of the 
ama, whose priests are paid and maintained as a part of the 
imperial establishment. The Tartar officers of state are like- 
wise attached to the faith of the Lama, without the absurdi- 
tie$ that have been mixed with it by the immortals. 

However strictly the women may be kept at home by the 
customs of tiie country, they are nevertheless permitted^^on 
certain occasions, to consult their destiny at the altar, witii^ 
out being exposed to the censure of vulgarity or impropriety. 
Barren vrives are even encouraged to visit the temples, not so 
much for the purpose of knowing their destiny, as uncfer 
a firm belief that, by rubbing the bellies of certain little 
copper gods, they shall conceive, and bear children. But, 
th^ women in general who, from habit, feel littf e indication 
to stir abroad, except on very pressing occasions, encourage 
a set of fortune-tellers, mountebanks and jug^ers, who thua 
Pi^k up H livelihood by travelling the <:ountry and telling for- 
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tunes from house to house. They are known b^ a wretched 
squalling flute, on which they play, and are beckoned to call 
where their art is required. By being made acquainted with 
the day and hour of a person's birth, they pretend to cast his 
nativity, which is called swan-ming, or the art of discovering 
events by means of numbers. A Chinese, even in the higher 
ranks, has no great idea of a man's learning, if die be igno- 
rant of the swan-ming. I was very frequendy applied to at 
Yuen-min-yuen, by persons in office, to know if I could tell 
them their fortune; and it was difficult to persuade them I 
had any knowledge of the astronomical instruments intended 
for the emperor, after professing my ignorance in casting a 
nativity. 

The priests of both sects are supposed to be no less attentive 
in keeping up a perpetual fire burning upon the altars than the 
Roman Vestals were in this respect ; but no expiation nor pun- 
ishment being considered necessar}'-, as in the latter case, they 
cannot boast tliat '^flames unextinguish'd on their altars 
^' ^ne." They are, in fact, frequently extinguished by care- 
lessness or accident. No virgins attend this holy flame ; but 
the charge of it is committed generally to young boys under 
training for the priesthood. Like the Greeks and the Romans, 
the Chinese have also their penates or household gods, which 
are not represented under any particular personification, but 
generally by a tablet bearing a short inscription and a taper 
bummg before it. Every ship, however small, has its tablet 
and its taper ; and within the compass-box or binnacle a taper 
is continually kept burning. 

In every city, town and village, sometimes in the midst of 
woods, in the mountains and most lonely places, are small 
temples, the doors of which are continually left open for the 
adiftittance of such as may be desirous of consulting their des- 
liny. The practical part of Chinese religion may, in fact, be 
said to consist in predestination. A priest is not at all necessary 
for unravelling the book of fate. If any one be about to un- 
dertake a journey, or to purchase a wife, or to build a, house, 
or above all to bury a deceased relation, and any doubt should 
arise in his mind as to the fortunate result of such undertaking, 
he rep^s to the neai'est temple ; and, if he should not be able 
to read himself, he takes a friend by the hand who can. On 
the altar of every temple' is placed a wooden cup, filled with a 
number of small sticks, marked at the extremities with certain 
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characters. Takingthe cup in his hands^ he shakes it till one 
of the sticks falls upon the ground, and, having examined the 
character upon it, he looks for the corresponding mark jn a 
book which is generally appended to the wall of the temple. 
The lot, in this manner, is cast several times, and if one lucky 
stick in three should ha^^n to turn up, he is willing to con- 
sider the omen as fevourable ; and, if the event should answer 
the expectation he has been led to form from the Book of fete, 
he ccxisiders it as a duty to return to the temple and to bum 
a sheet or two of paintai paper, or of paper covered with tin 
foil, and to deposit a few pieces of copper money on the altar, 
in token of gratitude for me fevour he has received.* In this 
manner is consumed the greatest part of the tin that is carried 
to China by the trading companies of Europe. I have already 
observed Aat they have no communion of worship to offer 
up, in a public manner their prayers car thanksgivings. 

Formerly it was the custom to bury slaves with emperors 
and princes, and sometimes also their concubines, alive ; but 
this cruel practice has given way, in modem times, to the more 
harmless one of burning representations of their domestics in 
tin foil, cut into the shape of human beings, and of placing 
their statues in wood or stone upon their graves ; this seemn 

* The present emperor shewed his gratitude for his prayers having 
been heard, by granting in a public edict an additional title to the temple 
in which they were offered. 

IMPERIAL EDICT. 

** Thcgraciousfirotcctmg temfile qfthe king of the dragoni, on thttaovtn^ 
*' tain of Yu-chuTiy has on every occasion of draught proved &vourabIe 
*' to our prayers offered up there for rain, as duly observed on our sacred 
** registers. From the summer solstice of the present year, a great want 
^^ of rain has been experienced, on which account we were induced, oil 
*^ the 17th of this moon, to offer up our prayers and sacrifices in person 
*' at the said temple. During the very same day, a fall of small rain or 
** dew was observed, and, on the day following, the country was relieved by 
<* frequent and copious showers. This further proof of efficacy ia 
" granting our requests, augments our veneration and, in testimony 
^ whereof, we direct that the temple of the propitious divinity shall 
** receive an additional title, and be stiled on all future occasions^ 

" The gracious in firosectingf and efficacious in /ireservingf tfh 

" ietnfile of the king qf the dragons. 
<^ Be our will obeyed " 

Pekin Gazette^ 2Zd day tf ^th Moon^ of 6(h year of Kia^King^ 
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to be the remains of a Scythian or Tartar custom, \^hich, ac- 
cording to Herodotus, was commonly observed at the funerals 
of their sovereigns, when their horses, their slaves, and their 
concubines were impaled alive, and placed in order round the 
tyrant's tomb. The last remains of a relation are interred with 
dl the honours that the femily can afford. I never passed be- 
tween the capital and Yuen-min-yuen v^thout observfhg num- 
bers of funeral processions. Those of great oflScers of state 
would sometimes extend for nearly half a mile. The train was 
usually arranged in the following order. In front marched, a 
priest uncovered, next a groupe of musicians with flutes, trum- 
pets, and cymbals ; after these the male relations of the de- 
ceased in long white frocks, and behind them the chief 
mourner, supported by two friends, whose exertions to pre- 
vent him from tearing his cheeks and hair appeared to be truly 
ridiculous. Then followed the coffin, covered by a magnjj£ceiit 
canopy, and borne generally by four men, sometimes by eight. 
After the canopy, uie female relations proceeded in chairs, or 
tnore generally in the Ihtle covered carts, wearing white frocks 
like the men, their hair dishevelled, and broad white fillets 
bound across their foreheads. On approaching a bridge or a 
temple the procession always halted while the priest burned 
little images of tin foil, or let off" a few crackers, upon which 
the noisy gong and the rest of the band made a flourish. 

The famous feast of lanterns, when the whde empire is 
lighted up, from one extremity to the other, in every possible 
way that fency can suggest, is an ancient religious us^e, of 
wluch, at the present day, they can rive no plausible account. 
It is just possible that, among other Egyptian ceremonies, this 
may be one derived from a common origin with an annual 
iUumination of the same kind mentioned by Herodotus ; which 
was generally observed, from die cataracts of the Nile to the 
borders of me Mediterranean, by hangbg lamps of different 
kinds to the sides of the houses. On this day the Chinese 
not only illuminate their houses, but they also exercise their 
ingenuity in making transparencies in the shape of different 
animals, with which they run tiirough the streets by night. 
The effect when perfectiy dark is whimsical enough. Birds, 
beasts, fishes, and other animals are seen darting tiirough the 
^ air, and contending with each other ; some with squibs in tiieir 
mouths, breathing fire, and others with crackers in their tails : 
some sending out sky-rockets, others rising into pyramids of 
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party-coloured fire, and others bursting like a mine, with vio- 
lent cxplosicMis. But the most ingenious are those that, Pro- 
teus-like,* change their shape from time to time, and under 
every form exhibit a different display of fire-works. 

I have observed, at the begimimg of this chajrter, that the 
temples are occasionally appropriated to the use of state- 
officers, embassadors and other public character?, when tra- 
velling through the country, there being no other houses 
afibrding accommodations equally suitable. On quitting the 
temple it is generally thought necessary to perform an act 
of reverence bordering on devotion, not however to the 
Deit}', but to the name of the emperor inscribed on the 
altar. This custom, together with that of depositing rice 
and other grain, tea and oil at certain seasons, especi^y on 
the day of his nativity, although perhaps, in the firsts in- 
stance, a token only of respect and gratitude, and in the 
other an acknowledgment of his being the sole proprietary 
of tlie soil, are nevertheless acts that tend, from the sanctity 
of the place where they are performed, to the encouragement 
of idolatr}% By thus associating the offerings made to the 
Deity and to the monarch, the vulgar become apt to magnify 
the power of the latter, and to raise it on a level with that of 
the former. A Chinese, in speaking of a propitious event 
occurring, either in his own or any other country generally 
attributes it to the joint will of heaven and the emperor of 
China. 

The conversion of the temples into lodging-houses is at- 
tended with some temporal advantages to die priests, by the 
donations that are generally made on such occasions. Most 
of them being supported entirely by voluntary contributions 
and trifling legacies that may be left by pious persons, they are 
thankful for the smallest gifts : for as there is little or no con. 
nexion between the church and the state, they derive no pay, 
nor emolument, nor preferment, from the latter. The em- 
peror pays his* own priests, which are those of all his Tartar 
subjects ; the Chinese Confucionlsts, or men of learning, and 
the state officers contribute to the maintenance of theirs, whe- 
ther of Fo or Tao-tze, and the mass of the people, from the 
prevailing propensity of enquiring into futurity, afford the 
means of support to many thousands, I might, perhaps, say 
millions of priests, by the offerings carried to the altars when- 
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ever they find it necessary to consult the book of fate, wliich 
jis done on most of the common occmrences in life. 

From tlie short view I have her? taken of the difFerent 
sects, I think it may justly be concluded that the primitive 
religion of China no longer exists, or exists only in a cor- 
rupted state ; that there is at present no national nor scarcely 
a state religion : and that the articles of faith are as various 
as the modes of worship ; in all of which the people appear to 
be rather actuated by the dread of evil in this life than by d|e 
fear of punishment in another : that the duties they perlb^ 
are more with a view to appease an angry deity, and to avert 
impending calamities, than from any hope of obtaining a 
positive good : that they rather consult or enquire of tl^eir gods 
what may happen, than petition them to accomplish or avert 
it ; for a Chinese can scarcely be said to pray ; he is grateful 
when the event proves favourable to his wishes ; petulent 
and peevish with his gods when adverse, 

Little as the priests, or the numerous noviciates that are 
-found in all the principal temples, are employed in the duties of 
4heir office, or in worldly concerns, they are not less uncleanly 
in their persons and apqrtments than those are whose time is 
taken up in providing for the necessities of life. The room, 
in which some of us should have slept, ^ps so full of scor- 
pions and scplopendras, and they crept in such numbers into 
pur beds, that we were fairly driven out, and obliged to 
swing our cots in the open air, between two trees. Here 
.we were not much leg^ annoyed by myriads of musquitoes 
and the unceasing noise of the chirping cicadas, which con- 
tinued without intermission until the still more noisy ^ong 
announced the break of day, and summoned the holy ISfeH. 
to their morning devotions. 



Tt 
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CHAP. IX. 

JOURNEY FROM TONG-CHOO-FOO TO THE PROVINCE OF CAK- 
" TON.— FACE OF THE COUNTRY, AND ITS PRODUCTIONS- 
BUILDINGS AND OTHER PUBLIC WORKS— CONDITION O* THK 
PEOPLE —STATE OF AGRICULTURE.— POPULATION. 



Attentions piud to the embassy — Observations on the Climate and Plains of Pe- 
tche4ee.— Plants of. — Diet and condition of the people.— Burying-place.— 
Observations on Chinese Cities. — Trackers of the yachts. — ^Entrance of the 
Grand Canal .*-The fishing Corvorant. — Approach to the Yellow-River.— 
Ceremony of crossing this river. — Observations on Canals and Roads.— ^Im« 
provement of the Country in advancing to the southward.— Beauty of, near 
Sau-choo-foo. — Bridge of ninety-one arches. — Country near Hang-ehob-fob.— 
City of. — Appearance of the country near the Po-yang lake. — Obsfei^tions in 
proceeding through Kiang-see. — The Camellia Sesanqua— Retrospective vkw 
of the climate and prpduce, diet and condition of the People^ of Pe-tcBe-lee.— 
Some observations on the capital of China. — Province of Shan-tung.— Of Kiang- 
nan. — Observations on the state of Agriculture in China.— Rice mills. — ^Pro- 
vince of Tche-kiang. — Of Kiang-see. — Population of China compared with, 
that of England. — ^Erroneous Opinions entertained on this subject.-^CompAlm- 
tive population of a city in China and in Englaifc. — Famines accounted for.— 
Means of prevention. — Causes of the populousness of China. 

ON the 8th of October we embarked, for the second 
time, on the Pei-ho, in yachts, however, that were very dif* 
ferent from those on which we had ascended the river, 
being much smaller, but broader in proportion to their length, 
and so shallow and flat-bottomed, that they required little 
depth of v/ater ; yet we found them sufficiendy eonimodious. 
Of the necessity of such a change in the accommodation- 
3'achts, on account of the low state of the river, we were 
speedily convinced, which, previous to our embarkation, 
had been by some attributed to a diiferent cause. It was 
supposed that the men in office throughout the country piqued 
at the refbsal of the embassador to submit to their degrading 
ceremony, would not fail to retaliate the affront, by depriving 
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us of every little cc»nfort and convenience, and by otherwise 
rendering the long journey before us extremely unjdeasant* 
The character of the people at large justified such a conclu- 
sion ; and, I believe, every individual had laid his account 
of meeting with difficulties and disagreeable occurrences on 
the jourtiey to Canton. In justice, however, to those who 
had the superintendence of the embassy, and particularly to 
the two most worthy characters, Van and Chou, who were 
more immediately connected with its concerns, it is but feir 
to observe that no attention was wanting, nor expense spared, 
to render our situation as easy and comfortable as possible. 
Supplies of every kind were sent on board in the g^atest 
profusion, and with the most scrupulous punctuality : and, 
as a singular proof of attention shewn to us in the commence- 
ment of this journey, our conductcars, having observed that 
we used milk with our tea, had purchased two fine cows in 
fiiU milk, which were put on board a yacht prepared for their 
reception, for a supply of that articlQ. And, it was observed, 
that whenever tlie chief officers of the provinces, through 
which the embassy was to pass, prepared an entertainment 
in honour of the occasion, they had given themselves all 
possible trouble to render it more acceptable, by endeavouring 
to serve it up, as they thought, in the English style. la 
some of those feasts we had hogs roasted whole, that could 
not have weighed less than fifty pounds ; quarters of mutton, 
geese, ducks, and fowls, roasted or boiled \iiiole, a mode 
of cookery altogether different to the practice of the country, 
wMch is chiefly confined to that of stewing small morsels of 
meat with greens or rice. The awkward manner in which 
t|iey were prepared, being generally burnt and glazed over 
widi oU, was entitled to, and found an ample excuse in the 
desire Aus testified of pleasing. / 

From the time that we first embarked, in August, at the 
mouth of the Pei-ho, or White River, until our return, we 
experienced only a sin^e shower of rain. It is observed, 
indeed, that duiing the autumnal months the northern pro- 
vinces enjoy a cloudless sky ; an advantage of which they 
avail themselves in thrashing out the different kinds of graui 
ia the field ; thus saving the labour of bearing it into bams, 
or piling it into stacks. It is either thrashed out on clay 
flocwrs with flails, similar to our own, beat out of the ear 
against the edge o( a plank, or trodden by oxen or bufl&loes. 
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'ilie grain that we had noticed just striking into the ear, on 
ascending the river, was now generally reaped. It consisted 
principally of the difTcrent species of millet, as before ob- 
served, and a small proportion of the polygonum fegopyrum 
or buckwheat. A species of dolichos or bean, that had been 
so\\-n between the drills of the holcus, or tall millet, was 
no\v in flowcn 

The range of Fahrenheit's Uiennometer in the province of 
Pc-tche-lee, during the month of August, was fit)m 80^ to 
88** in tlie middle of the day, and during the night it remained 
generally about 60° to 64^. In September, the medium 
temperature at two o'clock was about 76^ ; and in October 
about 68° ; but in tlie latter month it decreased in the night 
sometimes to 44°. 

In the neighbourhood of the Pei-ho a light sandy soil 
chiefly prevails^ with a mixture of argilbceous eartii and slimy 
matter, interspersed with shining particles of mica : but not a 
stone of any magnitude, nor pebbles, nor even gravel, occur 
in die whole extent of countrj^ througn which this river is 
navigable. The surface, indeed, is so flat and uniform, that 
the tide, which ri$es only nine or ten feet in the gulph of 
Pe-tche-lee, flows to the distance of thirty miles beyond Tien- 
sing, or one hundred and ten^iiles from the mouth of the river; 
and it frequently submerges the whole country, notwithstand- 
ing the great pains bestowed by the inhabitants in raising and 
keeping in order artificial banks. Such inundations, although 
frequently the causes of great fertility, are sometimes pro- 
ductive of genenJ calamity, especially if they happen at a 
season when the crop is too far advanced. These plains exhi- 
bit the appearance of a more than ordinary encroachment of 
the land upon tlie sea. . The general level of die face of the 
country , at high water, is not more elevated than two feet 
above the surface of .the river, of which not only the bed, 
but also the substratum of the enclosmg banks, is composed 
entirely of fine sand similar to that on die shore of die sea. 
The deepest part of the wide gulf of Pe-tche-lee exceeds 
not twelve fathoms, and die prodigious number of small 
sandy islands, just appealing above tlie surface, ai'e said to 
have been created widiin the records of history, A great 
|x>rtion of the enormous mass of jnud that is perpetually 
w afted down the Yellow River, and which was found by ex- 
periment to exceed two million solid feet in an hour, is borne 
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by a strong current from the Yeflqw Sea into the gulf of 
Pe-tche-lee, where the stillness of the water allows it ih sub* 
skie. In the map of Marco Polo, which was most probably 
copied by him from one in the possession of Gengis-khan, 
or some of the learned men about his court, Tien-sing is 
placed upon the sea coast; and a branch of the Yellow River, 
after traversing the provmces Kiang-nan, Shang-tung, and 
part c£ Pe-tche-lee, in the (Erection nearly of the present^anal, 
discharges itself into the gulph near the Pei-ho. Were this 
branch of the river actually turned, die rapidity with which 
tlie gulph of Pe-tche-lee is filling up is the less surprising, as 
the only stream to keep its waters in motion at presdntjsthe 
Pei-ho. It has been calculated that, by the simple turning of 
the great river that falls from Winandermere-lake, the estuary 
of Morecombe Bay, which it now crosses, would^ in the natu- 
ral course of events, be converted in a few years into a green 
meadow. If Jhe above-mentioned chart be correct, it would 
prove also that the Mongul Tartars did actually first bring 
the grand navigation of China to the state in which it now 
appears* 

This uniform pldn of China afibrded little interest to the 
traveller. Few trees appeai-ed, except now and then a clump 
of firs surrounding a temple, or the plantations^ contiguous to 
the dwelling of some officer of government. In such skua- 
tions were also large elms, willows, and a i^cies of ash un- 
known in Europe. There were no hedge-rows. Property 
here is divided only by narrow ditches, serving at the same 
.time for drains, or by ridges of unploughed ground, as in 
the conamon fields of England, which answer the purpose 
of foot-patlis. .These ridges w ere generally weli covered with 
that family of running trefoil, known by the name of Melilotos, 
intermixed widi a species of poa or ijaeadow grass, avena or 
wild oats, and briza or quaking grass. In the ditches, beside 
the conunon reed, the arundo phragmites, were grpwing two 
species of cyperus, and a scirpus or club-rush. - None of the 
artificial grasses usually so called, are cultivated by the Chi- 
nese. It is not an object with them to fodder their co^^'^ for 
the sake of obtaining a greater. quantity of milk, this nutri- 
tive article of food being very sparingly used either in its raw- 
state or in any preparation ; and they are either ignorant of 
the processes of converting it into butter and cheese, or, 
for certain reasons, prefer to employ the little they make use 
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of in ita original slate. Hch'scs are rarely kq)t for kixtuy 
or for labour ; and the few animals empl(^ed in agricul- 
ture, which are mostly asses, mules, or bu&loes, subsist in 
the winter season on chaff and straw ; and their chief support in 
the summer is derived from the strong grasses that gnnsr 
Vk the ditches and the common reed, with which, in this 
part of the country, large tracts of swampy ground are co- 
vered. 

On approaching Tien-sing, we observed several large fields, 
cultivated with a vegetable called by the Chinese the pe-tsai, 
or white herb, ^parently a species of Ixassica or coal; though 
insipid in its taste, being not unlike that of the cos-lettuce, it 
is held in preference to all other vegetables ; and the capital is 
most abundantly supplied with it, in the summer season, fresh 
fit)m the gardens in its vicinity, and, in the winter, salted and 
prepared somewhat in the same manner as the sour-krout ci 
the Germans. We observed also, in the gardens, carrots, tur- 
nips, black radishes, a species of a^ragus, the sdanum me- 
longena, a species of physalis, or winter-cherry, water-meloi^ 
and musk-mdons, pumpkins and cucumbers. Onions and 
garlic were common vegetables planted near every peasant's 
house. The trapa, or water-cakrops, grew in the ditches, Ae 
nuts of which, with the seeds and tl^ roots of Ae nelum- 
bium, generally furnished out our desert; to which, indeed, 
sometimes were added tolerably good peaches, dry spongy 
apples not unlike quinces in appearance, and pears c^ an im- 
mense size, but of a harsh and austere taste. 

However unfavourable the country might be for an extended 
cultivation, which did not appear to be the case, the proximity 
to the capital would have led <Mie to expect a correspooding 
population. Notliing d the kind appeared ; the vast num- 
bers we had observed in ascending tl^ river were drawn from 
the distance of many miles out of mere curiosity ; the itdiabit- 
ants only of the vicinity now shewed Aemselves ; and we were 
rather surprised at the fewness of these, as well as ^t the very 
ruinous and miserable condition of almost all the cottages. 
These mean huts were built, some of half-burnt bricks and 
others of clay, and diey were thatched with the straw of gmt 
or with reeds. Some were enclosed within walls of mud, 
or with a kind of coarse matting made of reeds, or the stalks 
of the holcus forghum, which enclosure generally contained 
the families of two or three generations, the cattle, pigs, 
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poultry, and all the living creatures belonging to the establish. 
ment. The Chinese have a common saying, that ** although 
** there be pov^ty without Pekin, there is plenty within its 
" walls." The j^ppearance, indeed, of all the peasantry in this 
province was mark^ with every indication of poverty ; ikjt 
was the condition much better of those who were employed 
abput the vessels which carried the embassador and his tram. 
With the greatest thankfulness they received the ofels <rf our 
allowance ; aiid the tea-leaves, which we had used, were sought 
sAcr by Ihem with avidity, and boiled up for their beverage. 
A little bdled rice, or millet, with a few vegetables, commonly 
the Pe-tsai, and onions, fried in oil, ccmstituted their principal 
meals, of which they made only two regular ones in the day ; 
one about ten o^clock in the morning, and the other at four or 
five in the afternoon. They gei^raUy, however, had the fry- 
ing-pan on the fire at three or four o'clock in- the mommg- 
The ^ine or liquor, which we received in large jars, and 
which was so miserably bad as not to be used, aflfordol a great 
treat to the poor people, whose circumstances seldom allowed 
them to taste it. Tlus liquor is brewed^from a mixture of rice 
and millet, and, from its quickly turning sour, seems to have 
Uttie strength, and to have undergcMie a very imperfect degree 
of feitnenfetion. Their hot wine is seldom used, except by the 
Upper class of people, who, not satisfied with the strong empy- 
reumatic flavour communicated in the distiUation, drink it boil- 
kig hot in the midst of summer. 

At Tien-Sing our principal conductor Sun-ta-gin had pre- 
psa^ for us a sumptuous entertainment, consisting of exceUent 
mutton, pork, venison, and poultry of all kinds, a great variety 
of confectionary, of fruite then in season, peaches, plums, 
grapes, chesnuts, walnuts, and water-caltrops. We very soon 
found, indeed, that we were treated with more studied atten- 
tion, with a more marked distinction, and with less constraint, 
than when we ascended the river. Our dignified conductor 
made no difficulty in allowing us to walk on shore as much as 
We pleased ; but recommended us not t*quit the banks of the 
river for fear of retarding the jrachts, or of being left behind. 
He hinted to us, at the same time, that the officals Van and 
Chou would be responsible at court for any accident that might 
happen to us, so long as we were under Ae protecticm of the 
emperor. 
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In passing Tien-sing we found considorable difficulty ia 
getting our tteet throu^ the immense crowds of shipping, of 
c\'cTy description, that were coUected there to renmi for the 
Hv inter ; among which were about five hundred (rf the empe- 
rcM^s revenue vessels, witli grain for the coital. The Eu-ho, 
pr precious river, called also the Yun-leang-lK), or river upc»i 
which grain is transported, felling from the westward, forms, 
at the head of this city, a confluence with the Pei-ho. Our 
baizes M ere at least four hours in getting through the multi-^ 
tude of vessels that were moored, for thdr wint^-quarters, in 
this small river ; which, however, is rend^ed important 1:^ ks 
communication with the grand artificial canal. . 

Having passed the fleet of shipping and the suburbs, a plains 
extending beycMid the reach of sight, opened out on the left of 
the river, upon which were observed many thousands of small 
sandy tumuli, of a conical form, resembling those hillocks 
which in myriads arc thrown up on the continent pf Africa by 
the termites, or white ants. In several parts of this plain were 
small buildings, in the form of dwelling-houses, but not ex- 
iieeding four or five feet in hei^t ; in odier places were circu- 
lar,, semicircular, and square enclosures of stonework, and here 
and there were interspersed small pillars of stone or brick, and 
other erections, of every variety of form. This was the firsj 
common bur}^ing-ground that we had observed, except a very 
small one at Tong-tchoo ; and the tumuli and the diflferent 
erections marked out the mansions of the dead. In many 
parts of this extensive enclosure we met with massy coffins ly- 
inj^ upon the surfece, some new, others newly p^ted, but 
none in a mouklring state. It was explained tp us, by pur inr 
tcrprcter, diat some of those coffins had been deposited diere, 
imtil the proper advice should be obtained iram the priest or 
the oracle consulted, or from casting iPts, as to the most pro- 
pitk)us place of interment, and the most favourable day for 
perfcH-ming the obsequies ; some were pkiced there tJU the 
pecuniary circumstances of the surviving relatives woidd en* 
able tliem to bestow ^suitable interment, and others were left: 
to drj^ and moulder, to a certain degree, in order to. be burnt 
and the ashes collected and put into stone jars of rather recep- 
tacles.* On no occasion do the Chinese bury tl^ir dead 

* From a passa^ in the manuscript journal of a Chinese who accompankd 
the Dutch embassy it would appear, that the art of embalming the dead was.<mc6 
J^uown and practised in this country. He deserves, that at Ou-ttbi there is ^ 
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fridiin the precincts of a city 6t- txiwn, much less within the 
walls of their temples ; but always deposit them at a proper 
distance from the dwellings of^ the livHig, in which respect they 
have Ihore discretion ttetii the Ekiropeans; who not only allow 
the interment of dead bodies in the midst of thdr populous 
cities, but have thrust them also into places of public worship, 
wliere crowded congregations are constantly exposed to the 
nauseous effluvia, and perhaps infecticai, arising from putrid 
carcases. Yet, so tenacious are the pec^e of the privilege 
of interment withm the walls rf the church, in some countries 
of Europe, that any attempt to discontinue the imprudent 
custom would be attended with some degtee of danger, as 
happened to the late ^^d duke of Tuscany, who, having 
built a commodious and spacious cemetery without the city* 
«F Florence, to which, it was intended to remove the cofeis . 
out of the vaults dfthe church, had neariy raised a rebellicwi 
paong his subjects. In Render's tour through Germany, an 
instance is given of the iatal effects of burying in churches, 
the relattictti of which makes one shudder with horror. 

The bank of the river bemg one of the inclosing fences to 
the burying ground, was omamenjted with beautifiil weefring 
willows, whidi, with a Stw solitary qnpresses inter^rsed 
among the tcrnibs, were the (xily trees that appeared in this part 
of the country. 

In a cOTuer of the cemetery was a temple, built after the 
usual plan, with an altar in the centre ; and a number of de- 
ities moulded in chy Were ranged on each side on stone ped- 
estals. We observed no priests j but an elderly hdy was 
very busily emplc^ed in throwing the sticks of fete, in order 
to obtain a lucky number in which, however, she feiled. Dur- 
bgthe operation of shaking the cup, her countenance betrayed 
a greater ifegree of eagerness and anxiety than usually appears 
on the&ce of a CMnese; and she left the temple in a peevish 
and muttering tone, sufficiently expressive of tte greatness of 
her disappointment, which, it seemed, was no Iqss ihm. a re- 
fusal, on the part of the oracle, to hold out the hope of her 
being blessed with a second husband. Till this circumstan^ ^ 

temple or pagoda, inhaHted by a number of priesti who shew the body of a very 
ancient bonze* prepared in such a manner, and fllied with such ingfredients, that 
it does not decay, but remains perfectly entire. He is dressed in his robes of 
eeremony, and m his hand h^ holds a machine which was inyented by him for 
•leamng rice. ^ 

tJ U 
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fattd been explained to.iw by ^ k^per <t^' the temple, it was 
concluded that the dd lady had {Kgit imitteai^ imiHr|¥cati(H)S 
agaiqst us for disturbing her in the mkUt of her d^otif^ {.. 

After two days' sail from Tien*sing we arrived at acity /pf 
the thini order,* calk^ Tchief^-shien. The sur&ce of Ac ip-* 
t^acent country hadcontimi^ the^amis luuform frfain, mth^ 
out a pebble in the soil: the extrat of cultivation l^ no ^a€3iii$ 
extraordinary ; and the few scatteited villages of measi houses 
indicated no great degree of p(^ulati<Mi; the dwdlipgs tlaat 
floated on the water were nunierous and crowded with inhabit* 
ants. We observed several plots of young wheat rising in drills 
a few inches above the ground ; buci-whe?it was in fidi flower; 
and several plantations of .the, cotton plant, gossymum herba^ 
eeum, wacc in pod, some ^ them peifectly ripe. Fahrenhdlt^s 
thermometer on the 14th> 15th, and 16th of this month stood 
at 52^ and 53^ in the morning, and about 70^ in the middte 
of the day. 

On the 17th, beside a great number of to^n^, villages and 
military posts, which are regularly placed at int^vals of abcMit 
three miles, we passed two cities of th© .third <Mideri pne of 
which, from the length of its Mjalls, appear^ ta be of v^ 
considerable impor^nce. No <ptf lid^ ^^^Wpifav^. ^ 
formed of the population and nwgnitude <^ a .Chjiiese ci^ hf 
the extent of its enclosing walls. Few are witnoqt laiige j)^^)^ 
of imoccupied ground withm them, whieh^ in nuu^y instances, 
&r exceeds the quantity of land that is built iQx:^. £«ven in 
that part c^ the (^ital called the Chine^oity^ pCfpHEil hundred 
acres are under cultivation. Tlie imperii (^ity,>cQn^i% &e 
palace and buildings for the offico^ of stete^ ihc eunuchs and 
artificers, occupies very nearly a square roil^, more th^ two- 
thirds of which is a kind of park and j^fe^s^e grounds;, and 
underthe nc»th wall of the Tartar city there is apfapdor swamp 
covered almost with the Ndumbium, which appeared to be 
fully twice the dimeiisi(xis of Lincoln's-Inn-Fields, or four 
times th<5ir space, namely near fifty acresr Such spaces of un* 
occupied ground might perhaps have be^n reserved for the 

♦ For the convenience of collecting and distributing the taxes raised 
in kind, the districts, and cities within them, am tfitid^ into three dts* 
ses, distinguished by the adjuncts foo, tchoo, shien^ The shien is an* 
swera^Ie^o the tchoo ; Ae tchoo to the foo j and the foo to the board of 

,'«<f5Bi^lif5f!^!^pital. 
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Use df the SiihabHanes in (i^e c^ siege, as the means of supply- 
ii^ a few vegetd)les of the putigent kindy as onknis and garlic, 
for«the bei^k^;ed, ifvhidi su^ die more necessary {or a peq)le 
"whb use^o'small a portion of animal feod, and little or no milk. 
IFhus the cities of jBabykm and Nineveh, which were so fre- 
'queiitty exposed to the calamities of war and siege, had gar- 
<A^[i9imd c(im*lands within their walls* 

Oh the 18tlh we passed two cities and k great number of 
towns and villages ; tfie face (^tte countr}'' s^ level, and en* 
tire^ open ; not a hedge-row appearing on any ^e, and very 
few trees. Almost ^ the vessels that we met in the course of 
^tit day wece laden wlA sacks ot cotton-wool. This being the 
ft&^oTfuU iiioon, we were allowed to enjoy very litde rest. 
^f^^^JfeSs^*\^ce of A6 usual ceremonfes, which consist of firing 
tittle sttOil petards, beating at intervals the noisy gong, harsh 
tK|QaBing music an^ fire- wo^s, required that our vessels should 
rem^ statbnary ; and d)es6 nocturnal orgies ceased only with 
Ac appearance of the sun. There was, however, anothereause 
bf detention at this plade. In sailing against the stream of the 
£u*ho, it Av^ necessary the barges should be tracked by men ; 
ind ^iese mm were to be pressed or forced into this laborious 
Mfvice fmtV^ vUiagesr bordering upon the river. The usual 
tmy ^4toing this was to send outthe sokliers or attendants of 
the officers before ti\€ vessels, in the dusk of the evening, to 
take the poor wretches by surprise in their beds. But the 
eetemony erf the full mocwi, by retarding their usual hour of 
fetiring to rest, had put thenr on their guard ; and, on the 
approach erf the enussaries oF government, all that were liable 
to be paressed into this service bad absconded ; so that, in ad-. 
^tidn to the noise of Ae gones and the trumpets and crackers, 
ottr eal^s were fi'cquendy assailed by the cries and lamentations 
rf persons under the pumshmenl; of the bamboo or the whip, 
far cMtDnig their exemption from joining the yachts and act^ 
in^ a* trackers, When the groupe that had been collected for 
this purp6s6 was brought together in the morning, it was im- 
possible not to regard it with an eye of pity. Most of them 
consisted of mfirm and decrepit old men ; and the rest were 
fioch lank, sicklynkwking, ill-clothed creatures, that die whole 
gft)ttpe appeared to be much fitter for an hospitaji than for per- 
ferming any kind of labour. Our companions pretended to 
say that evely farmer ^ who rented lands upon the puWic rivers 
^ camfls, t*^as obliged, hy the tenure on which he held his 
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leasC) to funiish such '4 number of men to track ^vesdela ill 
the service of government, whenever it m^tt be iiequired; 
but that, on the present being an CKtracxtfinary occasion, th^ 
had resdved to pay them, as thQr cidled it, in a handsonoe 
mamier, which was ^ the rqte of ^cnnethii^ leas than aeven- 

Knce a day, without any allowance for returning to ti^r 
mes ; a price few* labour which bore no 3ort of proportion 
to that of the nepessaries of life; and it was even doijitfiil if 
this pittance was ever paid to tbemt 

mving cfeared die fleet of ^hippii^ tlmt was assembled at 
this place, a &vourabIe bree^ relieved our invalids, and ren- 
dered their slender exertions ynp^cessary fw the greater part 
of the day, in the course of which we entered this province of 
Shan-tun^. In this provinci^ nodikig word^ of ootice oc* 
curred until the 22d; when we quitted the Eu-hp, zod tprn^ 
ing to\\iu^ds the south, altered the gnmd canal, oat of I'lliidi 
we observed a gentle current flowing into the rivCT. At this 
poiiu of junction the pagoda of Lin-tsi^iy an oct^g^ial pyramid, 
Vv'as erected, perhaps as a monument of this great and use^ 
undertaking, which, however, in its preset state, appan^tly 
had not stood many ages. In the hope of findkig wkhin it 
3ome inscription, that mi^t point out its <}e^gifiitian, w€^ 
mounied with some difficulty upon the fir^ of its nine stagesi 
or roofs (for the little door on a level vrith the groimd wasi 
walled up with bricks), but it contained only die bare w^; 
not even a stair^case remained, nor any possible hope of ascend*? 
ing to the top ; and the lower-part was choaked up with rub- 
bish. These pagodas (or as the Chinese name them Ta), that 
so frequently occur in the cwntty, seem to be intended only 
as embelli^aBents to particular grounds, or objo^ to t^ini- 
pate vistas or prpspepts. Sometimes, it js true, they appearas 
appendage^ to t^£q>les, but are never aj^ropriated for t^ pur« 
poses (^ sacred worship. What^ever their intentic^ niigfat have 
been, it ^^uld seem die rage of building them no k^er ex* 
ists : npt one g[ a late erecti(xi having a|^peared in the wfaob 
countiy, pnd piore ^han tworthpr^ irf those we sw¥ t^^ng in 
ruixis. 

At the junction of the canal with the £u^ho thei^ iKte na^ 
lock nc»* flood-gate ; the gentie current of the fi)rm^ w^ b* 
tempted only from plac<B to place, by loose pl^s let ^iasm 
in grooves cut in stone piers« These d^n^sdd^Hnocxaskxiisd 
the diffcTKicc of a fopf in the leyd,of ^the w«ter j and at f^h 
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was a guard-house with double the usual number of soldiers 
stationed, to asdst in drawing up or letting down the planks, 
as occSBsiGSiinjgfat require. The canal, which at the conunence- 
ment was from sixty to one hundred feet in width, was con- 
tracted at such plai^, by die stone piers of the flood-gates, 
to about thirty fe^. 

Towards the evening of the 23d, as we approached the city 
Tong-tchang-foo, we were much amused with a military ma- 
ncBuvre, which was evidently intended to astonish us. Under 
the walls of the city about three hundred soldiers were dmwn 
out in a line, which, however, the darkness of the night had 
rendered invisible* But just as we were coming to anchor, 
each soldier at the sound erf the gong, px)duced from under his 
cloak a sfdendid lairtem, with which he went through a regular 
manual exercise. The following morning we observed^ for 
the first time, a few hillocks brea^g the line of the horizcm 
to the eastward. The coimtiy appeared to be in a tolerable 
ptste of cultivatkm ; but the mode of tillage exhibited no extra* 
ordinary degree of skill or of labour. Villages of considerable 
extent were erected along the banks of the canal, at intervals 
of about three miles bora each other : and, in the gar- 
dens, (Contiguous to these, grew in abundance the tobacco- 
rianit whose leaves were smaUX, hairy, and viscous, and the 
Bowers of which were of a greeidsh yellow, passing into a faint 
rose-colourat the edges of the petals. We observed also small 
patches of hemp. A greater use is made of the seeds and leaflets 
of diis plant, as a substitute for or to mix with tobacco, than 
of its fibres for cloth, a purpose to which it is as rarely con- 
verted by the Chinese as by the Hindoos, being litde esteemed 
for those valuable uses to which, since its introduction into Eu- 
rope, it has been applied. The numb^ of lateral tnimaches^ 
which in a warm climate each stem throws out close above the 
8ur&ce of the ground, breaks the length of fibre, and renders it 
unfit fw those purposes for which, in the northern r^ons <rf 
Eurc^, its tall bnmghless stem is so well adapted. The sow- 
thistle, a plasit that occurs in almostevery part of the warW, 
^vas nothing difierent here fixrni its usual habit in Europe. We 
observed ako a species of Chen©podiuni and of Artemesia, or 
?^^<>nnwood ; abundance of the Pe-tsai, and other common 
culinary vegetables* In the small flower-gardens, without which 
^p scarcely observed a single cottage, were balsams, seyera) 
wds of beautifiil asters, hSiy-hocks, two ^)ecies <^ ^|aIva, 
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an Amaranthus, and the showy and handsome ^uiib the Ncf- 
lium Oleander. 

Having passed, on the 26th October, Ae walls of Ae cky 
Tac-ning, wha« a multitude of small craft were lying at an- 
chor, we came to an extensive lake of the same name, navi^ 
gated by a great number of sailing boats. From the east side 
of dns lake the canal was separated only by an immense mound 
of eartfi. To Ae westward the whole country^ beyond Ae reach 
of ^ght, was one continued swamp or morass, upon which were 
inter^rsed pobls or pcHids of water abounding wiA Ae Ne- 
lumbium, at Ais time m fall flower. .The morass bemg severd 
feet below Ae surface of Ae water in the -canal, afforded the 
means o( regulating Ae quantity ; and acccMxJingly, at certain 
distances, we observed stone arches turned in Ae earthen em;^ 
bankment to let oflP Ac super^uous water that might be ooca- 
moned by Ae swelling of the feeding rivers. About Ais place 
also, it wTis remarked, that the bed of the canal Was carried ift 
a line so nearly hcMizontal, that Ae water had a gende ciirrient 
eiAer to Ae norAward or the southward, accordnig as these 
sluices were kq)t shut or Arown open ; this line being ascer- 
tained, perhaps, raAer by the surface of the lake Aan by the 
assistance of instruments ; for It was sufficientlv remarkabfe,' 
that no opportunity had been omitted in carrjnng Ais great 
-work along the side, or through the middle, of lakes or oth^ 
pools of n^tcr where^«er it could be done. 

The nature of Ae countiy admitted (rfsuch mamgement 
for three days' journey, or about ei^ty miles from Tsie-ning, 
Tte whole of this extensive plain consisted in lakes or swampy 
ground half covered Math water. On Ae former were constant- 
ly seen moving about, vessels with sails and boats of every de- 
.scription, conveying an animated picture of activity, inctustr}% 
and commerce. Almost all the lakes were studded with islands, 
and these were covered wiA villages, that ^verc chiefl}^ inha* 
bited by fishermen. Here, for the first time, we bbser\^ed the 
Leu-tze or fishing corvorant, Ae Pdicanus Sinensis, divmg 
sdter the finny tribe, and seemingly no less an:fflous than its 
master to take them. This bird is so like another species of 
Ae pelican, called the Carbo, or common corvorant, which in 
England as naturalists inform us, was formerly trained for 
fishing, that it Ims usually l^een considered the same ; but, from 
seve?al specimens brought home with us, it appears to be a 
difieF^nt species. The usual jn^ctice is to take ten or t\vel\^ 
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of "^ Aese birds in the mOTnin^, when fasting, upon a raft 
frf bamboo-poles la^ied together, and to let one or two at most 
at a time dive ftwr fish, which are taken frcmi them tlie mo- 
ment they bring them to the surface. These birds, not much 
larger than the common duck, will seize and gripe fast fishe» 
that pre not less than their own weight. When the proprietor 
judgiqs the first pair to be pretty well fiitigued, they are suffered 
to feedi by way of encouragement, on some of the fish tliey have 
taken, and a second pair are dispatched upon the water. The 
fisjii we observed them to take was a species of pearch. In the 
fx>urse of three day's navigation, we saw several thousand boats 
and rafts emidoy^ in thb kind of fishing. 
, Except on ihc water and the islands,, the whple of the 
s^Y^mpy cpimtry might be said to be uninhabited, and totally 
void of any kind of cultivation. Sometimes, indeed, a few 
miseiaUe mud huts appeared on die small hiUocks that here 
aadtherendsedtheirheadsout of tlie dreary waste of morass; 
but the chief inhabitants were cranes, herons, guillemots and 
a vast variety of other kinds of birds that frequent the waters 
and swamps. Here too are great numbers erf that singular 
^ beautiful bird, the anas galericulata, usually known by 
the name of the mandarin duck, which, like the gold mid 
^ver fishes, is caught and reared as mi article of sale to the 
opulent and curious. The great extent of water had a sen- 
sU>te effect on the temperature of the air, especially in the 
ixxKiungs and evenings, when Fahrenheit's thermometer was 
sometimes below 40^. 

Having passed the lakes and swamps, we entered suddenly, 
9n the 31st, upon a most delightfiil part of the country, 
crowded with temples and villages and towns and cities, neai* 
ail of which, and on every part of the canal, were vast num- 
bcrs of the revenue vessels, collecting the surplus taxes paid 
in kind, in order to transport them to the capital. Wheat 
^d cotton appeared to be die two principal articles of culture. 
The. surface of the country was now broken into liill and dale, 
every, inch appeared to be under tillage, except the summit 
of the knolls, which were generally crowned widi forest trees, 
and few of the detached houses or temples were mthout ex- 
tensive gardens and orchards. Apples, pears, plums, peaches, 
J^pricots and pomegranates, were the common kinds of friHt, 
and tlie culinary vegetables were the same as those of Pe-^che- 
fee. The canal at this place is, perhaps, the grandest inland 
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navigation in the whole world, being nearly a thousand jfcet 
in width and bordered mi each side by stone quays, built with 
massy blocks of grey marble mixed with otiiers of gramte ; 
and this immense aqueduct, although forced up several feet 
above the surfece of the country, by embankments thrown 
up by the labour of man, flowed witli a current of three 
miles an hour nearly towards the Yellow River, to which 
we perceived we were fest approaching, by the busfle and 
activity both on shore and on the numberiess canals that 
branched out in every direction Grom the mam trunk ; on 
whose banks, for several miles on either side, one continued 
town extended to the point of junction with this large river, 
celebrated in every period of the Chinese hbtory. A village 
was particularly pointed out by die bargemen, whose name 
was derived from a miracle, which is most sacredly believed 
by the Chinese. Tradition sa^ys, that the femous astronomer 
Heu was carried up to heaven in his house, which stood at 
this place, leaving behind him an old faithfiil servant who, 
being thus deprived of his nuister and his habitation, was 
reduced to beggary ; but happening by accident to throw a 
litde prepared rice into the ground, it immediately grew and 
produced grain without chaff for his sustenance ; fix)m whence 
the place is called Sen-mee, rice growing ready dressed, to 
this day. 

Before our barges launched into the stream of the Yellow 
River, which rolled in a very rapid torrent, certain ceremo- 
nies were conceived to be indispensably necessary. In the 
jMBctical part of religion (which indeed may be considered as 
nearly the whole) a Chinese is not less solicitous to avert a 
possible evil, than to procure an eventual good ; and of all 
evils, personal danger is most apprehended. It was there- 
fore deemed expedient that an oblation should be made in 
every vessel of the fleet to the genius of the river. The ani- 
mals that were sacrificed, on this occasion, were different in 
different yachts, but they generally consisted of a fowl or a 
pig, two animals that were very common in Grecian sacrifices. 
Tlie blood, with the feathers and the hair, was daubed upon 
the jJrincipal parts of the vessel. On the forecastle of sortit^ 
were placed cups of wine, oil and salt; in others, tea, flour 
and suit; and in others, oil, rice and salt. The last article ap- 
pears to be thought by the Chinese, as well as by the Hebrews, 
it necessary accompaniment to everj^ sacrifice. *' Every ob- 
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*' ktion of thy meat-ofiering shalt thou season with salt ; 
" neitlier shalt thou suffer the salt of the covenant of thy God 
" to be lacking from thy meat^oflFering." As, however, the 
high priest and his friends were to feast on those parts of 
the meat-offering, which were considered as unworthy the ac- 
ceptance of he;aven, which parts, by the. way, were always tlie 
best of the victim, one might, perhaps, assign a reason for 
the strong injunction of offering salt, this being a scarce arti- 
cle in many countries of the East and the best preservative of 
meat against putre&ction.* 

The cups, the slaughtered animal, and several made-dishes, 
remained on tlie forecasde, the captain standing over them on 
one side, and a man with a gong in his hand on the other. 
On approaching the rapid part of the stream, at the signal 
given by the gong, the captain took up the cups one by one, 
in order tiiat, like the Greeks of old, he might *' perform 
" the rites and pour the ruddy wine;'' wliich he did by 
throw mg tlicir contents over the bow of the vessel into the 
river. The libation performed, a quantity of crackers and 
squibs and guilt tin-foil were burnt, with uplifted hands, 
:^vhilst the deep-sounding gong was incessantly struck with 
increasing violence, as the vessels were swept along with the 
current. The victim and the other dishes were then removed 
for the use of the captain and crew, and the ceremony ended 
by three genuflexions and as many prostrations. The em- 
peror is never satisfied w-ith less than nine. 

Our fleet consisted of about tliirty sail, and from each ves- 
sel there proceeded, on its lamiching into the stream, such a 
din of gongs and crackers, and such volumes of smoke from 
the burnt offerings, that the deity of the river must have been 
in a very surly humour if he was not pleased with such a mul- 
titude of oblations. The safe arrival, on the opposite bank, 
of the whole squadfbn, was a proof of his having accepted the 
homage, and accordingly he was agdn addressed in a volley of 
crackers, as a token of thanks for his propitious and friendlyaid. 

* The far et mica salis were parts of most of the Roman sacrifices j and salt, 
in particular, was held in such veneration, and in such general use, that when anjr 
one obtained a salary or pension, he was said to have got his salarium, or some- 
thing to procure his salt, in the same sense, as we say, to get one's bread ; and 
a common expression in India, denoting service, is, I eat the salt of siich a one; 
and the Dutch, in speakiftg of a dependent say. He owes his salt to such a one. 
These coincidences of opinion, or cuftom, among remote nations, however 
difBcuit they may be to explain, «re neverthcks* extrjtmely interesUiig, audaro 
OQ that accouxit here noticed. 

X X 
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The \iidth c^ the river at this place was full three quarters 
of a mile ; and the stream, \iiiere strongest^ ran with d^ ra- 
pidity (^ seven or eight miles an hour; and the water was as 
ttuck and muddy as if the heaviest torrents of nun had just 
descended, whereas, in &ct, there had not &ilen ^ shower for 
many months. 

TTie length of that part of the canal which lies between the 
£u-ho and the Yellow river, and which we had now sailed over, 
is about two hundred English miles. The natural slope of 
the country being from North to South, the prcgectcn^ of this 
work seem to have fixed upon the middle point, or nearly so, 
between these two rivers, for the commencemait of their ope- 
radcKis : so that, from this middle point to the northward, or 
rising part of the country, they have been imder the necessity, 
in onler to preserve their level, of cutting down to the depth 
of thirty, fort}% and even to seventy feet, below the surfece; 
whilst from the same point to the southward, or descending 
part of the country, they have been obliged to force up the 
water between immense banks of earth and stone, fer above 
the level of the flat surface ; consisting almost entirely of lakes, 
swamp, and morass. The quantity of human labo^r that 
must have been employed, in amassing together the diflferait 
materials that compose this immense aqueduct, covdd not 
have been supplied, in any reasonable length of time, except 
in a country where millions could be set to work at the nod 
of a despot. The greatest works in China have always been, 
and still continue to be, performed by the accumulation of 
manual labour, without the assistance of machinery, excq)t 
on very particular ^Dccasions, where some mechanical power 
may be absolutely necessary to be brought in aid of human 
strength. Thus, where canals are can^ over surfaces tiiat 
are too hiUy and uneven to admit of one continued level, they 
descend from place to place, as it were by steps, at each of 
w hich is an inclined plane ; the height from the upper canal 
to the lower being generally fit)m six to ten feet ,' and the 
angle of the plane fo)m forty-five to fifty degrees. All vessels 
navigating such canals must be hoisted up these planes by the 
assistjmce of upright capstans, without which it would scarcely 
be possible to get those of large dimensioiis, together with 
their cargo, out of one canal mto the other; and they tre 
gently lowered m the same manner. This awkard contriv- 
ance may, perhaps, less imply the ignorance of locks or other 
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methods practised elsewhere, than the unwillingness of the 
government to suflfer any innovation that might be the means 
of depriving many thousands of obtaining that scanty subsist- 
caice which they now derive from their attendance at these 
capstans. However slightly such a notion may be held in 
Europe, there can be no doubt that a general introduction of 
madblnery into China, for the purpose of fecilitating and ex- 
pediting M)our, would, in the present state of the country, be 
attended with the inost pernicious and distressing conse- 
quences; were it only for this simple reason, that, despising, 
as they affect to do, bH foreign commerce, the denrnid for the 
products of machinery, however much they might be reduced 
in price, would notbe encreased, whilst tliat of manuel labour 
would be considerably diminished. 

Sensible as the Chi^ese seem to be of the advantages derived 
from an easy conununication between the different parts of 
the empire, by means of canals, it is die more surprising what 
the motives could have been tiiat, till this moment, have re- 
strained them from facilitating an intercourse by means of good 
roads, in such parts of the country as have no inland naviga- 
tions. In ihjs respect they fall short of most civilized 
nations. Except near the capital, and in some few places 
ivhere the juncticm of the grand canal with navigable rivers is 
interrupted by mountainous ground, there is scarcely a road 
in the whole country that can be raiiked beyond a foot-path. 
Hence it happens that, in the northern provinces, during whi- 
ter, it is impossible to travel with any degree of ease, conve- 
nience, or safety ; all the canals to the northw^d of the Yellow 
river, which runs from 34^ to 35^ latitude being frozen up. 
It is eqimlly surprising that their ingenuity lias not extended 
itself to the invention of sledges, or some sort of carriages suit- 
able for travelling on ice, which other nations have converted 
into the best of roads.* 

♦ I infer that such is not the practice in China, from the manner in 
irhich the Dutch embassadors were conveyed to and from the capitaUti 
the middle of winter. The inconveniences they suffered on this oocacslon 
are such as can scarcely be conceived to have happened in a civilized 
country. The perusal of the manuscript journal I have elsewhere no- 
ticed, conveyed to my mind the idea of a country dreary and desolate, 
and of a people indigent and distressed, without humanity, and without 
hospitality. They travelled in little bamboo chairs, carried by four men, 
who were generally so weak and tottering that they could not go througR^ 
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The continuation of the grand canal, from the Yellow river 
to the Yang-tse-kiang, was constructed upon the same prin- 
ciples as that part between the Yellow river and the Eu-ho. 
The country being level, and abounding with lakes and marshy- 
grounds, it was carried upon a mound of earth kept together 
by retaining walls of stone the whole distance, which is about 
ninety miles, being in parts not less than twenty feet above 
the general level of the country ; and the sheet of water it 
contained was two hundred feet in width, running sometimes 
at the rate of three miles an hour. Canals of communication 
supplied it from the westward ; and the superfluous water 
was let off upon the low marshes. The tops of the walls of 

the day's journey, but were obliged, frequenUy, in the middle of the 
night, to halt in an open uninhabited part of the country, where not a 
hovel of any description was to be met with, to shelter them from the 
inclemency of the weather. And it most commonly happened, that the 
lodgings appointed for their reception, at the different stages, were in 
such a miserable condition, admitting on every side the wind, rain, or 
snow, that they generally preferred taking a little rest in their bamboo 
chairs. They were surprised to find so few cities, towns, or villages in 
their route, and not less surprised at the ruinous condition in which these 
few appeared to be. Near the capital a whole city exliibited only a mass 
of ruins. In many places they found the country under water, and the 
mud hovels completely melted down. Sometimes they passed extensive 
wastes, where not a trace was visible of any kind of cultivation, nor a 
single dwelling occurred in the distance of eight or ten English miles. 
And it was not before they had crossed the Yellow river that they per- 
ceived the marks of wheel-carriages ifcprinted on the roads, whk:h were 
so little travelled upon that, they could with difficulty be traced. Here 
they met old men and young women travelling in wheel-barrows, and 
Jitters earned by asses, one being fixed between the poles before, and one 
behind. The rivers had no bridges over them ; and such as were too 
deep to be forded, they were under the necessity of crossing on rafts of 
bamboo. In short, before they arrived at the capital, the fatigue and 
hardships they had undergone considerably impaired their health, and 
the condition of their clothing was such as to excite the compassion of 
the mandarins, who made them a present of twenty sheep-skin jackets, 
dressed with the wool upon them : which, like the Hottentots, they 
wore inwards. One of these gentlemen assured me, that having satis- 
fied his curiosity, no earthly consideration should t^mpt him to imder- 
takc a second journey by land to the capital ; for that he believed the 
whole world could not furnish a like picture of, desolation and misery. 
What a contrast is here exhibited to the ease and convenience with 
which our journey was made I But the whole treatment of the Dutch 
embassy seems to have been proportioned to the degree of importance 
which the Chinese attached to the political condition Of this nation. 
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Pao.)mg.sliien were just on a level with the surface of the 
water in the canal, so that if the bank opposite to it were to 
burst, tlie whole city must inevitably be inundated. Very- 
little cultivation appeared in this low marshy country, but 
abundance of to^vns and villages, the inhabitants of which sub- 
sisted by fishing. A prodigious extent of low country on 
each side of the Yellow river, perliaps not much less than the 
surface of all England, is liable to inundations. The Chinese 
say, tlie overflowing of this river has been more fetal to the 
country than war, pestilence, or femine. The emperor 
Kaimg-shee, in order to distress a rebel in the province of 
Honan, ordered a bank to be broken down behind a city he, 
had got possession of; but the inundation was so great, that 
not only the rebel forces were destroyed, but almost half 4 
million of people were. completely swept away; and among 
these were several European missionaiies. Vast sums of 
money are expended in confining this river within its banks. 
The same emperor in his last will declares, that the sums of 
money issued annually fi^om the imperial treasury for the em- 
bankments to prevent inundations, were never less, during his 
whole i-eign, than 3,000,000 ounces of silver, equivalent to 
one million sterling. 

On approaching the Yang-tse-kiang the appearance of the 
country improved, just as it had done in the vicinity of the 
Yeliow Eiver. The town of Sau-poo, extending along the 
quay of the canal, consisted of houses that were generally two 
stories high, apparently well built, white- washed with lime, 
and kept in neat and clean order. The inhabitants were also 
better clothed than we had hitherto been accustomed to see 
them. The women were less shy in their advances ; their 
complexions were much fairer, and their features more soft 
and handsome, than any we had yet observed in the northern 
provinces. 

The walls and gates of Yang-tchoo-foo bore marks of great 
antiquity, being partly in ruins, and almost entirely overgrown 
with moss and creeping plants. A thousand vessels, at least, 
of different descriptions, were lying under its walls. Here 
we remained for die night ; and the following morning, beiiig 
the 5th of November, we launched into the grand and beautiful 
river, called th^ Yaag-tse-kiang, which at this place was about 
two miles in widtli ; but the current was so gentle, that no 
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oblatioo to the presiding deity was thought to be necessaxyJ 
The numerous islands rising out of the river, covered with 
verdiu^, the multitude of 3iips of war, of burden and of 
pleasure, some gliding down the stream, others sailing against 
it ; some moving by oars, and others lying at anchcx- ; the 
banks on eiAer side covered with towns ami houses, as fer 
as the eye could reach ; presented a prospect more varied aiKi 
chearftil than any that had hitherto occurr^. Nor was the 
canal, on the (^posite side, less lively ; for two whole days 
we were continually passing amoi^ fleets of vessels of diflferent 
constructions and dimensions; (those belongingto the revenue 
dq>artment being the largest) each capable of carryk^, at 
least, two hundred tons. Cities, towns and villages, weie 
continued along the banks withcnit intermis^on: and vast 
numbers of stone bridges were thrown across the canal, some 
having one, some two, and others three arches. The fecc 
of the country was beautifully diversified with hill and dale, 
and every part of it in the highest state of cultivation. The 
chief {H*oduce was that particular species of cotton, of a yeU i 
lowish tinge, known in Europe by the name of nankin. 

The suburbs of Sou-tchoo-foo employed us full three hours 
in passing before we reached the walls of the city, where a 
multitude of vessels were lying at anchor. The numerous 
inhabitants, that appeared upon and without the wrils of this 
extensive city, were better dressed, and seemed to be more 
contented and cheerful, than we had yet observed them in 
any other place. For the most part they were clothed in 
silk. The ladies were here dressed in petticoats, and not in 
trowsers, as they had hitherto aj^eared to the northward. 
The general fashion of the head-dress was a black satin cap, 
with a triangular peak, the point descending to the root of mo 
nose, in the middle of which, or about the centre of the 
forehead, was a crystal button. The whole face and neck 
were washed with a preparation of white lead, and the cheeks 
highly rouged ; and two vermillion spots, like wafers, were 
particularly conspicuous, one on the centite of the undter lip 
and the other on the chin. Their feet were universally squeezed 
dowiLto an unnatural size. Few females were seen among 
the immense crowds that the novelty rf the sight had brought 
t(^ther } but great numbers had assembled in the houses, 
and particularly on board the pleasure or passage jrachts. 
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with &e intention of sati^kig j4>eir curk^sity. The superior 
style of dress and the appearance of the women in public, at 
this place, so dififerent from Hie general custom of the coun^ 
try, could only be explained to us by the writings of the 
Cluistian missioimries, who observe that the concubines df 
mandarins and me^ of property are chiefly procured from the 
cities of Yang-tchoo and of Sou-tchoo, where they are edu- 
cated in the pleasing arts of singing, music, and dancing, 
aid every other accomplishment suitable to women of supe* 
nor rank, in wder to render them the more agreeable and 
feseinating. That such women are generally purchased by 
persons engs^ed in the trade, in different parts of the coun- 
try, and trained in these cities, where they are disposed of to 
the highest bidder, " this being the principal branch of trade 
" that is carried on in those two cities." How do these holy 
men reconcile so infamous a traffic among a people whom they 
have adorned with, every virtue ? a pec^le whom they have 
rendered remarkable among nations for their filial piety ! Is 
* there on earth a crime more revolting against civilizai nature, 
or more detestable to civilized society, than that of a parent 
selling his own child, and consigning her, expressly and 
voluntarily, into a state of prostitution ? Those unfortunate 
wretches who, in Eiux>pe, have by any accident reduced 
themselves to that degraded and deplorable ccaidition df be- 
coming subservient to the pleasures of a man, whom Aey 
probably detest, are generally the objects of pity, however 
their conduct may be disapproved ; but a parent, who should 
be the cause of reducing them to such a state, would be 
execrated. But the assertion is as absurd as ridiculous, and 
the writer must have been very credulous to suppose th^ die 
principal tmde of one cf the largest cities in the world, whose 
population cannot be less than a million of souls, should con- 
skt in buying and selling ladies of pleasure. Buying females, 
in the le^ way, is certainly the greatest branch of trade 
throughout China, as every woman there is bought and sold. 
ITbeae reverend gentlemen likewise inform us, with great in- 
differcnqe^ that if a nwi be desux)us of having a male child, and 
his wife ^uld happen to be barren, he will purchase one of 
these concubines for the sole pmpose of getting an heir ; and, 
when this is accomplished, he either provides her with a hus- 
^d, or turns her adrift. Such are the moral virtues of the Chi- 
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nese, compared with u^iom all other nations have beoi ac- 
counted barbarous.* 

To the west o( Sau-tchoo-fbo is a range of mountains 
higher than any we had yet seen, well covered with wood ; 
and an extensive lake stretches along thek base, &med in 
China for its picturesque beauties, and for its fish. We wcHild 
gladly have made a party of pleasure to this deli^tfui spot ; 
but innumerable objections, as usual, were started by our 
conductors, on the score of delay that such an excursicai 
would occasion. 

The two great products of this part of the country are rice 
and silk ; the former of which, at this time, they were busily 
employed in reaping. Plantations of the mulbary-tree were 
extended on both sides of the canal, and into the country, be- 
yond the reach of sight. They appeared to be of two distinct 
species ; the one, the common mulbeny^ moms nigra, and the 
other having much smaller leaves, smooth and heart-shaped, 
and bearing a white berry, about the size of the field straw- 
berry. The latter had more tlie habit of a shrub, but the 
branches of neither were suffered to run inta strong wood, 
being frequently pruned in order that the tnmk might annually 
throw out young scions, whose leaves were considered to be 
more tender than such as grew from old branches. Another 
reason was also assigned for this operation. A tree, when left 
to itself, throws out the greatest part of its leaves at once, in the 
spring of the year, but if the thick wood be cut out fix)m time 
to time, new leaves will continue to push below the parts so 
cut offduring the whole season; and, accwdingly, the Chi- 
nese are particularly attentive to prune afix^sh in the au- 
tumn, in order to obtain a supply of young leaves m the after 
spring. The thermometer at this place, on the 9th of No- 
vember at sun-rise, stood at 64°, and at noon, in the shade, 
at 70°. 

It \v;\H in this part of the canal where the bridge of ninety- 
one arches, mentioned in the sixth chapter, was thrown across 
the arm of a lake that joined the canal. I lament exceedingly 
that we passed tiiis extraordinary fabric in the night It hap- 

• It may be observed of almost all the writings of ^be missionaries concerning 
China, that virtues of so trifling a nature, as hardly to deserve the name, have 
met their unqualified praise, whilst enormous vices have either been palliated or 
passed over in silence.' 
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planed to catch the attentioii of a Swiss s^rvabt who, as th^ 
yacht glided along, began to count the arches ; but fincUng 
them increase in number, much beyond his expectation, and, 
at the same time, in dimeuMons, he ran into the cabin, calling 
out with great eagerness, " For God's sake, gentlemen, come 
** upon deck; for ho^ b a bridge such as I never saw before; 
^^ it has no end.'' Mr. ^Jbxwell and I hastened upon deck, 
and, by the &int li^t, could sufficiently distinguish the arches 
of a bridge running parallel with the eastern \mik of the canal, 
across thearm of a vastlake, with which the navigation thus 
communicated. From the highest point, or what appeared ta 
ustobe the central arch, I counted for^-five to the end; here 
they w&acydry small; but the central arch I guessed to be 
about thirty feet high and^orty wide; and the whole length of 
the bridge I calculated to be about half a mile. The omstruc- 
tbn of such a brieve, in such a situation, could obviously 
have been employed for no other purpose than that of opening 
a free communication with the lake ; and, at the same time, ^ 
avoiding the labour and expense of accumulating material^ 
sufficient for making a solid embankment. 

After sailing a great part of the day through a forest of mul'* 
berry trees, planted with much regularity, we arrived on the 
lOth at the city of Hang-tchoo^foo, the capital of the province 
of Tche-kiang. Here that tnanch of the grand canal 'which 
communicates with the Yang-tse-kiang terminates in a large 
commo^ous bason, at this time crowded with shipping. 
From this bascm a number of smaller canals, passing through 
arches turned in the walls, and intersecting th^ city in every 
direction, are finally united in a lake beyond the western wall, 
called the See^ho. The natural and artificial beauties of this 
lake fio* exceeded any thing we had hitherto had an q)portunity 
of seeing in Chma. The mountains surrounding it were lofty, 
^d broken into a variety of forms that were highly picturesque; 
and the valleys were rk^y clothed with trees of different kinds, 
unong which three species were remarkably striking, not only 
by then* intrin^c beauty, but also by the OMitra^ they formed 
with thraiselves and the rest of the trees of the fewest. These 
were die Saurus Camphora or camphor tree, the Croton Sebi- 
ferum or tallow tree, and the Thuia Orientalis or arbor vitae. 
The bright shining green foli^ of the first, mingled with the 
purple leaves of the second, and overtopped by the tall and 
statdy tree of life, of the deepest green, produced a pleasing 

y y 
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efifect to the eye ; and the laivliscape was rendered ^ mom 
interesting to the mind, by Uie v-ery singular and diversified 
appearance of several repositories of the dead, upon the sl(^uig 
sides of the inferior hills. Here, as wdJ as elsewhere, the 
sombre and upright cypress iv-as destined to b^ the melanchcdy 
companion of tlie tombs# Higher still, among the woods, 
avenues had been opened to admit of rows erf small blue 
houses, supported.on white colonnades, which, on examina- 
tion, \\ ere also found to be mansions of the dead. Naked 
coffins of extraordinary thickness were every where lying upon 
the surface of tlie ground. 

The lake that extended from the waHs of the city to the feet 
of the mountains, and threw its numerous arms into the wood* 
ed valleys, was the seat of pleasure,- as well as of profit, to the 
inhabitants of Hang-tcboo-fbo. These amusements, however, 
of floating upon barges in tlie lake are principally confined to 
one sex : few women, except those of loose character, icMl 
in the parties of men. How miserable, or, at best, how httk 
interest can be raised in that state of society where no social 
intercourse of the sexes exbts ! where sentiment, nrce fiseling^ 
and the sport and play of the softer passions^ are totally un- 
known, and where reason and philosophy are at so low an ebb! 
In more enlightened countries, when age may have weakened 
the ardour of joining in the sprightly female circfe, cm* inclina- 
tion lead to more serious conversations, numberless resources 
are still left to exercise the feculties erf the mind, and society 
may alwjg^s be had for such as can relish 

" The feast of reason, and the flow of soul.** 

But in China, the tenor of their conversation must be always 
ncariy the same ; turning chiefly on the affeirs of the neigp- 
bourluxxl, the injustice of the magistrates, the tricks and stra- 
tagems of the crafty merchant, or of the low mechanic. In 
en^ertamments given by those who can affiHtl to drink wine, it 
is seldom serv^ round as in other countries ; but a number 
of puerile contrivance* arc practised to determine which of the 
party is to drink, as in the case I have alreatfy noticed of the 
game of the fingers/ Thus, a nosegay is passed round from 
hand to hand, whilst a man in an adjoining room beats a drum 
or the gong, and he who happens to hold the nosegay when 
tlie instrument ceases must drink a cup of wine. Many other 
mctlioda stiil more childish are resorted to, in order to pass the 
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thhe, and to give a zed: taiiieB' wine ; but tibe usual resource 
kere^ as wellas ^seiiphei^e, against the tedioustiess of time, is 
^rming. An attachment to tins vice accompanfes the lowest 
Chinese whemvqr he goesu It is swd, tl^at, in obc of our 
Eastern colonies, where Chinese are encouraged to settle, they 
pay to the government the annual siim often thousand (k)llars 
far a licaise tQ keep gamingt^es and sell opium. 

Our poote being necessarily delayed tar two days at this 
place, on account of an intervening neck of land, over which 
att 'fl^B ba^age was to be transported, I prevailed upon our 
good.natiu^d companion Vaa-ta^gin to .make a party to the 
lake See-hOy to which he readily assented ; and this was the 
only exciusfcn that we had in the ccmrse of tte whde journey. 
We had a splendid yacht, and another made fest to it, to serve 
as a kitdien ; Ae dinner b^an the instant we went on board, 
and ceased cmly when we stej^ped a-shore. It consisted of at 
teist a hmtdred dishes in succession, among which were ex- 
cellent eels, firesh caught in die lake, and dressed in a variety 
of ways ; yet the water was clear as crystal^ Vast numbers of 
|»ai^s were saUing to and fro, aU gaily decorated with paint 
and gilding and streaming colours; the parties within them 
apparei^y ^ inpursuit of picture. The margins of the lake 
were studded with light aerial buildings, among which one of 
tn6re solidity arid of greater extent than tjie rest v«^as said to 
belong to the emperor. The grounds were enclc»ed with 
brick wattis, and mosdy planted with vegetables and fruit trees ; 
but in some there appeared to be colkctions of such shrubs 
and flowers as are most esteemed in the country, Am(Mjg the 
fruits we got at this place wras the Jambo or rose apple ; and, 
for the first time, fresh fit^m the trc^, but not yet perfectly ripe, 
two^)ecies of changes, the common China, and the 3mall one 
usually called the M^darin orange ; pomegranates^ bananas 
very indifferent, and melons equally bad; apricots fer fix)m 
being equd to those of oiu* own coimtry ; a large plum, re- 
Bemblin^ tile egg plum, also indifferent, and peaches that 
midit have been much improved b^ judicious cukure ; apples 
and pears &at ki England we should have no hesitation in pro- 
nouncing execrably bad ; and a species of 'fruit, imknown to 
'fiH of us, which the Chinese called Zee-tse, of a svreet sickly 
taste when ripe, otfierwise most insufferably astringent. Some 
<rfthe gentlemen thought they saw hazel-nuts among the shrub- 
bery, but it is wm^ than prpbable that they were mistaken. A 
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few bad grapes ifveie sometimes brought to bsditthepaitf 
who went fitxn hence to Clui>-6an met widi abundanoe erf* this 
fruit, and of veiy good quaUty, growing upc»istandanb erect-, 
ed in the several canals, and forming a shade, under wiuch the 
barges could pass. 

Amongthe most conspicuous of the shrubs, on the bonhis 
of the lake See-ho, was tbt Hilnscus Mutabilis, die Hibiscua 
Syriaeus, die S3Tinga Vulgarises common Iilac,ttid the paper 
i^ulbeny; we obser^also a species of Mimosa, a Crotulana, 
Cratasgus, Rosa, Rhamnus, Samtmcus, Juniper, and die cotton 
plant Q£ flowers we particularly noticed a large purple- 
coloured double poppy, which, with the Ndumbium that grew 
here in all thepoads, and a species of Pasonia, appearmostfie- 
quendy on the large dbeets oT painted paper used fix- coverii^ 
die walls of their apartments. A great variety of balsams were 
also in flower, a i^)ecies of Amaranthus, a Xeranthemum, and 
Gnaphalium. I mention only such {dants as caught the eye in 
passing : for our Chinese companions, who had a much better 
.appetite for the eels of the lake, and other good things they had 
taken care to provide, than for botany, had no noticm <rf being 
detained by a bush or a flower. 

The next day lieutenantrcolonel, now general, Benson, 
doctor Gillan, and mysdf accompanied by a milkary oifeor 
and his wderly, rode over the neck of land, to look at the 
yachts that were preparing for our future journey. As it was 
rather late before we returned, I proposed that we shouWpass 
through the city, as I had done die day before, with our con- 
ductor ¥an, which would save us half the distance. The ofi* 
«cer perceiving our intention, endeavoured to draw us off to 
the ri^ ; but finding us persevere, he whi^)ered the ordet^i 
who immediately pushed fiwward towards the gate. Aware 
that the intention^ this measure was to shut the gate against 
us, we sjmrred our horses and followed him ; up(m which 
the officer and his orderiy set up such a hue and cry that the 
whde suburbs were presentiy in a state of commoticHi. 1^ 
gates were instantiy shiit and surrounded by a crowd. Withm 
ail was confusion. Message alter message' ^vas diqiafecl^d to 
Ae governor, the gpngs were beat, and the guards were drawn 
out in every part m the city. lassured them there wasnodiii^ 
to fear; that we weit only three, and had iiQOth^fJ^;^ but 
to pass to our yachts. During this time our mandarjp of ww 
in presence of th6 wJicJe popidace, was down on his'Joiees 91 
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tl^ dirt, fintbefoi^ one and then anotfaa*, intreadngustogive 
up die pdnt ; so mean and despicable have the maxims of the 
government made these people. At loigth om* friends Van 
and Chou, widi the interpreter and a numerous train erf soldi^s 
and attendants, made their appearance, and pretended to enjoy 
the joke of three Englishmen having caused so much alann to 
OIK of their strongest cities, which atthat Anehad a earrison 
of three thousimd men within its walls. On expressmg our 
surprise at such unnecesssuy precauticm, Van (K>served, that 
our ccmductor did not know us so well as he did, and, as he 
was responsible for our safe return, he would rather have tra- 
velled us all night through the country than brought us among 
the crowd in the streets^ when thetiew viceroy of Canton (who 
travelled with i|s from hence) heard of this affiur, and imder- 
stood fixjm our conductors that tl^ English found great plea- 
sure ill walking and looking about them (a plea^tue of which 
a Chinese can fona no idea) he immediately gave orders that 
the gentlemen in the train of die embassad(»- should wSk 
whenevo- they pleased without any molestation. 

In the city of Hang-tchoo-ftx), being pardculaiiy ^oned for 
its silk-trade, we were not surprised to meet witK extensive 
^jbK^isapi^waiidioi^ses; inpomtof size, and the stock contained 
within d^m, they might be said to vie with the best in Lon-. 
don. In some of these were not fewer than ten or twelve per- 
sons serving behind the coimter ; but in passing through the 
whole ci^ not a sin^e won^an waiJ visible, either within doors 
fw wthout. The crowd gf people, composed of the other 
sex {^peared to be litde inferior tp that in the great streets in 
Pekin. Here, though mosthr narrow, they h^ in other res^ 
pects mudi the advantage of those in the capital, being paved 
with broad flag-stones, resembling the Merceria cf Venice, or 
courts ci the strand, Cranbumr Alley b rather too wide fgr 
a Chinese street, but those of this city were equally wdl paved^ 
They appeared to be kept extremely neat and dean. In 
every shqp were exposed to view silks of di&rent manu&c-r 
tures, dyai cottons and nankins, a great variety ci En^&sh 
i:»*oad-cloths, chiefly howpver blue and scarlet, used for winter 
ploaks, for chajrrcover^ and for caipets ; and also a quantity 
of peltry, intended for the northern markets. The rest of the 
houses, in the public streets through which we passed, con- 
sisted of butdhers, and bakers' ^ops, fishmpngers, dealers in 
fic^ and Qther grain, ivory-cutten^ dealep ip Wier^ ware^ 
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tea-hoosesy cooks* drops, and cofiui-makers; the last of which* 
is a trade of no small note in China. The population erf the 
city alone, I should suppose, from its extent and appearance, 
to be not much inferior to that of Pckin ; and the number <rf 
inhabitants in the suburbs, with those tJiat constantly resided 
upon the water, were pcrliaps nearly equal to those within the 
walls. 

Here our conductor Sun-ta-gin took his leave, after having 
introduced to the embassador the new viceroy of Cantcm, who 
was now to accompany the embassy to the seat of his govern- 
ment. His manners appeared to be no less amiabk than those 
of the minister. He had travelled post from Pekin, and, with 
many assurances on the part of the emperor of the highest 
satisfaction he had derived from the embassy, he brought an 
additional present from him to his majesty, consisting of gdd 
tissued silks,* purses taken from his own person, and tiie card 
of happiness. This is an ornamented piece of paper neatly 
folded up, and having in the centre the character foo, or hap- 
piness, inscribed by the empercx^'s own hand, and is considered 
as the strongest mark a sovereign of China can give to another 
prince of his friendship and affection. Another card was given 
to the embassador, of a similar import, as a testimony of his 
approbation of the conduct of the embassy ; which was finrther 
confirmed by a present of silks, tea, fens, and other trinkets, to 
everj^ hidividual of it. 

A' few miles beyond the city we again took shipping on the 
river Tcheng-tang-chiang, which might jM-obably be caBed an 
estuary, the tide rising and feHing six or seven feet at the place 
of embarkation, which was not very distant from the Yellow 
sea. After seven days of tedious navigation (if dragging by 
main strength, over a pebbly bottom, on which the boats were 
constantly aground, and against a rapid stream, could be so 
called), we came to its source, near tlie city of Tchang-shan- 
shicn. But its banks were not deficient in beautiful views and 
picturesque scenery : the general surface of the country was 
mountainous and romantic; but well cultivated in ^1 such 
places as would admit the labours of the husbandman. One 
city alone occurred in the course of seven days ; but we passed 
numerous villages, situated in the vallies and the gtens between 
the ridges of mountains ; and fishermen's huts were constantly 
in view. There was here no want of trees, among which the 
Tuoi^ common were the taUow-ti'ee ^d tlie camplioTj^ cedars. 
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fir% and the tall acnd majestic arbor vitae. Groves of orange^i 
citrons and lemons were abundantly interspersed in the little 
vales that sloped down to the brink of the river; and few of 
the huts were witliout a small gai^den and plantation of iobacco. 
Tlie larger planes were planted with the sugar-caiie. We had 
thu6 far passed du'ough.tlie country without having seen a 
single plant of the tea-shrub ; but here we found it used as a 
common plant for hedge-rowsio divide the gardens and fruit 
groves, but not paiticularly cultivated for its leaves. 
/ At the city of Tchang-san-sliien we liad again a neck of 
land to cross, in order to join the barges that were prepared 
on another river failing towaidsthe westward, by which a con* 
nexion was formed with the usual route from Pekin to Canton, 
from whence we had deviated at the Yang-tse-kiang river, on 
account of some of the suite being intended to join the Hin- 
dostan in the harbour of Tchu-san. We were the less sorry 
for this deviation, as it gave us an opportunity of seeing a part 
of the country over which £here is no general communication 
with the grand route. In passing this neck (rf land, on a very 
fine causeway, judiciously led dirough the defiles of the moun- 
tains, we first observed the terrace system of agriculture, so 
frequently mentioned in the writings of the missionaries. The 
Chmese seem to entertain a particular aversion against spwing 
or planting on sloping ground, and, accordmgly, when such 
occurs, they level it into a number of terraces, one rising above 
the other, which they support by stone walls, if the earth 
should not be thought sumcientiy strong for the purpose. 
The great conveniency of leading the water from the upper- 
most to the lowest terrace, without losing any of its nutritive 
effects 6y a rapid course, seems to have suggested diis mode 
of preparing die ground. In a hot and dry country, vegeta^ 
tion becomes languid without the command of water; ^id I 
observed that, on the uppermost terrace, there was invariably 
a tank or reservoir to coUect the waters falling from the upper 
parts of the hills. The expense of labour, that had evidently 
been employed on such terraces, was so gieat as to make any 
suitable return to the husbandman apparentiy impossible; and 
still less so in other places, where tlie hills were completely 
dug away to the skeleton rocks, and the soil carried upon the 
w^arshy ground at their feet. 

Widiall this industiy it might be concluded, from thp gene- 
ral appearance of the people, that they merely gained a Siib- 
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nstence. It tras with the utmost difficulty that the officers of 
government could procure, in the whde city wMch we last 
derarted from, a sufficient number of chairs for themselves 
ttld those gentlemen of the embassy who preferred to be thus 
carried, and horses for the rest For the solcUers," indeed, that 
composed his excellency's guard, they had prepared a sort of 
open bamboo chair, fixed between two pedes, and meant to 
be cairied shoulder-height But the soldiers, squeezed into 
these litde chairs, and ele^'ated ia the air, with their fishers 
and their firelocks, soon perceived that they cut such ridicu- 
lous figures, and that tne poor wretches who carried them 
were in so miserable a condition, both with' regard to their 
clothing and their habit of body, that, ashamed to be thus 
dra^d along, they presently dismoimted, and insisted, in 
their turn, upon carrying the Chinese. Our conductcM^ af- 
fected to OHisider this as a good joke; but others were evi- 
dently netded at it, supposing it might have been meant as a 
kind of oblique reflection on the indifferent accommodations 
that had been provided at this place for the embassador and 
his retinue ; wh^h were, however, the best that it was possible 
for them to procure by any exertions. 

Having nnished tlus land journey, of about twenty-four 
miles, in the course of the day, we lodged at Eu-shan-shein, 
a small .city of mean appearance ; and the following day em- 
barked on flat-bottomed barges, remarkably long and narrow, 
on the river Long-shia-tcxig ; but two complete days of heavy 
rain obliged us to remain quietly at anchor. 

On the 24th of November we dropped down the river, 
which by the rains was swelled to an enormous size,^ and in 
some places had overflowed its banks, though in general high 
and rockv, composed of a deep brown-colourj^ fi-eestone. 
Several nce-mills were so completely inundated, that their 
thatched roofs were but just visible above the surfece of the 
water ; others were entirely washed away ; and the wrecks of 
them scattered upon the banks of the river. A vessel of our 
squadron was upset upon theroof of one of these millis. 

During two days' sail, the surface of the country was hilly 
and well wooded with camphors, firs, and tallow-trees ; but 
as we approached the Po-yang lake, a small inland sea, it began 
to assume the uniform appearance of an extended marsh, 
without any visible marks of cultivation : here and tliere a few 
small huts, standbg on the brink of pools of water, with tw ice 
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^<he number of small boats floating or drawn up on shore, suf- 
ficiently indicated the occupation of the inhabitants. In this 
-part of the country we had an opportunity of seeing the various 
means practised by the Chinese to catch fish : rafts and other 
floating vessels with the fishing corvorant : boats with move, 
able pMik6 turning on hinges, and painted so as to deceive 
fishes on moon^light nights, and entice them to leap out of the 
water upon the planks ; nets set in every form ; and wicker 
baskets made exactly in the same manner as thos6 used in 
Evirope. Large gourds and blocks of wood were floating 
on the water, in order to familiarize the various kinds of water, 
fowl to such objects, which gave the Chinese an opportunity, 
by sticking their heads into gourds or earthen pots, and keep- 
ing their Ixjdies imder water, to appraich the birds in a gen- 
tle manner sufficiently near to takfe them by the legs and draw 
them quietiy under the water ; a method which is said to be 
practised by the natives of South- America., 

The nearer we approached the great lake Po-yang, tlie more 
dreary was the appearance of the country ; and for the dis- 
tance of ten miles around it, or at least on the south and west 
sides, was a wild waste of reeds and rank * grasses, such as 
the scirpus, cyperus, and bulrushes, interrupted only by stag- 
nant pools of v^rater. Not a human dwelling of any descrip- 
tion was to be seen. This place may justly he considered a^ 
the sink of China, into which rivers fall from every point of 
the compass. It is scarcely possible for the imagination to 
form to itself an idea of a more desolate region than that 
which surrounds the Po-yang lake. The temperature was 
so reduced, by the circumambient waters, that ou the 27th 
November, with drizzling showers, the thermometer was 
down to 48^ in the forenoon. We sailed near four whole 
days over the same kind o^ country, and came, towards 
the evening of the last, to the city of Nan-tchang-foo, the 
capital of Kiang-see, where we observed from four to five 
hundred of the revenue vessels lying at anchpr. We waited 
at this place a few hours, to take an the necessary jprovi- 
feions, and to receive a present of silk, tea, and some other 
trifles, from the viceroy. We were told of a famous tem- 
ple in the neighbourhood of tlie city; (but we had no cu- 
riosity to go out of the w^y to see it) which Was dedicated 
to the man who, as we t^ve already observed, made his 
apotheosis comfortably in his own house ; that there was 
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a well belonging to this temple, full of large snakes, whom 
the piiests venerate, and to whom they admoni^ the people, 
to inake sacrifices, as being children of the drag<His, which^ 
if not constantly appeased by oblations to these t&ir offspring, 
would destroy the whole world. Thus, in all countries 
where votaries of superstition are to be found, will knaves 
be met with to take advantage of their weakness. The 
priests of this temple are said to have made one observation, 
which is perhaps no superstition, that, when these water 
snakes appear on the surface, nuns ainl inundations are sure 
to fidlow. I tock advantage, however, of the short delay, to 
go on board one of the revenue vessds, &ad to measure the 
capacky of its hold. It was in length 115 feet, breadth 15 
feet, and depthG feet ; the sides straight and the width nearly 
the same fore and aft ; sfk that the burden might £urly be 
e.stimated at 250 tons. Indq)endent, therefore, of the innui> 
merable smdl craft, there were lying before tiiis city, 100,009 
tons of lshi{^iii|;, 

, The city of Nanrtclm^g-foo 13 situated upon die left bwik 
of the river Kan-kiang-ho, falling fr<nn the southward into 
the Poryang lake. It i^vas here about five hundred yards in 
width, against the stream of which we made a rapid progress 
%vith a brisk breeze, For the first sixty miles the country 
was flat and uncultivated, except in places where we observ^ 
a few fields of rice. But there was no want dF peculation* 
Towns and vilk^s 'w^re cc«istantiy in sight, as were also 
jnanufactories of earthen ware, bricks and tiles. The ferther 
we advanced up the river, the more populous Avas the country, 
the more varied and a^^^le the surface, and die more ex- 
tended the cultivation. Xbe bank3 were skirted with large 
trees, that cast a cool and comfortable, sjiade on the walks 
beneath. Of these, some w^e willows, others camphors, 
but by fer the greatest number were the Yang*tchoo, a lai^ 
spreading tree that threw its branches down to tiie ground, 
where, like the Ficus Indicus, of wliich indeed it was a va* 
ricty, they took root and beqane stems, 

At\he city Kei-shui-shien, which like most cities in China 
offered little Mxathy of remark, the river divided into two 
brandies ; and at Kjn-gan-foo, a city of the first order, which 
we passed die same night, by die river contracting suddenly, 
the current became stronger and of courae our prepress slower* 
To track the barges it ^\^as necessary again to press anumbey 
"^ men ; here, however, it jmy be observed, they under. 
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ttxA^the service with more wiUingnesd Aan to the northward. 
The river meandered tiirough a mountakioiis and barreh 
eoimtry, rich only in pictm'esque beauty which^ though 
l^edsing to tiie eye of the artist and coniK)isseur) has less 
charms for the philosopher, who finds more real beauties to 
exist in a scfil, however tame and unif(»m, that can be rtn* 
dered subservient to the usesof man. 

On the 3d rf November we a^roached that part of the 
river, which, on account of the numerous ship-wrecks that 
have h^pened there, k hdd in no small degree of dread by 
the Chinese. They call it the Shee-pa-tan, or the eighteen 
cataracts : which are torrents formed by ledges of rock nm- 
ning across the bed of tiie river. They have not, however, 
any diing very terrific in them ; not one being half so dan- 
gerous as the M at London bridge about half-ude. But tte 
Clunese have no great de^erity m the roanagemrat of their 
yessds. Th^ are so easily alarmed, that they frequently 
miscarry through timidity, when a litde recdlection and rcso- 
hiticm would have seciu^d them success. The moontams^ 
between which the river was hemmed in, were covered with 
ht^ts of the larch fir; the glens and valleys abounded witfi 
the bamboo, cf ^iWch we here observed two species, cuiethc 
same that is common in other parts of the East, and the 
second much smaller in its growth, sddom exceeding the 
height of ten feet ; and Ae fitxies of its small stem are mwe 
hard and solid d^m those of die other species. The Chinese 
use it in the finer parts of such household furniture and odier 
articles as are constructed of banUxx). From the mai^ins of 
the river, to the feet of tte forests, the lower parts <rf the 
inountMns were <:overed with cq)pice; amcm^wluch the most 
common shrub bore a dose resemUancc to uie tea plant, and 
according the CMnese called it the tcha-wha, or flower of 
t€a. It was the camellia sesanqua erf Thunberg, to which 
Aey had given the same name (not bekig very nice in specific 
distinctions) as to the camellia japonica <rf Linnaeus. From 
the nut (rf the former, not unlike to, thou^ somewhat smaller 
Aan the chesnut, a very pl^sant oil is exMessed and used 
for similar purposes to the Florence <»1 in Europe. 

This intricate part of the river, where innumeraUe pcunted 
rocks occurred, some above, some even with, and ^5(^he^ 
ju^t below, the surface of the water, required two long dajr^s 
sail with a fair breeze ; and the f^db became more rapid and 
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dangerous the £irther we advanced. At the fifteenth cataract 
we perceived two or three vessels lying against the rocks, 
with their flat-bottoms ui^)ermost; a terriUe sight for our 
bargemen, who, like the countryman in the fable, instead of 
applying the shoulder to the wheel, began to implore the 
assistance of the river god, by sounding the gong, in order 
to rouse his attention, and by regaling his ol&ctory nerves 
with the smoke of sandal- wood match^ ; so that had we been 
dropping down the stream, instead c^ going against it, thorew^ 
every reason to apprehend that our barge would have shared 
a similar fete; for it received many a gentle rub against 
the rocks. 

The appearance of tlie country in the neighbourhood of 
die cataracts was extremely beautiful. The transparent of 
the stream, the boki rocks finely fi-inged with wood, and the 
varied forms of the mountains, called to mind those delight- 
fijl streams that ai^ discharged from the lakes erf the nortfcm 
counties of England. Like these too, thq Kan-kiang4io 
aI)omided with fish, not however with the ddicious trout, 
but one of much less flavour, a species of perch. Great num- 
bers of rafts were floating on the river with the fishing cor- 
vorant^ and we observed that he seldom dived without suc- 
cess. For the whole distance of three days' journey, the 
hilly country bcadering oh the river produced very litde but 
the camellia sesanqua, which appeared to be every where of 
spontaneous growth. 

We lialted on the 6di of December, late in tlie evening, 
before the city of Kan-tchoo-foo, which is remarkable for 
nothing that I could leani, except for the great quantity of 
vamish-trces, the Rhus vemix I suppose, tihat are cultivated 
in the neighbourhood. In the course of tlie journey we had 
jpicked up two varieties of tlte tea-plant, tidken out of the 
ground and potted by our own gardener ; and which, being 
in good growing order, were intended to be sent to Bengal 
as soon as occasion might serve after our arrival at Canton. 
Knowing we should be humed away, as usual, in the morn- 
ing, and wishing to procure a few young plants of the varnish 
tree, I prevtuled on our good fi*iend* V an-ta-gin to di^atch 
some person for tliat purpose, to add to those of the tea-plant 
and the camellia se^mquar. Van made application to the men 
in oflice at tiiis place, with the best intention of serving us ; 
but tliese geotiy, either conceiving that their compliance 
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aught be treascm to the state, ch- else, in the true spirit of the 
nation, determined to play a trick upon the strangers, cer- 
tainly procured the plants, and sent them on board in pots^ 
just as we were departing the next mcMiiing. In a short 
time they all began to droq), the leaves withwered, and, on 
examination; it was found that not a single plant among them 
had the least portion of a root, being nothing mcM^ thansmall 
branches of trees, which, from the nature of the wood, were 
ijtot likely, nor indeed ever intended, to stinke root 

From Kan-tchoo-foo the fece of the country became more 
uniform and suitable for the labours of agriculture ; and, 
accordingly, we found a very small portion of it unoccupieck 
Wheat, about six inches above ground, and extensive plan- 
tations of the sugar cane fit for cutting, were the chief arti- 
cles under cultivation : and die farther we advanced to the 
southward, the mcwre abundant and extended were those of 
the latter. The canes were remarkably juicy, and their joints 
from six to nine inches in length, 1 o express the juice 
from t|jpm, and convert it into a consistent mass, temporary 
mills were erected in different jdaces among the plantations* 
The process was very simple. A pair of cylinders, some- 
times of stone, but more generally of hard wood, placed 
vertically, were put in motion by oxen or buffaloes, and from 
the foot of these the expressed juice was conveyed, by a 
tube carried under the floor, into a boiler that was sunk in 
the ground at the end of the apartment, where it was boiled to 
a proper degree of consistence ; the expressed canes serving as 
fiiel. Though unacquainted with the process of refining sugar, 
the natural tendency that the syrup possesses of forming itself 
into crystals in cooling, liad su^ested to them die means of 
obtaining very fine and pure sugar-candy, which, in the mar- 
ket of Canton, is sold in a pulverized state, as white as the 
best refined sugar. The coarse syrup, usually called treacle 
or molasses, and the dregs, are not employed, as in the 
West- India idands, in the distillation of rum, but are some- 
times thrown into the still with fermented rice, in order to 
procure a better kind of Seau-tchoo or burnt wine ; the chief 
use however, of the molasses is to preserve fruits and other 
vegetable productions ; and particularly the roots of ginger, 
a conserve of which the Chinese are remarkably fond. 

The bed of the river having in the lapse of ages, settled to 
the depth of twenty, thirty, or even forty feet below tlie gc- 
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neral fcvd of the countr^^ it. became necessary to cmplojr 
aome artificial means of obtaining the waler for the purpose- 
of farigation. The contrivance made use of to raise it to the 
height of the banks was simple and ingenious ; and from 
hence it was conveyed in small channels to every part of the 
cane plantations. Of the useful machine employed for this, 
purpose, OMisisting of a bamboo Miieel which I understand 
has been adopted in America, a view and section may be seen 
am(Xig the plates accompanying Sir George Staunton's authea- 
tic account of the embassy. 1 shall, therefore, content my- 
self with observing in this place that, the axis excepted, it is 
entirely constnicted of bamboo, wiAout the assistance of a 
single nail or piece of iron : that the expense of mating it is 
a mere trifle ; that in its operations it requires ho attendance, 
and that it will lift, to the height of forty feet, one hundred 
and fifty tons of \i^ter in the course of twent}^-ft)ur hours,* 
Every plantation near this part of the river had its whee^, and 
some of them two ; and tte waiter raised by them was some- 
times cc«iveyed at once into the plots of canes, anc^ome- 
times into reservoirs, out of which it was afterwards pumped, 
as occasion might require, by the chain-pump, and carried 
to those places where it might be wanted, along small chan- 
nels coated with clay. 

Thewomen of this province were more robust than ordinary, 
and well suited, by their strength and muscular powers, to en- 
dure die hard labour and dnidgerj^ of the fiejd, which seemed 
to be their chief employment. This sort of labour, however, 
might be the cause, rather than the consequence, of their ex- 
traordinary strength and masculine form. The habitual- use of 
hard labour, to which the women are here brought up, fits 
them best to become the wives of the peasantiy in the neigh- 
bouring provinces ; and accordingly, when a Chinese farmer 
is desirous of purchasing a working Wafe he makes his ofiers 
in Kiang-see. It Avas here that we saw a woman yoked literally 
by traces to a plough, whilst the husband or master had the 
lighter task of holding ;t by one hand, and drilling in the seed 

* The water-wheels stili used in Syria differ only from those of Chi- 
na, by having loose buckets suspended at the circunafercnce» instead of 
lixed tubes. *^ The wheels of Hama," says Voln<j;y, " arc thirty-two 
*' feet in diameter. Troughs are fastened to the ciixumfercnce, and so 
•* disposed as to fall in the river, and, when they reach the^ ^^rtcx oE th^ 
" wheel, discharge the v/atcr into a reservoir.** 
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with the other. The exertion of labour, leather with tlie 

constant exposvire to the weather, in a climate situated umier 

the twenty-fifth to the twenty-ninth parallel of latitude,, have 

contributed to render more coarse and forbidding the features 

of the feir sex of Kiang-see in the formation of which, indeed, 

nature had not been too bountifiil. Like tlie women of the 

Malay nation, with whom they most probably are derived from 

one common stocky they fixed their strong black hair close to 

tl^ head by two metal skewers. Their dress, in other respecte, 

was the same as that of the men, and like these they wore 

straw sandals on their feet. Thus far by avoiding the pain 

attendant on f^shion^e feet, and enjoying the free use of theii' 

lunbs, they might be sdd to have the advant^e of the city 

ladies. It was, indeed, observed that even such as were not 

employed in the laboms of the field, but k^pt constantly at 

home for domestic purposes, were, in ^this province, equally 

exempted from the barb^ous feshion of cramping the feet. 

On the 9th we again entered a narrpw defile, and here with 

difficulty the vessels were forced along again^ a 3trong current 

and over the pebbly bottom, against whic^ they were constantly 

striking. At Nan-gan-foo, where we arrived in the evenii^, 

the river ceases to be navigable. Indeed, the whcie of the three 

last days' navigation might, with propriety, in Ei^land be 

called oj3ly a trout stream ; upon which no nation on earth, 

except the Chinese, would have conceived the idea of floating 

any kind of craft. They have, however adapted, in an admir- 

^ble manner, the form and construction of their vessels to the 

nature and depth of the navigation ; towards the upper part of 

the present river they drew only, when moderately laden, 

about six inches of water. They were from fifty to seventy 

feet in length, xiarrow and flat^bottpmed, a little-ciwred, so 

tliat they took the ground only in the middle point Yet, in 

several plapes, the water was so shallow that they could not be 

dragged o;^r until a channel had been made, by removing the 

|tones and gravel with iron rakes*. The length of this nver, 

Vrom its source at Nan-gan-fbo to the Po-yapg lake, is nearly 

three hundred English miles. The banks ir^ the low part of 

the province of Kiang-see consisted of a deep soil of black 

earth, supported on clay of a dark red or brown colour; 

denoting tte presoice^of iron. The mountains were chidiy 

of red sandstone ; and the soil of the hills, producing tlie Ca, 

mellia, wai? a brown loan^ muc^ with particlesj of mica, 
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We had now before us another land-joum^, over the steep 
and lofty mountain of Melin, whose summit is die boundary 
between the two provinces of Kiang-see and QiKm-tung ; on 
'the south side of which commences the river Pei-kiang*ho tfaat 
flows by the port of Canton, and whose mouth is femifiarly 
known in Europe by die name of the Bocca T%ris* The 
ascent of this mountain, which sbme undertook on hcn*seback 
«nd others in chairs, was made by a well-paved road, carried 
in a zig*zag manner over the very highest pcrint, where a pass 
was cut to a considerable depth through a granite rock ; a work 
that had evidently not been accomplished with any moderate 
degree of labour or expense. In the middle of the pass was 
a militaiy post, much stronger than or^nar)f, and it was <te- 
fcnded, or, more correctly speaking, it was supplied with t\^^ 
•old pieces of cannon, that had been cast, in all probability, near 
t%vo hundred years ago, perhaps by the Jesuits who first taught 
tliem an art which they seem already to have forgotten or 
neglected. 

The view from the summit towards die southw^ard, over the 
province of Cantcm, was as rich and enclianting as that on the 
<q>posite side was dreary and barren. In descending the gra- 
dual slojxi of about twelve nwles, before the moimtain had 
blended %vith the general surface of the country, there was a 
constant succession of dwellings ; so that this whole distance 
hiight almost be considered as one ctmtinued street. Half of 
the buildings consisted, however, of places of convenience, to 
which passengers might retire to obey the calls of nature ; and 
the doors, or rather the openings into such erections, were al- 
ways invitingly fronting die street. To each single dwelling, 
whetlier iilone or joined witii others, was annexed a febric <£ 
this description. Each, was constructed upon a large terrace 
cistern, Jined with such materials that no absorption could take 
place ; and straw and other dry rubbish are thrown in by the 
owners, from time to time, to prevent evaporatbn. In one q£ 
the streets of Canton is a row of buildings of tliis kind, Avhichi 
In so v/arm a climate, is a dreadfid nuisance ; but the consi- 
deration of preserving that kind of manure, which by the Chi- 
nese is considered as superior for forcing vegetation to all others, 
has got the better of both decency ^d prudence. 

All the passengers we met upon this road were laden with 
jars of oil expressed from the Camellia. In the course ci 
eighteen- miles, which is about the distaiitce from the summit 
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€i Me-Iki to die cttf of Nsn-sheun foo, we passed at least a 
tfadOa^tfid persons on dieir way to Nan-gan-foo^ each bearing 
lenor twdS^gaUonsofoil; wd smtumg these were a number 

Hscnt^ now traversed five of the provinces of China, that 
are donsid^ed among the most populous and productive m 
the empire, a g^teral ^etdi may te drawn, by taking a re- 
trospective vfew, of the state of agrioilture and the condition 
of iiiG people ; cS their habitations, dress, diet, and means of 
Bub^tence ; and scmie conclusic»i drawn as to the population 
of the country. 

It was a remark, too singular to eso^ notice, that, excq>t 
ki the nog^bourhoodof the Po-yanglake, the peasantry of the 
province in winch the capital starids wa:e more miseiable» 
th^ houses more mean and wretdied, and their lands in a 
Wc^'se state of cultivation, than in any odier part c^ the route 
*--^ remark which also agrees with tne accounts given by the 
Dutch embassy of that part of Pe-tche-lee, on the south-west 
side of the ca{Htal, dirough wUch ^y psssed. Four nuid 
WaUs) covered over with a thatch of reeds, ch- Ae sti:aw of 
millet^ or die stdiis of hdbus, compose theh-habitaticms ; and 
they fore most commonly surrounded with day walls, orwitha 
fence made of the strong slems of the bdcus sorghum* A 
parti^on of matting divides the hovel into two apsntments ; each 
of which has a snm openii^ in the wall to admit die aix' and 
light; but one door generally serves as an entrance, the closure 
rf which is ftequendy nothing more than a stnnigmat A Mue 
cotton jacket md a pwr of trowsers, a straw hat, and shoes of 
Ae same material, cwstitute the dress of the m^ority of the 
people. Matting of reeds or bamboo, a cylmdrical pUlow rf 
wood covered with leather, a kind of rug or felt Uanket made 
of the Imiry wool ^df the broad-tailed sheep, not spun s^d 
woven, but beat tc^edier, as in the process for makmg hats, 
tod sometimes a mattress stu&d with wod, hair, or straw, 
constitute their beddings Two or three jars, a few basons of 
cardien-ware of the coarsest kind, a hrge inm pot, a fiying* 
pan, and a portable stove, are the chief articles of furniture. 
Chairs and taWes are not necessary ; both men and women sit 
on their heels ; and in this posture they surround the great iron 
pot, with each a bason in his lian<k, when they take their 
meals. The poverty of their food was sufficiently indicated 
.Jyy their meagre appearance. It consists chieflv of boiled rice> 
;% 3 a. . 
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millet, or other grmn, with the addition of omons xx garlii^ 
and mixed sometimes mlh a few other v^etables that, bjr wajr 
of relish, are fried in rancid oil, extracted fixMn a variety of 
plants, such as the Sessamum, Brassica Orientalis, Cytisus 
Cadjan, a species of Dolichos, and, amon^ others^ from the 
same species of Ricinus or Palma-Christi, from which the 
Castor is draMn, and used only in Emx)pe as a powerfbl purg* 
ative. Its drastic qualities may probaWy be dimimshed by 
applying less pressure in extracting the oD, or by hsdnt, or by 
jusing it fresh, as it does not appear that the Chinese su&r any 
iiiccAvenience in its application to culinary purposes. As well 
as r could miderstand, the seeds were firet bruised, and then 
boiled in water, and the oil Aat floated on the sur&ce was 
skimmed off. Our Florence oil thw aflfected not to admire, 
having, as they said, no taste. The Chinese, like the inhabit- 
ants of the South of Europe, seem to attach a higher value cm 
oils, in proportion as age has given to them a higher degree of 
rancidity. 

Fish of any kind> in this part of the country, is a great ra- 
rity ; few are caught in the rivers oS Pe-tche-fee. We met 
with none in the whole pro\ince, except at Tien-sing and in 
the capital, whose market, no doubt, like that of London, 
draws to its centre the choice products of a very extenave cir- 
cuit. Salt and dried fish, it is true, are brought from tl^ south- 
\^'ard, as articles of commerce ; but the poor peasanttry cannot 
afford to purchase them for general use. They obtain them 
only sometimes by bartering millet or vegetables in exchange. 
A morsel of pork, to relish their rice, is almost the only kind 
of meat tliat tlie poor can affOTd to taste. They have little 
milk, and neitfier butter, cheese, nor bread ; articks of nou- 
rishment to %vhich, with potatoes, the peasantry of Europe 
owe their chief support. Boiled rice, indeed, and not bread, 
is considered as an article of the first necessity, the staff of life 
in Cliina« Hence the monosyllable fan, which signifies boiled 
rice, ent3ers into every compound that implies eating; thus 
tche-fen, the name of a meal in general, is to eat rice ; t»ieak- 
fast is called the tsao-fan or morning rice, and suppa* the ouan- 
£m or evening rice. Their principal and indeed thdr best be- 
vei^age is bad tea, boiled over and over again, as long as any 
bitter rem^s in the leaves, taken without milk or sugar, or 
any other ingredient, except, in cold weather, a litfle ginger. 
Intliis weak state, the only puipose it seems to answer is Aat 
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of carrying down the sediment of muddy water that aboimds 
in all the fet provinces of China, which tiie leaves of tea (as J 
&ncy those rf any other plant would) are found to do. Tliese 
poor creatures, howcvcTy are instructed by popular opinion td 
ascribe to it many extraordinarv qualities.*- 

It. would require a more faimUar acquaintance with the 
pec^e, and a longer residence among them, than was allowed 
to us, to explain 3ie true reason of such real poverty among 
^ peasantry in the vicinity of the capital. Perhaps, indeed, 
it may be owing, in a great degree, to the proximity of the 
court, which in all countries has Ae effect of drawing together 
a crowd of people to (X)nsume the products of the soil, without 
contributing any portion of labour towards their production. 
The encouragement that is here given to idleness and dissipa- 
tion is but top apt to entice the young peasantry in the neigh- 
bourhood from their houses, and thus rob the coimtry of its 
best hands. The spil, likewise, near the capital, is barren and 
3andy , producing few supplies beyond the wants of the several 
tenants ; .and all other necessaries of life not raised by them 
must be purchased extravagantiy dear. It is, indeed, surprisipg 
how this hnmense city, said to contain three millions of hiha- 
bitants, is contrived to be supplied at any rate, considering tlie 
very sterile and unproductive state of the country for many 
miles around it. It might not, however, be a matter of less 
astonishment to a Chinese, nor less difficult fqr him to con-, 
ceive, in what manner our own capital receives its daily sup^ 
plies, especially afier he had.observed that there is not a single 
road, by whicn London can be approached, that is not carried 
over vast tracts of uncultivated. commons and waste grounds* 

The valleys of Tartary furnish beev^ and broadrtailed sheep 
for Peldu, and gpi^ is brought by water from every part of 

♦ The simple boiling of the water, indeed) contributes greatly to tli^ 
quick deposition of earthy particles, which may have been one cause of 
the universal practice of diinking every thipg warm in China. They 
were surprised to see our soldiers and servants drinking the water of the 
Bei^io, cold, and UM them it was very bad for the stomach and bowels^ 
This com^^aii^t, ia &ct, attacked almost all the in&rior'part of the em- 
bassy, which Doctor Gillan did not hesitate to ascribe to the great impu- 
rity of the water. But the Chinese argued the point with the doctor withs 
regard to taking it cold, asking him why all the fluids of the body were 
warm, if nature had intended us to drink water and oth&i liquids in a 
cold 8)tate } They seemed tQ hs^vc foi^tten that ^ the warm-blooded 
animal^ except man^ must necessarily drink cold water. 
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the countiy, of which the government takes the precaotbn to 
lay up in store a sufficient quantity for a tweh^tnonth's con-^ * 
sumption. Of animal food, pcx*k is mostly ccmsumed. Few 
neasants are without their breed of hogs; these animals, ki« 
deed, are likewise kqpt in laiw cities, where they becooMi 
public nuisances* Badbeef in Pekin sells fixr about six«peiici& 
the pomid; mutton and pcHrk eig^*pence; le^i fowls &aA 
ducks from two to three diillings; eggs are ^eneraUy abcHit 
one penny each; small loaves of bread that sffe boiled in steam^ 
wiAout yeast or leaven,. are about four-pence a pound; rice 
$»clls usually at three«halipence or two*pence the pound ; wheat 
flour at two-pence halfpenny or three-pence; fine tea from 
twelve to thirty shilling a pound ; that of diefonDerpiice^at 
least siK^ as wm procured clandestinely for'us, not drinkable^ 
and the latter not near so good as that of abwt. six slullmgs 
in London.* There are, indeed, plenty of tea-houses in ami 
pear the capital, where the labouring people may purchase 
their cup of tea for two small cc^pcr coin (not quite a ferthii^) 
but it is miserably bad. A tolerable horse and a ms^-skve are 
psually about tlie same price, being from fifteen to twenty 
punces of silver. The article of dress worn by the cmnmod 
people is not very expensive. The peasantry are invariably 
clad in cotton ; and this article is the produce c^most of tfa^ 
provinces. The complete dress of a peasant is about fifte^ 
^shillings ; of a common tradesman three pounds ; an officer of 
government's commctfi dress ten pounds ; of ceremony abcHit 
thirty pounds; and if enriched with embroidery and gold and 
silver tissue, between two and three hundred pcmnd^ : a pSur 
of black satin boots twen^ killings; and a cap ot Ix^inet 
^bout the same sum. The price of labour, however, and par* 
ticularly in Pekin, bears no sort of proportion to the jwice of 
provisions. A mechanic in this city thinks himself well paid 
if he gets a shilling a-day , A common weaver, joiner, ^ other 
tradesman earns a bare subsistence for his fiunily ; and the bes^ 
eerv^ant^ may be hired for m ounce of silver a^mpnth, Mai^ 
are glad to give theii- services in exchange for their subsistence, 
without apy consideration in hard numey . Tobacco, being an 

• As these teas, however, were purchased by Chineset I JmveiiQ doubt 

they reserved to themselves a very large profit on the commisslgn ; for ft 

H scarcely possible that this article, the growth and produce of the middle 

* pramiceft, should bear a price wo fer beyond w}xat the vprf best sdl« ftp 

ir^Lpndpn. - .1 
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ituBsi^etisable itf^adefiMrall ranks of every age and sex, bears 
of oourse aMgh prbe in die capital. It is singular enough that 
Ihfe plam iBhould have found its way into every port of the 
world, amcMig savage as well as civilized nations, even into the 
denettg of Africa, where it was found in cc^«tant use among 
jAie BooshUtnas, a people, till very latelj^, totally unknown ; 
and it idequsdty slfigularthiit an herb of so disagreeable a taste 
fibould, hy habit, obtain an ascendancy so far over the appe- 
tite, as *iot easily to be relirkjuished. 

'The elimaite of the northern provinces is unfevourable to the 
poor peasantry; Th^ summers are so %varm, that they go 
nearly naked, and tte winters so severe, that, what with their 
poor ond scanty fere, their want of fuel, clothing, and even 
fihdier, thousands are said to perish from cold and hunger. 
In soteh a cwdhion, the ties of nature sometimes yield to self- 
presaimtion ; child^ai are sold to sav6 both the parent and off- 
jBpiing from perishing for want; and infants become a prey to 
hopeless indigence. We have seen, in the notes taken by the 
gentleman in the Dutch embassy^ how low the temperature is 
at Pefcin in the winter mondis ; and they have no coals nearer 
Aan the m6untains of Tartary, which are all brought on the 
backs of dromedaries ; of course, they are extravagantly dear. 
In feet, they are scarcdy eva* burned pure, but are crumbled 
to dust and mixed up with earth, in which state they ^ve out 
a very strong heat, but no flame, and are suitable enough for 
ti)eir small close stoves. 

' AMiough it is a principle of the Chinese government to ad- 
mit di lio distiiMjticMis among its subjects, except those that 
learning and office confer : and although the most rigid sump- 
tujury hwB have been imposed to check that tenjdency to shew 
and spfendor, which we^th is apt to assume ; and to bring as 
knuch as' possible on a level, atleast in outward appearance, all 
conditions of men ; yet, with regard to diet, there is £( wider 
diference, perhaps, between the rich and the poor of Chma, 
than in any other country. That wealth which, if permkted, 
W)uld be expended in flatteririg die vanity of its possessors, is 
now applied in the purchase of dmnties to pamper the appetite. 
Their femous ^-sing, a name signifying the life of maa (the 
pamx quinque fdium of Linnaeus; on account qf it^ supposed 
invigorating and aj^hrodisi^c qualities, was, for a length oi 
time^ weighed against gdd. The sinewy parte of stags and 
other animals, with iik fo^s of sharks, as productive pf the same 
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effects, tt^ purchased by the wealthy at encn»iGii8|£r}ces : and 
the nests that are constnicted by small swallows oa the co9^ 
oi Cocliin^chiiia, Cambodia, and other parts of the East, are 
dearer even than some kinds of gin-aii^« Most of the plants 
that grow on the sea-shore are supposed to possess an invigo^ 
rating quality, aod are, therefcoe, in constant use m picklescur 
preserves, or simply dried and cut into soups in the place c^ 
pther vegetid^les. The leaves of one of thes^ aj^^^ar^itly h 
species of that genus of sea-weed called by botanists fucos^ 
after being gatl^red, are sleq>ed in fresh water, and huog up 
to dry. A small quaintitjr trf this we^ boiled in water ^ea 
to it the con^stpnce of a jdly, and when mixed with a litUe 
sugar, the juice of an orange, ot other fruit, and set by to cool, 
I iuK)W(tf no jelly more ^reeable or refreshing* The lerfii 
about six inches long, narrow and pointed, deeply serFated, 
and the margins ciliated ; the middle part smooth, seini-tran&* 
parent, and of a leathery consistence,. The Chk^ese call it 
chin-chou. 

The great oflicers o( stptte make use of tl^^se and various 
other gelatinous viands for the. jmrpose of acquiring, as tlstsy 
suppose, a p?<^)ar degree of corpulency,* which is considered 
by them as re^)ectaUe and imposipg up(m the multitude ; oi 
a great portion of whom it may be o^erved, asFaktaff saidcrf* 
his compffliy, ** No eye hath seen such scare-crows/' It wouW 
be rare to find, among tl]ecomi|K)oalty cf China, one to emi^ 
mjre with a porter-drinking citizen or a joUy^looking fermer of 
England. They are, in^ed, naturally of a slender Jiabit d 
body and a s^pkly appearance, few having the blush of hesJth 
upon their cheekst The tables of the gpeat are covered with 
a vast variety of dishes, ccwisisting mosdy of stews offish, fi)wl 

• An old Frenchman (Coa^gny) but a disciple of the new school, hai fou^ 
•ut that the Chinese are in possession of a new science, the existence of whicB 
was not even suspected hj die enlig^htened na^ons of Europe^ Aa he has the 
merit of making Uiis wondar&l discovefy, it ia but fiur to announce it in his own 
words : " Je pense que nous demons prendre chez ciix (les Chinois) les premiert 
*> ekmeAs de la spermatologiet science toote nouveBe pour I'Europe, acacnci 
** qui int^resse I'hupanit^ en g^ral> enlui procuraat des ^ouisa^ncea quiTat^ 
*' tachent i son existence, en entretenant la sant^ et la vigueur, en rcpartnt 
^ Pabus dcs exc^s, en contribuant k I'augmentation de la popidation. fl scroit 
** digne de la solicitude dea j^veraeraena de a'^iccuper des recherches ^ 
*' poiirroient donner des copiK)issances sur une science ^ peine soupconn^e des 
•* peuples ^clair^s de I'Europe.* He then announces his knowledge iirprepawngf 
^< des petites pastines^ qui soot iiphrodisiamies, et qui conriennent aur tout aux 
*« veillards, et k ceux qui ont fait des exces :" and he concludes with the mo^ 
^f^np Intelliffence that he is not permitted to ttTetd the important acciet, ** <t^ 
r lat^r^we ViMHiffut^ ^ gCBCW^,^' 
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wad ma^y separattfy^and jobi%, with ptt>pen prop^otis of 
yegp^ables and satices of different kinds. Their beverage con^ 
msts ci tea and whiskey* bi ^i»ng dlis ardent spirit, made 
alt!K>st boding }K)t, eatHig pai^ and fruits, and smoking the 
^pe, they spend ^ grca*tet part ctf the tJay, begmning 
from the moment they rise, and continuing till they go to* 
bed. In hot weather they sleep in the middle of tfie day, 
attended l^ two servants, oi^ to fan away the fiies, ^ikI tlie 
titter to keep them cool. 

The provhice of Pe«tche-lee embraces an extent oi climate 
from 38*> to 40J® dF north latitude. The temperature is veiy 
various. In summer Fahrenheit's thermonteter is gener^Iy 
above 80^ dising die day, sometimes exceeding 90** ; and 
inutile middle x^ winter, it rcmsuns fisr many dayS' tc^ther 
below thefreeak^ p(«nt, descending occasioiKuly to zero 
or 0. But it gena^y ergoys a clear pure atmosphete Ihmugh- 
<Hit the whde year, 

, In the practical part of agriculture, in this province, we 
observed Htde.to attract attention, crt- to commend. The 
&niier gets no more tten one crq) dS the ground in a season , 
and this is generally one of the species of millets already 
mentioned, or holcus, or wheat ; but they sometin^s plant a 
dolidios or bean between the rows of wheat, which ripens 
after the latter is cut down. They have no winflter crops, 
the hard frosty weather ususdly setting in towards the end of 
NoveraJber ai«i continuing till the erid of March. The three 
^different modes of se%ving grain, by driUing, dibbling, and 
broadcast, are all in use, but chiefly Ae &st, as being the 
most expeditious, and die crop most easy to be kept^ree 
bota weeds ; the last is rarely practised on account of ^ 
great waste of seed; and dibbUng is used only in small 
patohes of ground near tiie houses, when they aim at neatness. 
The scril, being in general loose bbA sandy, and free from 
stones, is worked without much difficulty : but it seemed to 
require a good deal of maniue ; and this necessary article, 
from the paucity of domestic animals, is extremely scarce. 
Very few sheep or cattle were observed ; yet there wbs an 
abundance of land tiiat did not seem for many years to have 
felt the ploughAare. 

The draudit cattle most generally in use are oxen, mules, 
and asses.. Horses are scarce, and of a small miserable breedi 
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incapable ^ much w<n^; aretmrk,'kidetd, whjid^ttitt 
to every province of die empire; tbou^ tfaoae oE TaMi^^ 
wluch composed the emperor's staid, acc^tting to tbe evd^as^ 
8ad(»r'8 description, vr&cc not wanting in^point ofsiz/^ beau^^ 
or spirit* No pains however, ape b^o^ed to e&ct (nor d0 
they seem to be sensible of the advantages to be derived fimn) 
an raiprpvement in the breed of catde. Nor, indeed, is any 
care taken of the bad breed whioK^hey already pos&ess. It 
would be supposed that, where a r^^tlar estabiiduneBt of 
eavaliy is kept up, to an amount that seems ahnost iocrediSle, 
some attention would be paid to the natikre ind condition of 
their horses. Thb, howevery is not the case* .A.Scotck 
pcmey, ^ild from the mountainsi Which has. never fekJhtt 
teeth of a currycomb, and whose tail abd osan&iave doited 
together with dirt, is in fit conditbn to- join a r^inn^ of 
Tartar cavalry. Those kept by men in office are eqaaHy 
neglected. The Chinese have no idea that this noble amiaoal 
requires any attention beyond that of givk^ him hits fo^ ; 
and of this, in gener^, ht receives a very scanty pcs-tikxw 

Th^ part of the province of Shan-tung, through which we 
travelled, exhibited a greater variety of cultHre than Pie4dhe- 
lee ; but the sur&ce of the northern parts especiaUy was 
ecjually uniform. The soil, consisting generally of muHdaf^ 
shme brouglH apparently by the inundatdons of riv^s, tem* 
tained not a mngte pebble. The season was too kte to tbtM 
any estimate of the crops produced' upon the immense plains 
of Shan-tung ; but the young crops of wheat, standing at 
this time (the mi(Wle of October) a few inches above, the 
ground, looked extremely wdl. Little waste ground occutt- 
ed, except the ftxrfpaths and the channels which served as 
division marks of propert}\ Some attempts, indeed, were 
here made at the division of grounds by l^dge-rows, but 
with litde success ; the plant Aey had ^opt^, the Pahna 
Gbristi, was ill-suited for such a purpose. As we advanced 
to the southward, in tliis province, the jM-oportion of wheat 
under cultivation diminished, and its place was emi)loyed by 
plantations of cotton, whose pods were now rljpe and bursting. 
The plant was low and poor in growth, but tfie teanchcs 
were laden with pods. Like the wheat, it was planted or 
dibbled in rows. The cotton produced the second year was 
said to be considered as equally good with that of tbe first, 
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but being found to degenerate the tKlrd year, it wqs then 
rooted out and the ground prepared fpr fresh seed** 

The southern parts of Shan-tung arte composed of ntoun- 
tsuns and swamps. Here, lakes of variqus magnitudes occur, 
and large tracts (rf country similar to those wmch are known 
to us liy the name of peat-moss. In such places the popula- 

• In the tenth volume of a very extensive agficultural work, is de- 
tailed the whde process of cultivating the cotton from the seed to the 
vreb. The author observes, '^ The cotton in its raw ^te affords a light 
^ and pleasant lining &r cloaths ; the seed yields an oil) which, being , 
^ expressed from them, the remainder is serviceabje f s manure ; the 
<* capsules or pods, being hard and woody, are used fo^ firing, ancl the 
^ leaves afibrd nourishment to cattle^ so that every part of the vegetable 
^ may be appropriated to some usefial purpose. 

^^ The soil most favourable to this plant is a white sand, with a^ small 
** proportion of clay or loam. The plant affects an elevated open situa- 
** tion, and cannot endure low marshy grounds. 

^ After all the cotton pods are gathered, the remaining stems and 
^ branches should be cleared away without loss of time, and the ground 
^^ carefully ploughed up, to expose a new surfoce to the air, and renew 
^ the vigour of Sie soil. 

^ When the plough has passed through the ground three Ijmes, tho 
•* earth should be raked level, that the wind may not raise or dry up any 
♦* part of it. . 

«< ■ 1 1 . W hen ^lere is an abundance of manure, it may be laid on 
^previous to the use of the plough, but if it be scarce, fcc. it will be 
<< preferable to apply it to the soil at the time of sowing the seed. 

" The nianure should be old and well prepared, and, atnong the best 
^ ingredients for the purpose, is the refuse of vegetaUe substances, from 
^ which an oil has been expressed. 

** In the southjem provinces the cottrni plant will last for two or three 
^< years, but to the northward the seed must be sown annually." 

The author then enumerates nine distinct varieties and their compa- 
rative qualities ; after which he proceeds to the choice of seed, under 
which head he observes, that if the seed be steeped in water, in which 
eels have been bodied, the pkmt will resist the attack of insects. He 
then describes the three methods of broad-cast, drilling, and dibbling, 
and gives a decided preference of the last, though it be the most labo- 
rious. 

** The ground being well prepared, holes are to be made at the dis- 
** tance of a cubit from each other, and the lines a cubit 9!paiTt. A little 
<* water is first to be poured in, and then four or five seeds, after which 
<^ each hole is to be covered with a mixture of soil and manure, an^ 
<< firmfy trodden down with the foot. In the other methods a roller is 
« to be used." 

The next process is weeding, loosening, and breaking fine the earth* 
—He then observes, " After the plants ha^'e attained some degree of 
** strength apd size, the most advanced and perfect plant shpuld be se- 

3 B . . 
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tion could not be expected to be excessive ; and, iccordinrfjr,^ 
we met with few inhabitants, except those who subasted their 
families by fishing. So great were the numbers engaged in 
this employment, who lived entirely in floating vessels, Aat 
we judged the \^^ters to be fully as populous as th^ land. No 
rent b exacted by the government, nor tdl, not tytte, rior 
licence-money for permission to catch fish ; ncwr is there any 
sort of impediment agonst the fi^ee use of any lake, river, or 
canal, whatsoever. The ^fts that natiu^ has bestowed arc 
cautiously usurped by any power, even in this despotic go- 
vemment,^or mdividual use or profit ; but are suffered to 
remain the fi'ee property of all who may choose bvtheir labour 
to derive advantage from them. But even this free and unre- 
strained use b baurely sufficient to procure for them the neces- 
saries, much less any of the comforts, of life. The condition 
of the peasantry, in the northern parts of this province, was 
much more desirable. Their cloathing was decent ; their 
countenances cheerfijl, indicating plenty ; and their dwellings 
were built of bricks or wood, appearing inore solid and 
comfortable than those of the province in which the capital 
is situated. But the poor fishermen carried about with them 
unec^uivocal marks of their poverty. Their pale m^gre 
looks are ascribed to the frequent, and almost exclusive, 
use of fish : which is supposed to give them a scrophulous 
habit of body. Their endeavours, however, are not wanting 
to correct any acid or unwholesome humours that tins sort 
of diet may produce, by the abundant use of onions and gar- 
lic, which they cultivate even upon the waters. Ha^drig no 
houses on shore, nor stationary abode, but moving about in 
their vesseb upon the extensive lakes and rivers, they have 
no inducement to cultivate patches of ground, which the 
pursuits of their profession mi^t require them to leave for 
the profit of another ; they prefer, therefore, to plant their 
onions on rafts of bamboo, well interwoven with reeds and 



" lected, and all the rest rooted out ; for if two or more be suffered to 
^ rise together, they will increase in height, xdthotfl giving lateral 
" shoots J the leaves witt be lai^e and luxuriant, but the poda will bt 
" few/* He next proceeds to the pruning of the plants to make them 
bear copiously— ^thering the podfi~preparing and spinning the wool — 
weaving the cloth. — This abridged account 1 liuve given to shew, that 
they are not deficient in writings of this kind. 
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atrcMig grasii, and covsered with earth; and these floating 
gardens are jUmed aifter their boats. 

The womep assist in dragging the net and other operations 
of taking fish ; but the younger part of the family are some- 
times employed in breedmg ducks. These stupid birds here 
a,cguire an astonidiing degree of docility. In a single vessel 
qre sometimes many hundreds which, like the catde of thq 
Kafl^ in southern Africa, on the signal of a whistle leap 
into the water, or upon the banks to fe^ ; and another whis- 
tle brii^ them back. Like the ancient Egyptians, they use 
^frtificial means of hatching e^s, by burying thejn in sand 
at the bottom Qf wooden boxes, and placing them, on plates of 
^ron kept moderately warm by small furnaces underneath. 
Thus the old bi^ds which, provided they hatched their eggs 
tihemselves, would only produce one brood, or at most two, 
Ia the course of the year, .continue to lay eggs almost every 
month. Hogs are also kept in many of the fiaiing craft. . In 
feet, ducks ^nd hogs affording the most savory meat, most 
abounding in fat, and, it may be added, best able to subsist 
fliemselves, are esteemed above all other animals. The 
ducks bemg split open, salted, and dried in the sun, are ex- 
changed for rice or other grain. In this state we found 
them an excellent relish; and, at our request, they were 
plentifully supplied during the whole progress through tho 
cpuntry. - 

The province of Slian-tung extends in latitude from thirty 
four and a half to thirty-eightiliegrees. The mean tempera- 
ture, front) the X9di of October to the 29th of the same month, 
was about fifty-two degrees at sun-rise, to seventy degrees at 
noon. A constant clear and cloudless sky. 

The numerous. canals and rivers that in every direction in- 
tersect the prpvince of Kiang-nan, and by which it, is capable 
of being flcloded to any extent in the driest seasons, render 
it one of the most yalu^le and fertile districts in the whole 
empire. Every part of it, also, havbg a free communication 
with the Yellow Sea by the two great rivers, the Wliang-ho 
and the Yang-tse-kiang, it has always been considered as the 
pentral point forthe home trade ; and, at one time, its chief 
city Nankin was the capital of the empire. That beau^ul 
and durable cotton (rf the same natme is here produced and 
^ent to Canton ; from whence it is shipped off to the different 
parts of the world. The Chinese rarely M'ear it in its natural 
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oolour, except as an article of mourrasig; but esport it 
chiefly^ takine^ in return vast quantities of unmanu£»ctured. 
white cottdn Stxn Bengal and Bcmibay, findii^ th^ canpiru 
chase tins foreign wo^at a mudi cheaper rate than diatafr 
which the nankjn sdls. For mouming-dresses and a tev 
other purposes white cotton b made use of, but in genei:^! 
it is d^ed Uack or Uue : among some of our presents were^ 
also pieces of a beautiful scarlet Near most of the planta^ 
tions of cottxxi we observed patches <^ indigo^ a plai^wfaich 
grows fredyin all the middle and southern i»t>vinces. The 
dy^ of this shrub, beii^ no article (^commerce ifn Cluna, is 
seldom, if ever, i»^ptt:«d in a dry state, but is genefs% em- 
ployed toomymunicate :its colouring matter fixni the leaves, 
to avoid the labour and the loss tl^t would be recpuied to 
reduce it to a solid substance. We obsarcdthat, in the 
cotton countries, almost every cottage had its gaiden <tf in* 
d^^ Ab in ancient times, in our own country, whto ev^y 
cottager brewed his own beer, • kept his own cow for milk 
pnd butter, bred his,^wn sheep, me wool <rf whidi being 
spun into yar^ by his own&mily was manu&ctured into cloth 
by the parish weaver, and when evely pe^isant raised the ma^ 
terials Sor his own web of hempen cbdi, so it still a{^)ears 
to be the case in China* Here there sre no great &*niers 
nco* inoi|(^x)lists of grain, nor can any individual, nor body* 
of men, by any po^ibil^, either glut the market, or wi&<^ 
hold the produce of the ground, as may best suit didr pur^ 
pose. Each peasant is su^^ped, by his industry, to have; 
the means c^^bsistence within hunsdif ; though k often 
hajqpens that these means, from adverse circmnstances, whit^ 
heresifter will be. noUced, fidl of producing the desiredefecfe 
In die province of Kiang-nan each raises his own cott<Mi ; his 
wife and children spin itinto thread and it is woven into a web 
in his own housi^, sometunes by his own f«unify, butmore fre*. 
quently by others hired for the purpose* A few bamboos codi 
stitute the whole machinery required for this operation^ Money 
he has none ; but his produce he can easSy bsater for any littie 
attiQle of necessity or luxury. The superfluities of life, which 
those in office may have occasion' to purchase, are pmd for in bars 
erf silver without any impression, but bearing value (or weight, 
like the Roman AS, c«rtl^ Hebrew SHEKEL. The only coinin 
circulation is the Tchen, a piece of some inferior metal mixe^J 
with a m^ proportion of copper^ of the ^i^ <rf ^e ^k>u» 
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sftndthpart of dn ounce of silver ; with this snudl piece of money 
the littk and constamly demanded necessaries of l^are pur-^ 
cjiased, suck as could not convouendy be db^uned byway dt 
barter. SiLvcr is rarety* lent out at interest, excq)t between 
]3Aercantile ra^n in large cides. The legal interest is twelve per 
o^ ; but it is comnK)nly extended to eighteen, sometimes 
even to thirty*^. To avoid the punishment df usuiy, what 
is given above twdve per cent is in the shape of a bonus. 
^ Usury, in China,'' observes lord Macartney, " like gaming 
^^ elsewhere, is a dishonourable mode of gttting money ; but 
*' by a sort dF compact betweenrnecessity and avarice, between 
5f . affluenbe and distress, the prosecution of a Jew or a sharper 
f* is .considered by us as not very hcmoiuable even in the 
*f suffbers/' 

The greater the dis^mce from the capital, the betto- was the 
j^arrat condition of the people. The viceroy, when he 
received his excdlency on the entry of the embas^ into tiiis 
province, happaied to cast his eye upon the half-starved and 
half-naked traocers of the boats ; and being either adiamed of 
dieir miserable appearance, or feeling compassion for their situ- 
ation, he ordered every man immediately a suit of new cloaths. 
Jn tte. morning, when our force was mustered, we were not 
a litde sur^nised to see the great alteration that had taken place 
i^ the appearance <rf our trackers : every man had a blue cotton 
jacket ec^ed with red, a pair of new \diite trowsers, and a 
smart hd with a hi^ crown and feather. The natural fertility 
of the country, its c^itial situation commanding a brisk trade, 
die abundance of its fisheries on the large rivers and lakes, 
tvere incentives to industry,' for the vast population tiiat 
seemed to be eqiKdly distributed over every part of the pro- 
vince. 

Rice being the staple of China was abundantiy cultivated, 
in all such places as sdOTorded the greatest commairi <rf water. 
The, usual avenge produ<^ of corn-lands is reckoned to he 
ftom ten to fifteen for one ; and of rice, from twenty.five to 
tirirty ; commonly about thirty. Those commands that will 
admit of easy irrigaticm are usually turned over with the plough 
immediately after the wain is cut : wlwh, in the middle pro- 
vinces, is ready for me sickle early in June, about the same 
time that the young rice fields stand at the height of eight or 
ten inches : tiiese being now thinned, the young plants are 
transplanted into.tlKr prepared wheat tends, which are then 
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tmrnediafariy flooded. Upon such a crop th^ reckon frojfi 
fifteen to tiventy for one. Instead of rice, one <^ the millets 
IS sometimes soum as an after-cn^, this requiring veiy Utde 
water ) or the Cad-jan, a species <^ Dolidios or small bean, 
for oil, requiring still less* Or, it is a common praotice, after 
taking off acrop of cotton and indigo, in the month c^ Octo* 
ber, to sow wheat, in order to have the land again dear in the 
month of May or June. Such a succession of crops> without 
ever suflfering the land to lie &llow, ^ould seam to require a 
hrge quantity df manure. In &ct, they spare no pains ia 
procunn^ composts and manures ; but ^ey also accomplish 
much i/vidiout these materials, by working the soil almost 
incessantly, aqd mixing it with extraneous matters, as,iiM: in* 
stance, mari with light and sandy soils, or if this is not to be 
had, stiff clay ; and on clayey grounds they carry sand and 
gravel. They also drag the rivers and pnab and poob, of water, 
tor slime and mud ; and they preserve, wkfa great eaie, all 
kinds of urine, in which it is an universal practice to steep the 
seeds previous to their being sown. If tumip.seedsbestoq)ed 
in lime and urine, the plant is ssudnot to be ^t^icked by the, 
insect Near all the houses are large earthen jars sunk in the 
ground, for collecting and presarvii^thes^ and other material^ 
that are convertible, by putr^ictive fermentation, into manure. 
Old men and children may be seen near all the villages with 
small rakes and baskets, collecting eva*y kind of dirt, or o£&ls, 
that come in their way. Their eagerness to pick up whatever 
may be used as manure led to some ridiculous scenes* When- 
ever our baiges halted, and the soldiers and servants found it 
necessary to step on shore, they were always pursued, to th^ 
place of retirement by these collectors of food for v^etables*? 
It may literally be said in this countr)% that nothing is sufigbred 
to be lost. The pn^es^on of shaving is foUowed by va^ 
numbers in China. As the w^hole hcvd is ^ved, except a 
small lock behind, few, if any, are able tooperpite upon them- 
selves# And as hair is considered an excellent manute, evei-jt 
barbar carries witli him a small b^ to collect the spoilsof hk 
razcM-. 

The common plough of the country is a simple machine, 
and much inferior to the very worst of ours. We saw one 
driU-pkxigh, in Shan-tung, diffierent fixwn all the rest. It con- 
sisted of two parallel poles of wood, shod at the lower ex- 
tremities with iix>n^ to open the furrows : these poles wi^Ji 
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^ced on wheels ; having a small hopper attached tcf^each pole, 
to dilop the $eed into the furrows, which were covered with 
earth by a transverse piece of wood fixed behind, that just 
swept the surfoce of the ground. • 

The machine usuaHy employed for clearing rice from the 
husk, in the large way, is exactly the same as A^ now used 
ift Egypt for the same purpose, only that the latter is put in 
motion by oxen, and the fi>rmer commonly by water. This 
iti^hine consists of a long horizontal axis of wood, with 
cogs or projecting pieces of wood or iron fixed upon it, at 
certam intervals, and it is turned by a water-vi^eel. At right 
angles to this axis are fixed as many horizontal levers as there 
9Tt circular rt>ws of cogs ; these levers act on pivots, that are 
&i^ened ii^o a low bride wall built parallel to the axis, and at 
the distance of about two feet fi'om it. At the furtfier ex- 
tremity of eath lever, and peipendicular to it, is fixed ji 
hdlow pestle, directly over a large mortar rf stone or iron 
^ink into the ground ; the other extremity, extending beyond 
tfie wsdl, being pressied upon by the cogs of the axis in ils 
revolution, elevates the pestle, which by its own gravity fills 
into the mortar. An axis of this kind sometimes gives mo- 
tion to fifteen or twenty levers. This niachine, as well as 
the plough, still in use in modem Egypt, wiiich is also the 
same as;the Chinese fJou^, have been considered by a mem- 
ber of the French Institute to be the same instruments as 
those employed in that country two thousand years ago ; and, 
jud^ng from the maxim® of the Chinese government, and 
the character of the people, an antiquity equally great may 
b^ assigned to them in the latter country. The bamboo wheel 
for rai6ii% water, or something approaching very near to it, 
eiAer with buckets appended to the circumference, or with 
fellies hdlowed out so as to sCoop up water, was also in use 
:»nong the ancient Egyptians ; and, as I have before observed, 
continue to be so among the S^ians ; from these tlu^y arc 
supposed to have passed into Persia, where they are also 
still employed, and from whence they have derived, in Eu- 
rope, the name of Persian wheels. The chain pump of 
Ciuna, common in the hands of every fermer, was likewise 
an instrument of husbandry m Egypt. 

A very ernmeous opinion seems to have been entertained 
in Europe, with regard to the skillof the Chinese in agricul- 
ttire. hidustrious they certainly are, in an eminent degree ; 
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but tfadr labour does not dwdsys appear to be bestowed tn& 
judgrnent The instniments they make use of Si^ mcapable 
of performing die operations (rf* husbandry to die greatest ad* 
vantage : in the deq)est and best soils, their plough sddom 
cuts to the depth of four inches; so that tKey sow from year 
to year upon the same scmI, without being able to turn 
up new esolh, and to bury the wwn-out mould to refresh 
itseUl Supposing them, howe^^to be supplied withplcH:^is 
of die best construction, we can scarcely conceive th^ tb^ 
mules and asses, and old women, would be equal to the task 
of drawing them. 

The advantage that lai^ &rms in England possess over 
smaU ones consists principally in the means ibcy BSord die 
tenant of keeping better teams than can possibly be done on die 
latter, and consequendy of making a better tildi for die recq>- 
ticMi of seed. The opulent former, on the same quantity of 
ground, will invariably raise more produce dian the cottager 
can pretend to do. Li China, nine-tenths of the peasantry 
may be considered as cottagers, and having few cattle (mil- 
lions, I might add, none at all), it can scarcely be expected 
that the whole country should be in the best possMe state of 
culdvadon. As horticulturists, they may, perhaps, be allowed 
a considerable share of merit ; but, on the great scale of 
agricidture, they are certainly not to be mentioned with many 
European nations. They have no knowledge of the modes 
of improvement practised in the various breeds of cattle ; no 
insitruments for In^eaking up and preparing waste lands ; no 
{^rstem for draining and reclauning swamps and morasses ; 
though that part of the country, over which the grand com- 
munication is effected between the two extremities of the 
empire, abounds with lands of this nature, where population 
is excessive, and wh^ie the multitudes of shipping that pass 
and repass create a never-feilmg demand for grain and other ^ 
vegetable products. For want of this knowledge, a very 
considerable portion of tiie richest land, perhaps, in flie whole 
empire, is suffered to remain a barren and unprofitable waste. 
If an idea may be formed from what we saw in the course of 
our journey, and from the accounts that have been given of 
the oth^r provinces, I diould conclude, that one fomth part 
of the whole country nearly consists of lakes, and low, sour, 
swampy grounds, which are totally t uncultivated i which, 
among other reasons hereafter to be mentioned, may ser\'e to 
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c^sc^aiti tfaefi^ecp^ fitmines tbat occur, ma more;sat^ctoiy 
way than by supposing, with the Jesuits, that they are owing 
to the circum^stance of t^ie natic^Qi^ bordering upon them to 
the westward being sav^, and raising, no com. Their ig^ 
nwai^ce erf drainii^, or their dread of inundaticMis, to whidb. 
tiie low countries of China, in their present state, are subject, 
may. perhaps have driven them, in certain situations,, ta the 
necessity ^ levelling: the sides pf moimtaios into a i^uccessioQ. 
cf terraces i a mode of cultivation frequently takeii notice of 
by the nussionanes as unexampled in Europe, and]peculiar to 
the Chinese ; whereas it is common in many parts of Eumpe, 
The mowt^ins of thej Pays de Vaud, between Lai^anoe^^md 
iV^evay, are cultivated in this m^ip^ to their suinmits^ wii^ 
yines. " This wcajld have been impracticable," says Doctor 
Moore, " on accountof the steepness, hadnotthe^j^oprietora 
" built strong stctfie wajls at prc^pr intervals, one; abaye the 
" other which si^pport the soil, and form Utde terrace^ fccon 
V the bottom to the top of the mountains." But thii^nietliqd 
of terracing the hills is not to bj considered, by any meai^Sy 
^s a cpnuifion practice in China. In our direct route it pCr 
curred only twice, and then on sjb small a scale as hardly to 
deserve notice. The whole territoii^ rig^t being y^ted u^ 
the sovereign, the waste lands of course belong to the qrown^ 
but any person, by giving notice to the proper magistij^tei 
^nay db^n a property therein, so Ipng^as fie continues to pay 
si^ch pprtion pf the estiiuiated prpduce a;s is requi^d to be col- 
lected into the public ma^tzunes. 

When J said that the Qiinese might clai^ a con^idera|)le 
share of merit as horticulturists, I meant. to copfine the ob-, 
servation to their skill and industry of raising the greatest pos- 
sible qu^tity pf vegetables from a given piece of grpund. 
Of the modes practised in Europe of improvmg the quality pf 
jEruit, they seem to have no just notion. Tlieir oranges arQ 
naturally good, and require no artificial means of improve- 
ment, but the European fruits, as apples, pears, plums, 
p^ches, and apricots, are of indifierent quality. They have 
a common method of propagating several kinds of fruit-tre^s^ 
which of late years has been practised with success in Ben- 
gal. Thq niethod is simply this : they strip a ring of bark, 
about an inch in width, from a bearing branch ; smround the 
jjace with a ball of fat earth, or loam, bound fast to the branch 
with a piece of matting; over thb they suspend a pot, or 
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horn, with water, ha\nnig a small hde in Ae bottom, jii^ 
sufficient to let Ae water drop, in order to k^q? the earth 
constandy moist ; the branch throws new roots into the earth, 
just above the place \diere the ring was strij^)ed off. The 
operation is performed in the spring, and the branch is sawn 
off and put into the ground at the Mof the 1^: the follow-^ 
ing year it bears fruit. Ttey have no method of forcing ve- 
getables by artificial heat, or by ejccluding the ccM air, and 
admitting, at the same time, the rays of the sun through 
glass. Their chief merit consists in preparing the soil, vrark- 
ing it incessantly, and keeping it fre« rf weals. 

Upon the whole, if I mightventure to offer an c^inion with 
respect to the merit of the Chinese as agriculturists, I should 
not h^tate to say that, let as much ground be g^veh toone of 
their peasants as he and his family can work vrith the spade, and 
he wm turn that piece of ground to more advantage, andTOx>» 
duce from it more sustenance for the use of man, than any Eu-. 
ropean whatsoever would be able to do ; but let fifty or one-' 
hundred acres of the best land in China be ^ven to a former, 
ata mean rent; so far fitmi making out of it the value of three 
rents, on which our farmers usually calculate, he wouH scarcdjr 
be able to support his family, after paying the expaise of labour 
that would be required to work the farm. 

In fact, there are no great farms in China. The inhabitants 
enjoy every advantage which may be supposed to arise from 
ihe lands being pretty equally divWed among them; an advan- 
tage of which the efiects might probably answer th^ expectaticms 
pf those who lean towards such a system, were tiiey not counts- 
acted by circumstances that are not less prejudiced, perhaps, to 
the benefit of the public, than monopolizmgfkrmers are by such 
persons suTOOsed to be in pur own country. One of the circum- 
stances I allude to is the common practice, in almost every part 
of the country, of assembling together, in towns and vill^es, 
between which very frequentiy the intermediate space of ground 
has not a single habitation upon it : and the reason assigned for 
this custom is the dread of the bands of robers that infest the 
weak and unprotected parts of tiie coimtiy. The conse- 
quence of such a system is, that, although the lands adjoining 
the \dllages be kept in the highest state of cultivation, yet those 
at a distance are suflfered to remain almost useless ; for living 

Eo beasts of burden, it would be an endless task of human la- 
our to bear the manure that wotdd be required, for sever^ 
inilips, upon the ground, and its produce from thence bac^ 
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Ugab to die village^ That such robbers do exist^v who^ in for^' 
midable gangs, plunder the peasantry, is^ery certain: She^foo- 
pao was watchii% his grain to prevent its being stolen, when he 
nad die misfortune of shooting his relation, who had also gone 
out for the same purpose. They are sometimes, indeed, so 
numerous as to threaten their most populous cities- The fre- 
quency of such robberies j and the alarm they occasion to the 
inhabitants, are neither favourable to the h^ notions that have 
been entertained of the Chinese government, nor of the morals 
df tte peqde* Another, and perhaps the chief, disadvantage 
arising from landed property being pretty equally divided, will 
be noticed in speaking of the population and the frequent la- 
mines* 

The province of Kiang-nan extends from about 31^ to 34i<* 
of northern latitude; and the mean temperature, according to 
Fahrenheit's thermometer, from the 30th of October to the 9th 
of November, was 54^ at sun-rise and 66^ at noon ; the sky 
unifonnly clear. 

The province of Tche-kiang aboimds in lakes^ and is uiter^ 
sected with rivers and canals like Kiang-nan ; but the produce^ 
except, that of a little rice, is very diflferent, consisting princi- 
pally of silk* For feeding the worms that aflford this article, 
all die fertile and beautiful valleys between the mountains, as 
well as the plains, are covered with plantations of the mulberry- 
^ee. The small houses, in which the worms are reared, are 
placed generally in the centre of each plantation, in order that 
they may be removed as fer as possible from any kind of noise ; 
experience having taught them that a sudden shout, or the 
bark of a dog is destructive of die young worms. A whole 
brood has sometimes perished by a thunder-storm. The great- 
est attention is,, dierefore, necessary; and accordingly, they are 
watched night and day. In fine weather, the young worms 
are exposed to the sun, upon a kind of thin open gauze stretched 
in wooden frames ; and at night they are replaced in the 
plantation houses. The trees are pruned from time to time, 
in order to cause a greater quantity, and a constant succession 
of youn^ leaves. The inhabitants of this province, especially 
in the cities, are almost universally cloathed in silks : this rule, 
among the Chinese, of consumii^, as much as possible, the pro- 
ducts of their own country, and receiving as little as they can 
avoid from foreign nations, extends even to the provinces ; a 
practice arising out of the little respect that, in China, as in an- 
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cient Rome, b paid to those concenied m trodt and mer. 
chancfize. 

Besides silk, Tche-kiang produces csanj^bor, tallow from the 
Croton, a considerable quantity of tea, cxianges, and almost sdl 
the fruits that are peculiar to the coui^. Every part of the 
province a|^)eared to be in the highest state of cultivatiofi^ and 
the population to be immense. Both the raw and manuficx 
tured silks, nankins, and other cotton clodis, were sold at saoh 
low prices in the capital of this iHX>vince, that it h difficult to 
conceive how the growers or the manu&cturers contrived to 
gain a livelihood by their labour. But, <rf all others, lamtl^ 
most astonished at the small returns diat must necessarAy be 
made to the cultivators of the tea-pkmt. The preparations of 
some of the finer kinds oi this article are said to require that 
every leaf should be rcdled angly by the hand; pi^ularty sudi 
as are exported to the European markets. Besi^s ^us, di»« 
are many processes,such as steeping,diying, turning, and pack^ 
ing, after it has been plucked df the shrub, lerf by leaf. Yet 
the first cost in Ae tea jMtmnces cannot be more thaa fixan 
four-pence to two duHings a pound, when it is considered tfiat 
the ordinary teas stand the East India company in no more tl^n 
eight-pence a pound ; and the very best only two shillk^ 
aiS eight-pence.* Nothing can mote clearly point out Ae 
patient and unranitting labour of the Chinese, thmi tiie 
preparation of this plant for the market. It is a curious cir- 
cumstance, that a body of merchmits in England should fumish 
employment, as migm easily be made appear, to more than a 
million subjects of a nation that affects to despise merchants, 
and throws every obstacle in the way of commercial int^- 
course. 

The mean temperature of Tche-kkng, in the middle of No- 
vember, was from fifty-six degrees, at sun-rise, to bixty-two 
degrees, at noon. The extent, from north to soutii, is between 
the parallels of twenty-eight and thirty-foiff and a half degrees 
<rf northern latitude. 

The northon part of Kiang-see contains the great Po-yai^ 
lake, and those extensive swamps and morasses that surround 

* The East India company pays from thirteen to sixty tales per pecul 
for their teas. Some tea of a higher price is purchased by individuals, 
but seldom or ever by the company. A tale is six shiUings and eight- 
pence, and a pecul is cme hundred and thirty-three pounds and odo 
third* 
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it, and 'Which, as I have already observed, may be considered 
as the 3ink of China. The middle and southern parts are 
jTROtrntainous. Tlie ehief produce m sugar and oil from the 
Camdlk Sesanqua. In this province are the principal manu- 
fiK^tories of porcelain, the qualkies of which, as I have in a 
former chapter observed, depend more on the care bestowed 
in the preparation and m the selection of the materials, than 
in any secret arts possessed by them. There are also, in this 
province, large mamifectories of coarse earthen ware, of tiles, 
andbricks. 

The extent of Kiang-s^ is from twenty-eight to thirty dcr 
grees, and the temperature, in November, was the same as 
th^tof Ae neigHbourii^ province of Tche-kiang. 

i ba^ now to tnentkm a Subject on which much has already 
beai written by various authors, but without ibt success of 
hav^g -cafifed*«onvicti^[i into the minds of their readers, that 
the ^^imgs which they offered as fects were either true or pos- 
siUe. I allude to the populousness of this extensive empire. 
That none of die statements hitherto published are strictly true, 
I aSm fi-ee to admit ; but that the highest degree of populous-, 
ness that has yet been assigned may be possible, and even pro- 
bable, I am equally ready to contend. At the same time, I 
acknowledge that, prepared as we were, from all that we had 
seen and heard and read on the subject, for sometliing very 
extraordinary ; yet when the following statement was deliver- 
ed, at the request of the embassador, by Chou-ta-gin, as the 
abstract of a census that had been taken the preceding year, 
the amount appeared so enormous as to surpass credibility. 
But as we had always found this officer a plain, unaffected, 
and honest man, who on no occasion had attempted to deceive 
<M* impose on us, we could not consistently consider it in any 
other light than as a document drawn up from authentic ma-, 
terials; its inaccuracy, however, was obvious at a single glance, 
from the several sums being given in round millions. I have 
added to the table the extent of the provinces, the number of 
p&Q|dQ on a square mile, and the value of the surplus taxes re- 
mitted to Pekin in the year 1792, as mentioned in the seventh 
chapter. 
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Provincet. 


Population. 


Square 
MUes. 


Neon > 
each square 
Mile. 


fcunJua tazeii 

remitted to 

Pfekii. 










oz. silver. 


Pc-tche-lce 


38,000,000 


58,949 


644 


3,036,000 


Kiang-nan 


32,000,000 


92,961 


344 


8.210,000 


KianMec 


19,000,000 


72.176. 


263 


3,120,000 


Tche-kian£^ 


21,000,000 


39,150 


536 


3,810,000 


Fo-kien 


ir""-^ ""0 


53,480 


260 


1.277,000 


H--''-^{l!^:S: 


l4,uUw,uU0^ 
15,000,0005 


144,770 


187 


C 1,310,000 
I 1,345,000 


Ho-nan 


25,000,000 


65,104 


384 


3,213,000 


Shan-tung^ 


24,000,000 


65.104 


368 


3,600,000 


Slian-see 


27,000,000 


55,268 


488 


3,722,000 


Shen-see *> 


18,000,000-) 
12,000,0005 


154,008 


195 


S 1,700,000 
t 340,000 


Se-tchuen 


27,000,000 


166.800 


162 


670,000 


Quang-tung 


21,000,000 


79,456 


264 


1,340,000 


(t^uigstt 


10,000,000 


78,250 


128 


500,000 


Yu-nan, 


8,0uu^jwj 


107,969 


74 


210,000 


Koei-tchoo 


9.000,000 


64,554 


140 


145,000 


Totals 1 


333.000,000 


l,297,999' 




36,548^000 



Considering, then, the whole surface of tlie Chinese dominions, 
within the great wall, to contain 1,297,999 square miles, or 
830,719,360 English acres, and the population to amount to 
333,000,000, every square mile will be found to contain two 
hundred and fifty-six persons, and every individual might 
possess two acres and a half of land. Great-Britain is supposed 
to average about one hundred and twenty persons on one square 
mile, and that to each inhabitant there might be assigned a 
portion of five acres, or to each family five-and-twenty acres. 
The population of China, tlierefore, is to diat of Great-Britain 
as 256 to 120, or in a proportion somewhat greater than two 
to one ; and the quantity of land that each individual in Great- 
Britain might possess is just twice as much as could be allowed 
to each individual of China: We have only then to enquire if 
Britain, under the same circumstances as Chhia, be capable of 

• The measurement annexed to each of the fifteen ancient provinces 
was taken from the maps that were constmcted by a very laborious and 
as far as we had an opportunity of comparing them with the cmiim^, a 
very accurate survey, which employed the Jesuits ten years. I do not 
pretend to say that the areas, as I have given them in the tabkj, are ms^ 
thematically correct; but the dimensions were. taken with as much care 
as was deemed necessaiy for the purpose, from maps drawn on a large 
scale, of which a very beautiful manuscript copy is now in his majesty^s 
library at Buckingham-housfe, itfa^e by a Chinese, having aH the names 
written in Chinese and Tartar clj^tticters. 
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stippordhg twice its present p(q)ulati(Mi, or, whiclvis the same 
thmg, if twelve and an half acres of laiid be sufficient for the 
itiaintenance of a femily of five persons ? Two acres of choice 
baad sown with wheat, under good tillage, may be reckcmed to 
a^^erage, after deducting the seed, 60 bushels or 3600 poun^, 
which every baker knoM^ would yield 5400 pounds of bread, 
or three pounds a-day to every member of the iamily for the 
whole year. Half an acre is a great allowance for a kitchen- 
garden and potatoe-bed. " Therfe would still rem^ ten acres, 
which must be very bad land, if, besides paying the rent and 
taxes, it did not keep three or four cows ; and an industrious 
aand managing femilj would find no difficulty in rearing as 
many pigs and as much poultry as would be necessary for 
home consumption, and for the purchase of cloathing and other 
indispensable necessaries. If then, the country was pretty- 
equally partitioned out in this manner ; if the land was applied 
solely to produce food for man ; if no horses nor superfluous 
aniii^ were kept for pleasure, and few only for labour ; if the 
country was not drained of its best hands in foreign trafle and 
in large manufactories ; if the c^iiage of goods for exchang- 
ing wiA other ^oods was performed by canals and rivers and 
lakes, all abounding with fish ; if the catching of these fish 
gave employment to a very considerable porticm of the inlmbit- 
ants ; ff the bulk of the people were satisfied to abstain almo^ 
wholly fi-om animal food, except such as is most easily pro- 
cured, that of pigs and ducks and fish ; if only a very small 
part of the grain raised was employed in the distilleries, but 
was used as the staff of life for man; and if this gr^i was of 
such a nature as to yield twice, and even three times, the pro- 
duce that wheat will ^ve on the same space of ground ; if, 
moreover, the climate was so fevoumble as to allow two such 
crops every year; if, under all mese circumstances, twelve 
and a half acres of land would not support a femily of five per* 
sons ; the feult could only |)e ascribed to idleness or bad ma- 
nagement. 

Let us, then, for a monient, consider that these or similar 
advantages cerate in China ; that every product of tfie ground 
is aj^roprkted solely for Ae food and cloathing of man; thata 
single acre of land, sown with rice, will yield a sufficient quan- 
tity for the consumption of five people for a whole year, allow- 
ing to each person two pounds a-day, provided the returns of 

his crop are fix)m twenty to twenty -five for one, which are con- 

• 
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sid^rd as extremely moderate^ being &equen% more ibm 
twice this quantity ; that, m the southmi provinces, two cropft 
(rf* rice are produced in the year» (Hie acre of M^jich 1 2sak weU 
assured, with proper culture, wiU a&rd a suj^y c^thsA grs^ 
even for ten persons, and that ssk acre df cotton wiU clothe two 
or three hundred persons, we may justly infer tJi^ ifistea^ of 
t\velve acres to each fiimily, half that quantity would appeal; to 
be more than necess^ ; ai^ safely c(»iclude» ths^.thoe i$ no 
want of land to support the assumed pc^ulaticoi <^ tln^ hun- 
dred and thirty-three milli(Mis. This bemg the case^ the pofm- 
ktion is not yet arrived at a level with the mesms wh«ch the 
country affords of subsistence. * 

Thtie is, perh^, no country whare the c<nidit]£» oi the 
peasantry may more justly be con^xued with those of China 
than Ireland. This island, according to the lat^t siirvey, cixir 
tains about 17,000,000 English acres, 730,000 houses and 
3,500,000 souls ; so that, as in Great Britsmi, each mdividual 
averages very nearly five acres, and every &mily five-and-twen- 
ty. AA Irish cpUager holds sekl<nn more than an Iri^ acre of 
land, or one and three-quarters English nearly, in cultivatioii, 
with a cow's grass, for which he pays a rent from two to five 
pounds. Those on Lord Macartney's estate at Lissanorehave 
their acre, which they cultivate in diivisions wiUi oats, po^oes, 
kale, and a little flax ; with this they have besides tt^ full pas- 
turage of a cow all the year upcMi alarge waste, not overstipc^^ 
ed, and a comf(»table cabin to inhabit, for which each pays 
the rent of tliree pounds. The cottager works perhaps three 
days in the week, at nine-pence a-day ; if, instead of wlych, he 
had a second acre to cultivate, he would derive more benefit 
fiom its produce than from the product of his th^ee days labour 
per week ; that is to say, provided he w^ould expend the same 
labour in its tillage. Thus, then, supposmg only half of Ire- 
land in a state of cultivation and the other half pasturage, it 
would support a population more than three times that wluch 
it now contains ; and as a century' ago it had no more than a 
million of people, so, within the present century, under fevour- 
able circumstances, it may increase to ten millions. And it is 
not unworthy of remark, that this great increase of population 
in Ireland has taken place since the mtroducticHa df the potatoes 
which gives a never-lailuig crop. 

I am aivare that such is not the common opinion which pre- 
vails in this country, neither with regard to Iraand nor Chuia ; 
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tm the conttary, the latter is generally supposed to be over- 
Btocked wifli people ; that the land is insuflBicient for their main- 
1]enaiK^e, and that the cities stand so thick one after the other^ 
especially along the grand navigation between Pekin and Can- 
ton,^ that they almost occupy the whde surface.* I should not, 
liowever, have expected to meet with an obsefvation to this 
eflfect from ite very learned commentator on the voyage of 
Nearchus, £Dunded on no better authority than the crude notes 
of one iEneas Anderson, a livery servant of Lord Macartney, 
vamped up by a London bookseller as a speculation that could 
not mil ; so greatly excited was public curiosity at the return 
of the embassy. I would not be thought to disparage the au- 
thority on account of its bein^ that of a livery servant ; on the 
eontrary, the notes of the meanest and dullest person, on a 
country so little travelled over, would be deserving attention 
before they came into the hands of a book-dresser ; but what 
dependence can be placed on the information of an author who 
:§tates, as a feet, that he saw tea and rice growing on the banks 
of the Pei-ho, between the thirty-ninth and fortieth parallels 
of latitude ; two articles of culture, of which, in the wh6le pro- 
vince of Pe-tche-lee, they know no more than we do in Eng- 
land ; and who ignorantly and impertinently talks of the shock- 
ing ideas the Chmese entertained of English cruelty, on seeing 
one of the guard receive a few lashes, when, not only the com- 
mon soKUers, but the officers of this nation are flogged most 
severely vrith the bamboo, on every slight occasion. If doctor 
Vincent, from reacEngthis book, was roilly persuaded that the 
cities of China were so large and so numerous, that they left 
not groimd enough to subsist the inhabitants, I could wish to 
recall Ws attention for a few moments to this subject, as opi- 
nions sanctioned by such Wgh audiority, whether right or 
wrong, are sure, in some degree, to bias the public mind. We 
l^ve seen that, if China be altowed to contdn three hundred 
and thirty-three miHions of people, the proportion of its popu- 
lation is only just double that of Great Britain. Now, if Lon- 
dcMi and Liverpool and Birmingham and Glasgow, and all the 
cities, towns, villages, gentlemen's villas, ferm-houses and cot- 
tages, in tfiis island, weredoubled, I see no great inconvenience 
likely to arise from such duplication. The unproductive land, 
in the shape of gentiemen's parks and pleasure grounds, would, 
I presume, be much more than sufficient to counterbalance the 
qujuitity occupied by the new erections ; and the wastes and 

3 © - 
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commons would, perhaps, be more than enough to vHaw even 
' Q second duplication. But the population of an English city 
is not to be compared wth, or considered as similar to, tbe 
populousness of a Chinese city, as will be obvious by consi* 
dering the two capitals of these t\vo empires. Pekin, accord- 
ing to a measurement supposed to be taken vAxh great accura- 
cy, occupies a space of about fourteen square miles. London, 
with its suburbs, when reduced to a square, is said to com- 
prehend about nine square miles. The nouses of Pekin rarely 
exceed a single story ; those of London are seldom less than 
four ; j-et both the Chinese and the missionaries who are set- 
tled in this capital agree that Pekin contains three millions of 
people ; while London is barely allowed to have one million. 
The reason of this diftbrence is, tiiat most oi the cross streets 
of a Chhicse citj- are very narrow, and the alleys branching 
from them so confined, that a person may place one hand on 
one side and the other on the other side as he walks along;* 
that the houses in general ai-e very small, and that each house 
contains six, eight, or ten persons, sometimes twice the num- 
ber. If, therefore, fourteen square miles of buildings in China 
contain three millions of inhabitants, and nine square miles of 
buildings in England one million, the population of a city in 
China will be to that of a city in England as twent}^-seven to 
fourteen, or very nearly as two to one ; and the former, with a 
proportion of inhabitants double to that of the latter, will only 
have the same proportion of buildings ; so that there is no ne- 
.cessity of their being so closely crowded togetlier, or of their 
occupying so great a portion of land, as to interfere with the 
quantity necessary for the subsistence of the people. 

I have been thus particular^ in order to set in its true light 
'a subject that has been much agitated and generally disbelieved. 
The sum total of three htindred and thirty-three millions is 
so enormous, that in its aggregate form it astonishes the mind 
and staggers credibility ; yet w^e find no difficultj'^ in conceiv- 
ing that a single square mile in Cliina may contain two hun- 
dred and fifty-six persons, especially when we call to our re- 
collection the United Provinces of Holland, which have 
been calculated to contam two hundred and seventy inhabit- 

• One of the streets in the suburbs of Canton is emphatically called 
Squeeze-gut-alley, which is so narrow that every gentleman in the com- 
I>any*8 service does not find it quite convenient to pass/ 
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ants on a square mile. And the United Provinces have 
CTjoyed few of the advantages fevourable to population, of 
which China, for ages past, has been in the uninterrupted 
possession. 

The materials for the statement given hy Father Amiot of 
the population of China appear to have been collected with 
care. The number of souls in 1760, according to this state- 
ment was - - . , - 196,837,977 

In 1761 198,214,553 



Annual increase, - - 1,376,576 

This statement must, however, be incorrect, from the 
circumstance of some millions of people being excluded who 
have no j5xed habitation, but are constantly changing their 
positicMi on the inland navigations of the empire, as well as 
all the islanders of the Archipelago of Chu-san and of For- 
mosa. Without, hov^ever, taking these into consideration, 
and by supposing the number of souls, in 1761, to amount 
to 198,214,553, there ought to have been, in the year 1793, 
by allowing a progressive increase, according to a moderate 
calculation in political arithmetic, at least 280,000,000 souls. 
Whether this great empire (the first in rank, both in extent 
and population) may or may not actually contain 333 millions 
of souls, is a point that Europeans are not likely ever to 
ascertain. That it is capable of subsisting this arid a much 
greater population has, I think, been sufficiently proved. I 
know it is a common argument.with those who are not willing 
to admit the feet, that, although cities and towns and slipping 
may be crowded together in an astonishing manner, on and 
near the grand route between the capital and Canton, yet that 
the interior parts of the country are almost deserted. By some 
of our party going to Chusan, we had occasion to see parts 
of the country remote from the cominon road, and such parts 
happened to be by fer the mpst populous in the whole journey. 
But, independent of the small portion of country seen by us, 
the western provinces, which are most distant from the grand 
navigation, are considered as the granaries of the empire ; 
and the cultivation of much grain, where few cattle and less 
machinery are used, necessarily implies a corresponding popu^ 
lation. ' Thus we see, from the above table, that the surplus 
produce of the land ^remitted to Pekin from the provinces of 
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Oz. ftilrer. 



sEee } remote from A. gra^J ) l'^^^ 
Shen-see S '^^S^^^^^ ^^^ i 2;046;000 

WhUst those of 

Pe-tche-lee > ^u j • *• ) 3,036,000 

cu * f on the grand navigation, / q^^^aX^ 
Shan-timg V ^ ^__ ^ V 3,600,000 

Tche.kiang) ^^^ ) 3,810,000 

cliiefiy m rice, wheat, and millet. There are no grounds, 
therefore, for supposmg that the interior parts of China are 
deserts. 

There are others again who are persuaded of the pecula- 
tion being so enormous, that the country is wholly inadequate 
to supply the means of subsistence ; and that famines are ab- 
solutely necessary to keep down the foijner to the level of the 
latter. The loo^e and general way in which the accounts of 
the missionaries are drawn up certainly leave such an impres- 
sion ; but as I have endeavoured to shew that such is fer from 
being the case, it may be expected I should also attempt to 
explain the frequency of those disastrous famines whicji occa- 
bionally commit such terrible havock in this country. I, am 
of opinion, then, that three principal reasons may be assigned 
for them. First, the equal division of the land : secondly, 
the mode of cultivation : and thirdly, the nature of the pro- 
ducts. 

If, i^ the first place, every man has it in his option to rent 
as much land as will support his family with food and cloathing, 
he will have no occasion to go to market for the first necessi- 
ties ; and such being generally the case in China, those first 
necessities find no market, except in the lai^ge cities. When 
the peasant has brought under tills^ of grain as much land 
as mav be sufficient for the consumption of his own family, 
and tiie necessary surplus for the landlord, he looks no fur- 
ther ; and all his neighbours having don^ the same, the first 
necessities aie, in fact, unsaleable-articles, except in. so far as 
regards the demands of large cities, which are by no means so 
close upon one another as has been imagined. A surplus of 
grain is likewise less calculated to exchange for superfluities or 
luxuries than many other articles of produce. This being 
the case, if, by any accident, a failure of the crops should 
be general in a province, it has no relief to expect from the 
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neighbouring provinces, nor any supplies Grom foreign coun, 
tries. In China there are no great formers who store thdr 
grain to throw into the market in seasons of scarcity. In such 
seasons the only resource is that of the government opening 
its magazines, and restoring to the people that portion of 
their cn^ which it had demanded from them as the price of 
its protection. And this being ori^nally only a tenth part, out 
of which the ninthly subsistence of every officer and soldier 
had already been deducted, the remainder is seldom adequate 
to the wants of the people. Insurrecdon and rebellion en- 
sue ; and those who may escape the devouring scourge of 
femine, in all probability, fell by-the sword. In such seasons 
a whole provrace is sometimes half depopulated ; wretched 
parents are reduced, by imperious want, to sell or destroy 
their offspring, and children to put an end, by violence, to 
the suflferings of theii^ aged and infirm parents. Thus, the 
equal division of land, so favourable to population in seasons 
of plenty, is just the reverse when the calamity of a famine 
fells upon the people. 

In die second place, a scarcity tnay be owing to the mode 
erf cultivation. When I m^ition that two-thirdb of the small 
quantity of land under tillage is cultivated with the spade or 
the hoe, or otherwise by manual laboiu-, without the aid of 
cU^ught-catde or skilful machinery, it will readily be conceived 
how very small a portion ea^h femily will be likely to employ 
every year ; certainly not one-third part of his average allow- 
ance. 

The third cause of famines njay be owing to the nature of 
the products, particularly to that of rice. This grain, the staff 
of life in Chma, though it yields abundant returns in favour^ 
able seascMis, is more liable to fail than most others. A drought 
in its early st^s withers it on the ground ; and an inunda- 
tion, when nearly ripe, is equally destructive. The birds and 
the locusts, more numerous in this country than an European 
can well conceive, infest it more than any other kind of grain. 
In the northern provinces, where wheat, millet, and pulse, are 
cultivated, famines more rarely happen ; and I am persuaded 
that if potatoes and Guinea com (Zea-Mays) were once 
adopted as the common vegetable food of the people, those 
dirdiil femines that produce such general misery would en- 
tirely ce^e, and the increase of population be as rapid as that 
of Ireland. This root, in the northern provinces, and this 
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grain, in die middle and soudiem ones, would never feil them* 
An acre of potatoes would yield more food than an acre of rice^ 
and twice the nourishment. Rice is the poorest of all grain, 
if we may judge from the slender and delicate forms of ail the 
people who use it as the chief article of their sustenance ; and 
potatoes are just the cxmtrwry.^ 

As Dr. Adam Smith observes, " The chairmen, porters^ 
** and coal-heavers in London, and those unfortunate women 
** who live by prostitution, the strongest men and the most 
*' beautiful women, perhaps, in the British dominions, are said 
" to be, the greater part of them, from the lowest rank of the 
** people in Ireland, who are generally fed with this root; no 
** food can afford a more decisive pi-oof of its nourishing qua- 
** lity, or of its being peculiarly suitable to the health of the 
*^ human constitution. " The Guinea com requires little or no 
attention after tlie seed is dropix^d int# the ground; and its 
leaves and juicy stems are not more nourishing for cattle than 
its prolific heads are for tlie sustenance of man. 

Various causes have contributed to the populousness of 
China. Since the Tartar conquest it may be said to have en- 
joyed a profound peace ; for, in the different wars and skir- 
mishes tliat have taken place with the neighbouring nations on 
the side of India, and with the Russians on the confines of Si- 
beria, a few Tartar soldiers only have been employed. The 
Chinese army is parcelled out as guards for the to^vns, cities, 
and villages ; and stationed at the numberless posts on the roads 
and canals. Being seldom relieved from the several guards, 
tliey all, marry and have families. A certain portion of land is 
allotted for their use, which they have sufficient time to culti- 
vate. As the nation has little foreign comnierce, there are few 
seamen ; such as belong to tlie inland navigations are mostly 
married. Although there be no direct penalty levied against 
such as remain batchelors, as was the case among the Romans, 
when tliey wished to repair the desolation that their civil wars 
had occasioned, yet public opinion considers celibacy as dis- 
graceful, and a sort of infamy is attached to a man who con- 
tinues unmarried beyond a certain time of liife. And although 

• The great advantage of a potatoe crop, as I before observed, is the 
certainty of its success. Were a general failure of this rool; to take ' 
place, as sometimes happens to crops of rice, Ireland, in its present state« 
would experience all the horrors that attend a femine in Jiome of the pro^ 
▼inces of China. 
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in China the public law be not established of the Jus trium 
liberorum, by which every Roman citizen having three chil- 
dren was entitled to certain privileges and immunities, yet 
every male child may be provided for, and receive a stipend 
from the naoment of his birth, by his name being enrolled on 
the military list. By the equal division of the country into 
small ferms, ever)' peasant has the means of bringing up his ' 
family, if drought and inundation do not frustrate his labour ; 
and tiie pursuits of agriculture a^e more favourable to health, 
and consequently to population, than mechanical employments 
in crowded cities, and large manufectories, where those who 
are doomed to toil are more liable to become the victims of 
disease and debauchery, than such as are exposed to the free 
and open air, and to active and wholesome labour. In China 
there are few of such manufacturing cities. No great capitals 
are here employed in *iy one branch of the, arts. In general 
each labours for himself in his own profession. From Sie ge- 
neral poverty that prevmls among the lower orders of people, 
the vice of drunkenness is little practised among them. The 
multitude, from necessity, are temperate in their diet, to the 
last degree. The climate is moderate ; and, except in the 
northern provinces, where the cold is severe, remarkably uni- 
form ; not liable to those sudden and great changes in tempe- 
rature, which the human constitution is less able to resist than 
the extremes of heat or cold, when steady and invariable, and 
from which the inconveniences are, perhaps, no where so se- 
verely felt as on our own island. Lxcept the small-pox and 
contagious diseases that occasionally break out in their confined 
and crowded cities, they are liable to few epidemical disorders. 
The still and inanimate kind of life vyliich is led by die womefi, 
at the same time that it is supposed to render them prolific, 
preseiTCS them from accidents that might cause untimely 
births. Every woman suckles and nurses her own child- 

The operation of these and other favourable causes that" 
might be assigned, in a countiy that has existed under the 
same form of goverHnicnt, and preserved the same laws and 
customs for so many ages, must necessarily have created an 
excess of population unknown in most otl:ier parts of the world, 
where the ravages of war, several times repeated in the course 
of a centur}'^, or internal commotions, or pestilential disease, or 
the effects of ovcrgro\^Ti wealth, sometimes sweep away one 
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half of a nation within die usual period allotted tathe life of 
man* 

" What a grand and curious spectacle,'* bs Sir Geoi^ 
Staunton observes, ^^ is here exhibited to the mind of so lax^ 
" a pn^rtion of the whole human race, connected together 
** in one great system of polity, submitting quietly and through 
" so considerable an extent of country to one great sov^eign ; 
" and uniform in their laws, their manners, andlheir language ; 
" but differing essentially in each of these re^)ectsfit)m eveiy 
" other portion erf mankind ; and neither desirous of commu- 
^^ nicating with, nor forming any designs against, the rest of 
" the world.** How strong an instance does China a£brd erf 
the truth of the observation, that men are mcH^e easily governed 
by opinion than by power. 
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CHAP. X. 



JOURNEY THROUGH THE PROVipTCE OF CANTON.— SITUAflOH 
, OF FOREIGNERS TRADING TO THIS PORT.-r.CONCLySION. 



Tisiblc Change in tiic Charactet of the people.— Rug^d Mountains.— Collie- 
ries. — Temple in a Cavewi>— Stone Qjiarries.-i— Various Plants for Use and Or- 
nament.— Arrive at Canton. — ^Expense of the Embassy to the Chinese Govern 
ment.— To the British Nation. — Nature and Inconveniences of the Trade to 
Canton. — The Armenian and his Pearl.— ^Impositions of the Officers of Govern* 
ment instanced. — Principal Cause of them is the Ignorance of the Language.-^ 
Case of Chinese trading to London. — A Chinese killed by ^ Seaman of His 
Majesty's Ship Madras. — Delinquent saved frorti an ignominious Death, by a 
proper Mode of Communication with the Government.— Conclusion. 

WE had no sooner passed the summit of the high moun- 
tain Me-lin, and entered die province of Quan-tung, or Can- 
ton, than a very sensible- difference was perceived in the con- 
duct of the inhabitants. Hitherto the embassy had met with 
' the greatest respect and civility from all classes of the natives, 
but now even the peasantry ran out of their houses, as we pas- 
sed, and bawled after us Queitze-fan-quei, which, in their lan- 
guage, are opprobrious and contemptuous expressions, signi- 
tying foreign devils, imps ; epithets that are bestowed by the 
enlightened Chinese on all foreigners. It was obvious that the 
haughty and insolent manner in which all Europeans residing 
at, or trading to, the port of Canton are treated, had extended 
• itself to the nordiem frontier of the province, but it had not 
crossed the mountain Me-lin ; the natives of Kiang-see being 
a quiet, civU, And inoffensive people. In Quan-tung, the far- 
ther we advanced, the more rude and insolent they became. A 
timely rebuke, however, given to the governor of Naursheun- 
foo, by Van-ta;*gin, for applying the above-mentioned oppro- 
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brious epithets to the British embassy, had a good effect on 
the Canton officers, whq were now to be our conductors 
through their province. 

This contempt of foreigners is not confined to the uppet 
ranks or men in office, but pervades the very lowest class, who, 
whilst they make no scruple of entering into the service of fo- 
reign merchants residing in the countrj-, and accepting . the 
most menial emplo)Tiients under them, performing the duties? 
of their several offices with diligence, punctuality, and fidelity, 
affi:?ct, at the same time, to despise their employe's, aiid to 
consider them as placed, in the scale of human beings, many 
degrees below them. Having one day observed my Clunesc 
sci'vant busily employed in drying a quantity of tea-leaves, 
thiit had already been used for breakfiist, and of which he had 
collected several pounds, I inquired what he meant to do with 
them : he replied, to mix them with odier tea and sell them. 
*' And is that the way," said I, " in which you cheat your 
** own countr}Tnen?" " No," replied he, " myovMi coun- 
" tr)anen are too wise to be so easily cheated ; but yours are 
" stupid enough to let us sen^e you such like tricks ; and in- 
" deed," continued he, with the greatest sang-firoid imagma- 
ble, " any thing you get from us is quite good enough for 
*' you." Affecting to be angry with him, he said, V he meant 
" for the second sort of Englishmen ;" which is a distinction 
they give to the Americans.* 

The city of Nan-sheun-foo was pleasantiy situated on the 
high bank of the river Pei-kiang-ho. The houses appeared to 
be very old, the streets narrow, large tracts of ground within the 
walls unbuilt, others covered with ruins. While the barges 
were preparing to receive on board the baggage, we took up 
our lodgings in the public temple, that was dedicated to the 
memory of Confiicius, being, at the same time the college 
where the students are examined for tiieir different degrees. It 
consisted of a long dark room, divided by two rows of red pil- 
lars into a middle and two side ailes, without furniture, paint- 
ings, statues, or ornaments of any kind, except a few paper 
lanterns suspended between the pillars ; the floor wa^ of earth, 
and entirely broken up : to us it had more the appearance of a 

• In the Canton jargon, second chop Englishmen ; an3 even this dis* 
tinction the Americans, I understand, have nearly forfeited in the minds 
«f the Chinese. 
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large passage or gang*way to some manufactory, as a brew- 
house or iron-foundery, than of the hall of Confucius. On 
each side, and at the farth^ extremity, were several small 
apartments, in which we contrived to pass the night. 

The barges in which we now embarked were very small, 
owing to the shallowness of the river. The officers, assembled 
herefrom different parts of the countr}^ detained us a whole 
day, in order to have an opportunity of laying their several 
complaints before our physician, at the recommendation of Van- 
ta-gin, who had felt the good effects of his practice. Here, for 
once we had an instance of Chinese pride giving way to self- 
interest, and usurped superiority condescending to ask advice 
of barbarians. We sailed for two days in our Uttle barges, 
through one of tlie most wild, mountainous, and barren tracts 
of country that I ever beheld, abounding more in the sublime 
and horrible than in the picturesque or the beautiful. The lofty 
summits of the mountains seemed to touch each other across 
the river, and at a distance it, appeared as if we had to sail 
through an arched cavern. The massy .fragments tliat had fallen 
down from time to time, and impeded tiie navigation, were 
indications that the passage was not altogether free from danger. 
Five remarkable points of sand-stone rock, rising in succession 
above each other with perpendicular faces, seemed as if they 
had been hewn out of one solid mountain : they were called 
ou-ma-too, or the five horses' heads. The mountains at a dis- 
•tanCe, on each side of the river,, were covered with pines, the 
nearer hills with coppice- wood, in which the Camellia pre- 
vailed ; and in the little giens were clusters of fishermen's 
huts, surrounded by small plantations of tobacco. 

Within the defile of these wild mountains we observed se- 
veral extensive collieries, wliich were advantageously worked 
by driving levels from the river into their sides. The coals 
brought out of the horizontal adits were immediately lowered 
from a pier into vessels that were ready to receive and trans- 
port them: to the potteries of this province, and of Kiang-see. 
Coal is little used in its raw state, but is first charred in large 
pits tliat-are dug in the ground. Coal dust, mix^d with earth, 
and fomied into square blocks, is frequently. used to heat their 
little stoves, on which they boil their rice. 
' At the (iity of Tchao-tchoo-foo, where we arrived on the IStli, 
we exchanged' our flat-bottomed boats for large and commo* 
dious yachts, the river hfeing here much increased by the con- 
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fluence of another stream. The boats before this city wei* 
mostly managed by young girls, whose dress consisted d a 
neat white jacket and petticoat and a gipsey straw hat. Having 
for so great a length of time scarcely ever feet our i^s upon a 
female, except the heads of some at adistance peeping from be- 
hind the mud walls that surround the houses, or labouring in 
the grounds of Kiang-see, the ferry-giris, though in reality very 
plain and coarse-featured, were considered as the most beau* 
tiful objects that had occured in the whole journey. To the 
occupation of ferry ing passengers over the river, it seemed, they 
added another, not quite so honourable, for which, however^ 
they had not only the consent and approbation of their parents, 
but also the sanction of the government, or perhaps, to speak 
mcM^ ccwrectly , of the governing ma^strates, given in amsi- 
deration of their receiving a portion of the wages of prostitu- 
tion. 

In this mountainous district a few fishermen's huts and those 
of the cdliers were the only limitations that occurred ; but the 
defect of population was abundantly supplied by the number 
of wooded dwellings that were floating oi| the river. Small 
huts, to the number of thirty or forty, were sometimes erected 
upon a single floating raft of fir-baulks, lashed together by the 
^[ids wd the sides. On these raffe the people carry on th^ir 
trade w occupation, particularly such as work in wood. 
, Our ccmductors directed the yachts to halt before a d^ached 
rpck, rising with a peipendicubr front fitxn Ae margin of die' 
liver to the hei^t of seven hundred feet. In this front we ob- 
served a cavern, before which was aterrace that had been cut 
out of the Tock, a€ces»hfe by a flight of steps from the river. 
Proceeding fix»n the terrace into the cavity of flie rock; we as- 
oended another flight of stairs, also cut out of sdkl stcme, which 
led into a very ^adous apartment. In the centre of this ^)art. 
. ment sat the goddess Poo-sa upon a kind of adtar, constituting 
apart erf* the rock, and hewn into the shape of the Lien-n^ or 
Ndumbium. A small opening, next die river, admitted a 
** dim religious light," suitable to die solemnity of die place, 
which we we were told was a temple consecrated to Poo-sa, and 
a monastery for the residence of a few superannu^ed priests. 
On the smooth sides of the apartment was inscribed a nuilti- 
tude of Chinese verses, some cut into the rock,^ and others 
painted upon it. The lodgings of Ac priests were small caves 
branchii^ out of the large temple. A third flight <rf steps led 
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from this to a second story, which was ulso lighted by a small 
ap^ure b front, that was nearly choired up by an immense 
' mass of stalectite that had be^i fonnecj, ^d was still increasing, 
by the constant oozing of water holding in sdution calcare* 
pus naatter, and suspended from a projection of tl^ upper part 
of the rock. But the light was sufficient to discover a gigatitiQ 
inxage with a Saracen face, whp '^ grinn'd hc^xibly a ghasdy 
** sraile.'' On his head was a sort of erown, in one hatnd h^ 
held a naked scimitar, and a firebrand in the otbo' ; but thd 
history of this colossal divinity seemed to be imperfectly 
known, even to the votaries of Poo-sathemseh'es, He had, in 
aHl probability, been a warri^ in liis day ; the Theseus <k" the 
Hercules of China. Tte cave (4* the Cumaean Sibyl could not 
t>e better suited for dealing out the mysterious decrees of fiite 
to the superstitious multitude than that of the Quan-gin-^haOi 
from whence the oracle of future destiny, in like manner, 

** Horrendais canit amhs^g^s, aat^oque rpxnuglty 
•* Obsciiris yera involvens,*' 

•* The wond*rous truths, involv'd in riddles, gave, 
** And furious bellow'd round the gioomy cave.** 

Lord Macartney observed that this singular tempk biouglrt 
to his recollection a Franciscan monastery he had seen in 
Portugal, near Cape Roxent, usually called the Cork Conventj 
*' which is an excavation of considerabte extent under a hiHv 
" divided into a great number of (^Hs, and fitted u|i with a 
" church, sacristy, refectory, and every requisite apartment 
" for the accommodation of the misdrabfe Cordel^rs who 
^' buraow in it. The inside is entkdy lined with cork ; the 
" walls, the rods, the iloors, are covered with cork; the 
*' tables, seats, chairs, beds, couches, the fijmiture (rf the 
" chapel, the crucifixes, and every c^her imrdement, are all 
" made of cork. The place was certainly dismal and com* 
*^ fortless to a great degree, but it wanted the ^gantic form, 
" the grim features, the terrific aspect, Miiich dirtii^uish the 
** temple of Poo-sa, in the rock of Quatn-^-dian." Dis- 
mal as this gloomy den appeared to be, where a few misera- 
ble beings had voluntarily chained themselves to a rock, to 
be knawed by the vultures of superstition and fanaticism, it is 
still less so than an apartment of the Franciscan convent in 
Madeira, the walls of which are eirtirely covered widi hunian 
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skulls, and the bones of legs and sums, placed alternately in , 
horizontal rows. A dirty lamp, suspended from the ceiling-, 
and constantly attended by an old bald-headed friar erf the 
order, to keep the feeble light just glimmering in the socket, 
serves to shew indistinctly to strangers this disgusting me- 
mento mori. It would be difficult to determine which of the 
three were the most useless members of society, the monks 
of Poo-sa, the monks of the Cork Convent, or the monks 
of Golgotha. 

In several places among the wild and romantic mountains 
through which we were carried on this river, we noticed quar- 
ries of great extent, out of which huge stones had been cut 
for sepulchral monuments, for the arches of bridges, for 
architraves, for paving the streets, and for Various other uses. 
To obt^n these large masses, the saw is applied at the upper 
surfoce, and they work down vertically to the length required. 
Each stone is shaped and fashioned to the size that may be 
wanted, before it is removed from the parent rock ; by which 
much difficulty is avoided, and less power is required in con- 
veying it to its destination. Rude misshapen blocks, requiring 
additional labour for their removal, are never detached from 
the rock in such a state. In this respect tiiey are more provi- 
dent than the late empress of Russia, w4io, at an immense 
expense, and with the aid of complicated machiner}'^, cai^d 
a block of stone to be brought to her capital, to serve as a 
pedestal for the statue of the Czar Peter, where it was found 
expedient to reduce it to two-thirds of its original dimen- 
sions. 

Between the city of Canton and the first pa^da on thd 
bank of the river, there is a continued series of similar quar- 
ries, which appear not to have been worked for many years. 
The regular and formal manner in which the stones have been 
cut away, exhibiting lengthened streets of houses with qua- 
drangular chambers, in the sides of which are $quai^ holes 
at equal distances, as if intended for the reception of beams; 
tlie smoothness and perfect perpendicularity of the sides, and 
the number erf detached pillars that are scattered over the plain, 
would justify a similar mistake to that of Mr. Addison's 
Doctor of one of the German universities, whom he-found, 
at Chateau d'Un in France, carefully measuring the free-stoiic 
quarries at that place, which he had conceived to be the venera- 
ble remains of vast subterranean palaces of great antiquity. 
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.' Alniost all the mountains that occurred in our passage 
through China were of primsBval granite, some few of sand- 
stone, and the inferior hills w^ere generally of lime-stone, or 
coarse grey marble. Except the Ladrone islands on the 
south, and some of the Chu-san islands on the east, we ob- 
served no appearances in the whole country of volcanic pro^ 
ductions. The high mountains, indeed, that form great 
continental chains, are seldom, if ever, of volcanic fcMination. 
The presence of a vast volume of water seems to be indis- 
pensibly necessary to carry on this operation of nature ; and, 
accordingly, we find that volcanic mountains are generally 
close to the sea-coast, or entirely insulated. Thus, although 
a great part of the islands on the coast of 'China are volcanic^ 
we met with no trace of subterranean heat, either in volcaoic 
products or thermal springs, on the whole continent. Yet 
earthquakes are said to have been frequently felt in all tha 
provinces, but slight and of short duraticMi. 

About sevto mUes to the southward of the temple, in the 
rock, the mountains abruptly ceased, and we entered on a 
wide extended plain which, to the southward and on ea<jh 
side, was terminated only by the horizon. This sudden 
transition from barrenness to fertility, from the sublime t6 
the beautiful, from irregularity to uniformity, could not SsuSl 
to "please, as all strong contrasts usually do. The country, 
was now in a high state of tillage : the chief products were; 
rice, sugar-canes, and tobacco ; and the river was so much 
augmented by the tributary streams of the mountains, which 
we had just left behind, that it was nearly half a mile in widths. 
Canals branched from its two banks in every directicMi. At 
the city of San-shwee-shien, we observed the current of the 
river receding, being driven back by the flux of the tide. 

On the 10th we halted before a village which was just 
within sight of the suburbs of Canton. Here the embassa- 
dor was met by the commissioners of the East India Com-, 
pany, whom the Chinese^had allowed to proceed thus far 
from the factory, and to which place the servants of the com- 
pany are occasionally permitted to make their parties of pjea- 
&ure. In the neighbourhood of this village are extensive 
gardens for the supply of the city with vegetables. In s<^iie 
we observed nurseries for propagating the rare, the beautiful, 
the curious, or tlie useful plants of the country, which are* 
sent to Canton for sale. On tliis account we were not sorry- 
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tt> be obliged to spend the remainder d* the day at thk place. 
Among the choice plants we noticed the large pewiia before 
mentioned, white, red, and variegated ; the elegant limodo- 
nnn tankerviUiae, and that singular plant the epidendrum flos 
aeris, so called from its vegetating without the assistance of 
eartfi or water ; the hybiscus mutabilis, the abelmoschus, and 
other species of this genus ; the douUe variegated Camellia 
Japonica; the great hoUy-hock; the scarlet amaranthus and 
another species of the same genus, and a very elegant celosia 
or cockscomb ; the nereum oleander, sometimes called the 
Ceylon rose, and the yu-lan, a species of magnolia, the 
flowers of which appear before the leaves burst from the 
buds. Of the scented plants the plumeria and a double 
flowering jasmine were tfie most esteemed. We observed 
also in pots the ocymum or sweet Basil, cloranthus inconspi- 
cuus, called chu-lan, whose leaves are sometimes mixed with 
those of tea to give them a peculiar flavour ; the olea fragrans^ 
or sweet-scented olive, said also be used for the same piu-- 
pose ; a species of myrtle ; the much esteemed rosa sinica; 
the tuberose ; the strong scented gardenia florida, improperly 
called the cape jasmine ; the China-pink and several olhersy 
to enumerate which would exceed the limits of this work. 

Of fruits we noticed a variety of figs, and threfe species of 
mulberries ; peaches and almonds ; the annona or custard ap- 
ple ; the eugenia jambos, or rose-apple ; the much esteemed 
lee-tchee or sapindus-edulis ; and the ktelreuteria, another 
species of the same genus ; the averhoa caiiambola, an excel-* 
lent fruit for tarts ; and the ou-long-shoo, the stercttfia plata- 
nifolia. Besides these were abun(knce of oranges and bana- 
nas. 

As vegetables for the table, was a great variety of beans and 
^avances, among which was the dolichos soja, or soy pfcatit, 
and the polystachios, with its lar^ clusters of beautiftil scar-' 
let flowers; the cytisus cajan whose seed yields the famous 
bean-milk, which it is the custom of the emperor to ofier to 
embassadors on their presentation; large miW radishes, onions, 
garlick, capsicum or Cayenne pepper; convdivulus ba^tatas, 
or sweet potatoes; two species of tobacco; amomum, taf 
ginger, in great quantities, the root of which they preserve 
in syrup; sinapis, or mustard, and the brassica oriental, 
from which an oil b expressed for the table. 
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, Of plants that were usefid in the arts, we observed the 
rhus vemix, or varnish-tree, and two other species of the 
^ame genus ; curcuma, or turmeric ; carthamus used as a dye, 
and the polygonum Chinense for the same purpose ; the rha- 
pis flabelliformis, the dried leaves of which are used for fens 
among the common people, and particularly by those who live 
m vessels ; corchorus, whose bark, in Inma, is used as flax ; 
but not, I believe, to any extent in China, the white netde 
being here preferred. The only medicinal plants were the 
rheum palmatum, artemisia, and the smilax or China root 

To make our entre into Canton the more splendid, a nimi- 
ber of superb barges were sent to meet us, carrying flags and 
streamers and umbrellas and other insignia of ofiice ; and in 
some were bands of music. About the middle of the day 
we arrived before the fectories, which constitute aline of 
buildings in the European style, extending along the left 
bank of the river, where the embassador was received by the 
sonff-too, or viceroy, the governor, the ho-poo, or collector 
of uie customs, and all the principal ofiicers of the govem- 
|nent. From hence we were conducted to the opposite side 
of the river, where a temporary building of poles and nfiats 
had been prepared for the occasion ; within which was a 
screen of yellow silk bearing the name of the emperor in gilt 
characters. Before this screen the viceroy and other oflicars 
performed the usual prostrations, in token of gratitude to hb 
imperial majesty, for his having vouchsafed us a prosperous 
journey. 

It is but doing justice to the Chinese government and to th^ 
individuals in its employ, who had any conc^n in the a&irs 
of the embassy, to observe that as fer as regarded ourselves^ 
their conduct was imUbrmly marked by liberality, attenticm, and 
an eaiTiest desire to please. Nor is there any vanity in saying 
that, after observing us closely in the course pf a long journey 
and daily intercourse, the officers of government gradually dis* 
missed the prejudices imbibed against us, as £:^eigners, 6x>m 
their earliest youth. Gained by our fiiank and qpen manners^ 
and by little att^tions, they seemed to fly with pleasure to our 
society, as a relief from the tedious, formalities they were 
obliged to assume in their official capacity. VanandChoucon^ 
standy passed the evenings in some of our yachts* It is impos- 
sible to speak of those two worthy men in terms equal to meir 
desert. Kind, condescending, unremitting in their attentions,, 

3 F 
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they never betrayed one moment of ill humour from the tiinc 
we entered Chuia till they took their final leave at Canton. 
These two men were capable of real attachments. They insisted 
on accompanying the embassador on board the Lion, where 
they took their k^t ferewel. At parting they burst into tears^ 
and shewed the strongest marks of sensibility and concern. 
Their feelings quite overcame them, and they left the Lion sor- 
rowful and dejected. Early die following morning they sent 
on board twenty baskets of fruits and vegetables, as a ferewel 
token of their remembrance. We had the satisfection to hear 
that immediately on their arrival at Pekin they both were pro* 
mbted. Chou is at present in a high situation at court, but 
Van, the cheerful good-humqured Van, has paid the debt of 
nature ; having folien honourably in the service of his countr3^ 
On the conduct of Lee, our Chinese interpreter, any praise that 
1 could bestow would be for inadequate to his merit. Fully 
sensible of his perilous situation, he never at any one time 
shrunk from his duty. At Macao he took an affectionate feave 
of his English friends, with whom, though placed in one of 
the remotest provinces of the empire, 1^ still contrives to cor- 
respond. Tte embassador, lord Macartney, has had several 
letters from him; the last of which is of so late a date as March 
1802 ; so that his sensibility has not been diminished either 
by time or distance. 

It is the custom of China to consider all embassadors as 
guests of the emperor, from the moment they enter any part of 
his dominions, until tiiey are again entirely out of them. The 
inconvenience of this custom was severely felt by us, as it pre- 
vented us from purcliasing, in an open manner, many trifling 
articles that would have been acceptable. The very consider- 
able expense, incurred by the court on this account, rtiay be 
one reason for prescribing the limited time of forty days for all 
embassadors to remain at the capital. To meet the expenses 
of the present embassy, Van-ta-gin assured me that they were 
furnished with an order to draw on the public treasuries of the 
different provinces through which we had to pass, to the amount 
of five thousand ounces of silver a-day, or about one thousand 
six hundred pounds sterling : and tiiat fifteen hundred ounces 
a-day had been issued out of tiie treasury at Pekin for thef sup- 
port o£ the embassy during its continuance there. Supposing, 
then, these data to be correct, and I see no reason for calling 
tiieir autlienticity in question, we may form an dtimate of the 
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whole expense of this embassy to the Chinese government. 
From the 6th of August (the day we entered 

the Pei-ho) to the 21st (when we arrived Oz. 

in Pekin) inclusive - - - 16 days, 80,000 

From the 22d August to the 6th October (in 

Pekin and in Gehol) - - - 46 days, 69,000 
From the 7th October to the 19th December 

(when we arrived at Canton) - . 74'days, 370,000 

Total ounces of silver 519,000 

Or one hundred and seventy-three thousand pounds sterling ; 
three Chinese ounces being equal to one pound sterling. 

It is hardly possible that this enormous sum of money could 
liave been expended on account of the embassy, though I have 
no doubt of its having been issued out of the imperial trea- 
sury for that purpose. One of the missionaries informed me, 
>n Pekin, that the gazette of that capita.1 contained an aiticle 
stating the liberality of the emperor tpwards the Jlnglish em- 
bassador, in his having directed no less a sum than fifteen huur 
dred ounces of silver to be applied for the daily expenses of 
the embassy, while stationary hi the capital ^nd at Gehpl^ The 
same gentleman made an obso'vatjon, that the great officers of 
government, as well as tjiose who had the goodluck to be ap- 
pointed to manage the concerns of a foreign embassy, consi-r 
dered it a3 one of the best wjnd-falls in the emperor's gift, the 
difteraice between the allowances and the actual expenditure 
being equivalent to a little fortune. 

Van-ta-gin,* indeed, explained to usthat, although th^ impe- 
rial warrant was signed for tliose sums, yet that, having a num- 
ber of pffices to pass through, in all of which it diminished a 
little^ the whole of it was not actually expended on the embassy. 
He gave to the embassador an excellent illustration of die man- 
ner in which the imperial boui^ty was sometimes applied. An 
inundation had swept away, the preceding winter, a whole viL 
lage in the province of Shan-tung, so suddenly, tliat tite inha, 
bitants could save nothing but their lives. The emperor hav- 
ing once lodged at the place, immediately ordered 100,000 
ounces of silver for their relief, out of which the first officer of 
the treasury took 20,000, the second 10,000, the third 5,000, 
and so on, till at last there remained only 20,000 for the poor 
sufferers* So that tte boasted morality of China ii^ pretty 
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much the same, when reduced to prac^i as that of cXbdr 
countries. 

The real expense, however, of the ftitidi embassy, could 
not have been a trifle, when we ccxisider what a vast multitude 
of men, horses, and vessels were constandy emfdoyed on ibt 
occasion. Van-ta-gin assured me that there were seldom fewer 
than one thousand men, and fiieqi^ndy many more, enq^yed 
one way or other in its service ; and I am persuaded he did not 
intend to exa^erate. In the first place, fi'om the m<xith of the 
Pei-ho to TcMig-tchoo, we had forty-one yachts or barges, each 
on an average, incliKling boatmen, trackers, and solders, hav- 
ing on boani fifteen men : this ^ves six hundred and fifteepi 
men to tlie boats only. Caterers running about the country to 
collect provisions, boatmen to bring them to the several bargea^ 
the conducting oflScers, and their numerous retinue,- are licA 
included in this estimate. From Tong-tchoo near three thou- 
sand men were employed to carry the presents and ba^age, 
first to Hung-ya-yuen, beyond Pekin, and then ba6k again to 
the capital, which took them three days. In oiu* return from 
Tong-tchoo to Hang-tchoo-foo, we had a fleet of tiiirty vessels, 
with ten men at least, and, for the greatest part of the journey, 
twenty additional trackers to each vessel ; this gives nine hxm- 
dred people for the yachts alone. 

From Hang-tchoo-foo to ETii-shan-shien, and fit)m Hang«- 
tohoo-foo to Chu-san, there might probably be employed about 
forty vessels, with twelve men to each, or four hundred and 
eighty in the whole. And, besides the people employed by 
the ofiicers of government to purchase provisions, numbers 
"were stationed m diflferent parts of the rivers to contract the 
stream, by raking together the pebbles where, otherwise, the 
water would have been too shallow for the boats to pass ; and 
others to attend at all the sluices on the canals, to assist the ves- 
sels in getting through the same. 

Froni Tchang-sh^-shien to Eu-shan-sliien, overland, we 
had about forty horses, and three or four hundred men to cany 
die baggage. 

From me Po-yang lake, toCanton, we had genefally about 
twenty-six vessels, with twenty men to each, including boat- 
men, soldiers, and trackers, which gives five hundred and 
twenty men for these alone. ^ 

The embassy consisted of near one hundred persons; but 
"as for die several officers, and their numerous retinue of guards. 
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attendants, aind nijiners, I have not Ae least ideia to what their 
rmmbers might amount; all of whom, being on extraordinary 
*tervice, were supported at the public expense. 

The whole expense of the embassy to this country, includ- 
hig the presents, did not exceed eighty thousand pounds ; an 
hiconsiderable sum for such a nation as Great Brkain on such ' 
kil occasion, and not more than a fourth part of what hasbeeA 
generally imagined. 

Although Ae British factory was in eveiy sense more com- 
fortable tian the most splendid palace that tfie coimtry aflforded, 
yet it was so repugnant to the principles of the government, 
for an embassado(r to take up his abode in the same dwelling 
\vith merchants, that it was tiiought expedient to indulge their 
notions in this respect, and to accept a large house in the midA 
of a garden, on the opposite side of the river, which was fitted 
trp and furnished witii beds in the European manner, with 
glazed sash windows, and with fire grates suitable for burning 
coals. On our arrival here w^e found a company of comedians 
hard at work, in the middle of a piece, which it seemed had 
begun at sun-rise; but their squalling and their shrill and 
hareh muac were so dreadful, that they were prevailed upon, 
1^^ difficulty, to break oflf during dinner, wMch was served 
up in a viranda, directly opposite the theatre. 
• Next morning, however, about sim-rise, theyset to work 
'afi^sh, but at me particular request of the embassador, in 
which he was joined by the whole ^ite, they were discharged, 
"to the no small astonishment of our Chdneste conductors, who 
'CCMicluded, from this cireumsltance, that the English had very 
little taste for elegant amusements. Players, it seems, are here 
hired by the day ; and the more incessantly they labour, the 
more they are applauded. They are always ready to begin 
any one piece out of a list of twenty or thirty, diat is presented 
for the principal visitor to make his choice. 

The nature of the trade cairied on by foreign nations at the 
port of Canton is so well known, that it would be superfluous 
for me to dwell on that subject. The compkunts of all nations 
against the extortions practised there have been loudly and fi^- 
quendy heard in Europe ; but the steps that havfe hitherto been 
men have proved unavailing. The common answer is, " Why 
** do you come here? We take in exchange your articles of 
" produce and manufacture, which we really have no occasion 
^* for, and ^ve you in* retu^ our precious tea, which nature 
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•* has denied to your country ; and yet you are not satisfied. 
** Why do you so often visit a*cbuntry, whose customs you 
•* (Uslike ? We do not invite you to come among us ; but wheii 
** you do come, and behave well, we treat you accordingly* 
** Kespect then our hospit^itj^ but don't pretend to regulate 
** or reform it,'* Such is the language held to Europeans by 
all the petty officers of government, with whom they have to 
deal. 

With such sentiments one cannot be surprised that foreign 
merchants should be received with indifierence, if not handled 
with rudeness, and that the feir trader should be liable to ex- 
tortions* This is still more likely to happen fi"om the complete 
monopoly of all foreign trade being consigned to a limited num- 
ber of merchants, seldom, I believe, exceeding eight, who are 
sanctioned by government. The cargoes of tin, lead, cotton, 
opium, and lai^ sums of Spanish dollars, sent to Canton from 
Europe, India, and America, all pass through the hands of 
these Hong merchants, who also furnish tiie return cargoes. 
As the capital employed is far beyond any thing of the kind 
we can conceive in Europe by so few individuals, their profits 
must be proportionally great, or they could not be able to bear 
the expense of the numerous and magnificent presents which 
they are expected to make to the superior ofiicers of govern- 
ment at Canton, who,* in their turn, find it expedient to divide 
these with the emperw and his ministers in tiie capital. The 
various to}^, automatons, moving and musical figures from 
Coxe's museum, the mathematical and astrononucal instru- 
ments, clocks, watches, machinery, jeweller)'^, all made in 
London, and now in the difierent palaces of the emperor of 
China, are said to be valued at no less a sum tlian two millions 
sterling, all presents from Canton. The principal officers of 
this government are invariably sent down from Pekin ; they 
arrive poor, and, in the course of three years, return with im- 
mense riches. How much of the enormous w^lth of Ho- 
tchung-tang came from the same quarter it is difficult to say ; 
but the great influence he possessed over the emperor, and his 
intimacy with the viceroy of Canton, who was superseded in 
1793, leave no doubt, that a very considerable part of it was 
drawn from this port. The large pearl, which fonns one of the 
charges preferred against him, was a present from Canton, of 
M hich I l\ave been told a curious histor)^, by a gentleman who 
was on the spot at the tinje it happened. An Armenian mtr-^ 
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ciiant brought this pearl to Canton, in the expectation of making 
his fortune. Its size and beauty soon became known, and at- 
tract^4 the attention of the officers and the merchants, who 
paid their daily visits to the Armenian, offering him prices far 
inadequate to its value. At length, however, after minute and 
repeated examinations, a price was agreed upon and a deposit 
made, but the Armenian was to keep possession of. the pearl 
till the remaining part of the puix^hase-money should be ready ; 
and, in order to obviate any posability of trick, the lx)X in 
which it was kept was sealed with the purchaser's seal. Se- 
veral days elapsed without his hearing any thing further from 
the Chinese; and, at length, the time approached when all 
foreign merchants are ordered down to Macao. The Arme- 
nian, in vain, endeavoured to find out the people who had pur^ 
chased his pearl ; but he contented himself with the reflection 
that, although he had been disappointed in the main object of 
his journey, he still had his property, and that the deposit was 
more than sufficient to defray his expenses. On reaching his 
home, he had no longer any scruple in breaking open the seal ; 
but his mortification may easily be supposed, on discovering 
that his real pearl had been exchanged for an artificial one, so 
very like as not to be detected but by the most critical exami- 
nation. The daily visits of these people, it seems, were for no 
other purpose than to enable them to forge an accurate imita- 
tion, which they had dexterously substituted for the real one, 
when they proposed the cunning expedient of sealing the box 
in which it was inclosed. ' The Armenians, however, were de- 
termined not to be outdone by the Chinese. A noted cha- 
racter, of the name of Baboom, equally well known in Bengal 
and Madras as in Canton, just before his fiiilure in about half 
a million, sterling, deposited a valuable casket of pearls, as he 
represented them, in the liands of one of the Hong merchants, 
as a pledge for a large sum of money, which, when opened, 
instead of pearls was found to be a casket of peas. 

It has always been considered that a foreigner has Utde chance 
of obtaining justice at Canton. The import and export duties, 
w^hich, by the law of the country, ought to be levied ad valorem, 
are arbitrarily fixed, according to tlie fancy of the collector. 
And although the court is at all times ready to punish, by con- 
fiscation of their property, such as have been guilty of corrup- 
tion aiKl oppression, yet, by accepting their presents, it seems 
to lend them its encouragement* Beside$, the distance from 
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Canton to the metropolis is so great, the temptations so strong 
and the chances of ijnpunity so much i|i. their fevour, that 
to be honest, when power and opportunity lend their aid to 
roguery, is a virtue not within tlie pale of Chinese m(M:dity. 
A striking instance of their peculation appeared in a circum- 
stance that was connected with the Britidla embassy. In con- 
sideration of the Hindostan leaving carried presents for the 
emperor, an order wos issued from court that she should be 
exempt from duties at any of the ports whiere she might take 
in a cargo. It happened diat the Hong tnerchants h^d already 
paid the Hindostan's duties with those of the other ships, of 
which her particular share was 30,000 ounces of silver. The 
hoo-poo, OT collector, was therefore requested to return this 
sum, agreeably tp the order from court ; but he refunded only, 
into Mr. Browne's hands, 14,000 dollars, which c^n be 
reckoned as little more than 11,000 ounces, obsprving that so 
much was the exact amoimt of the emperor'g duties. As in 
this instance, of a public nature, the collector could not be 
supposed to act without circumspection, we may conclude 
how very small a proportion of the duties, extorted from fo- 
reigners trading to Canton, finds its way into the imperial 
tieasury. 

Thus the taxes, which, if we may judge of them from 
those paid by their own countrymen, are extremely moderate, 
by the abuses of the adnunistration become serious grievances 
to the foreign merchant, who, however, has never hitherto 
employed the only jMX)bable mean of obtainmg redress-^ 
that of making himself acquainted with the langu^e of the 
country, so as to be able to remonstrate to the high officers of 
state, j^piostthe oppressions and impositions of those who 
act in inferior capacities ; fw, however rapacious and corrupt 
the first in authority may be, his timid nature would slirink 
immediately from a bold, clamorous, and able complainant, 
who posscaased the means of making his delinquency ncrf:o^ 
rious. This observation has been verified by a recent occur- 
rence* A fi^udulent suppression of a bankruptcy, for which 
tlic government stood responsible, and by which the interests 
of tlie East India Companj^, as well as of several mdividuals 
in India ^d Canton, would have materially suffered, was 
completely frustrate by tlie simple circumstance of Mr. 
Drummond, the chief of the factory, rushing into tlie city . 
of Canton, and repeating aloud a few w^ords, which he had 
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got by iiearti whilst at tl^ sama time, he hdd up a written 
memorial ; the consequence of which was, that the memorial 
was immediately earned to the viceroy, and the grievance 
compkdned of therein redressed. It would have been in vain 
to convpy it through any of the inferior officers, ot the Hong 
merchants, as they were all interested in keeping .it from the 
knowledge of government. 

The supposed difficulty of ac4uiring the Chinese language 
has hitherto intimidated the residents in Canton from making 
the attempt. Satisfied in transacting the Company's concerns 
throng the medium of a jargon of broken English, which 
all the Hong merchants, and even the inferior tradesmen and 
mechanics, find it worth their while to acquire, they have 
totally neglected the language, as well as every other branch 
€^ information respecting the most interesting and extraordi- 
naiy empire on the fece of the globe. The attmnment, in 
feet, of four OT five thousand characters, which are sufficient 
to write clearly and copiously oa any subject, is. much less 
difficult than usually has been ims^ned, but it would require 
great attention and unremitting perseverance, such perhaps 
as few are willmgto bestow, who are placed in situations 
which enable them to calculate, almost to a certainty, oa 
realizing a fixed sum in a given number of yearsv The cfe- 
mate may also be adverse to intense applicaticm ; but if the 
jfotmdation was laid in England, much of the difficulty would 
thus be obviated. The French, aware of the solid advantages 
that result from the knowledge of languages , are at thi$ moment 
hol^fix^ out every emx>uragement to the study of Chinese litera- 
ture^ d[>viously not without design. They know that the Chi- 
ned character b understood fit>m the gulf of Siam to the Tar- 
tarian Sea, and over a very considerable part of the greatEastem 
Arclnpels^; that the CocWn CWnese, with whom they^ have 
already firmly rooted themselves, use no other writing ihan 
the pure Chinese character, which is also the caso^wiui the 
Japanese. It is to be h(^d,^ therefore, that the .British na- 
tion will not neglect the means of behig able to meet the 
French, if necessary, even oh this ground. The method oi 
accompli^iing this desirable object sqppears to be extremely 
ample. If the directors of the East India Ccmipany were 
to make it a rule that no writer should be appointed to China 
until he had nmde himself acquainted with five hundred or a 
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thousand characters (rf the language,* I will be bold to say 
In ;t, where the numl^er sent out is so few (the estaUishment 
not exceeding twenty) and the emduments so very liberal, 
there \\ ould be as little danger as at present, by such a regula- 
tion, of the appointments being made out of Aeir own. femilids* 
The noble marquis at the head of their afiairs in' India has 
established an institution, w hich seems to bid feir for producirig 
a mutual benefit to the parent state and the native Indians. T^he 
exertions of Sir William Jones and a few others had, indeed^ 
long before this, been productive of the happiest cflfects ; arid 
gi-eat numbers, both on the civil and military establishments 
of tlic company, made themselves acmiainted, in a certain de- 
gree, with the different languages spoken in the country. In 
fact, it became a matter of necessity, in of der to remove pre- 
judices imbibed against us, and to meet those of the natives. 
The Portuguese and the Dutch adopted a different policy; 
and, like pur residents at Canton, communicated only with the 
natives in a jargon of their own languages. ^Mr. Thunberg 
tells a story of a Dutch gentleman, who had resided as chief 
of their factory in Japan for fourteen years, dur&ig whidi pe- 
riod he had been four times in the capacity' of embassador ta 
the court, yet, on being asked the nam^ of the emperor of Ja- 
pan, freely avowed that it had never occurred to him to ask it. 
In fact, his grand object was the accumulation (rf* so many mil- 
lions of florins in a given time ; in the pursuit of which he had 
completely lost sight of the emperor erf Japan and his millions 
of subjects. 

If, then, by neglecting to study the language of the Chinese, ■ 
wc are silly enough to place ourselves and concerns so com-' 
pletdy in their power, we are highly deserving of the extortions' 
and impositions so loudly complained of. If the trade of 
London were exclusively vested in the hands of eight mer- 
chants, and if tlie foreigners who visited its pkwt could neitfier 
speak nor^write one single word of the language of England, 
but commimicated sofely on every subject with those eight mer- - 

* There are several ^ood manuscript Chinese dictionaries in England ; 
one of which is under publication by doctor Montucci ; who, I under-, 
stand from good authority, by many years of indefatigable application^ 
has succeeded in writing the characters with great neatness and-accuracy ; 
and is well qualified in other respects for the undertaking, in which, it 
istobehopedj he may meet with suitable encouragement. 
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thanfe, through a broken jargon, somewhat resembling the 
tenguages of the several foreigners, it might fairly be ques- 
tioned, without any disparagement to the merchants of Lon- 
don, if those foreigners would have less reason of complaint 
than the Europeans have who now trade to China ? Even as 
things are, would a Chinese arriving in England find no subject 
of complaint, no grievances nor vexations at the custom-house, 
which, for want of knowing our language, he might be apt 
to consider as extortions and impositions? Two years ago two 
Chinese missionaries landed in England, in their way to the 
pollege De PropagandaFide at Naples. Each had a small bundle 
of cloaths imder his arms, and, according to the custom of 
their country, a fan in' his hand. Being observed by one of 
those voracious j^harks, who, under the pretext of preventing 
frauds on the revenue, plunder unprotected foreigners, and 
convert the booty to their own advantage, the poor fellows 
were stripped by him of the little property they carried in their 
hands, and were not, without difficulty, dlowed to escape with 
their cloaths on their*backs. Can we blamethese people for 
representing us as a barbarous, unfeeling, ahd inhospitable 
nation, however imdeserving we may be of such a cha- 
racter ? 

Our case at Canton is pretty nearly the same as that of the 
two Chinese missionaries. Every petty officer of the govern- 
ment knows he can practise impositions on our trade with im- 
punity, because we have not the means of bringing his villainy 
to the knowledge of his superiors. For, how great soever 
may be the propensity of the Chinese people to fraud and 
extortion, I have little doubt of the justice and moderation 
of the Chinese government, when the case is properly repre- 
sented. A recent circumstance may be mentioned in support 
of this opinion. In the year 1801, a sailor on board his 
majesty *s ship the Madrass fired upon, and mortally wounded, 
a Chinese who was passing in a boat. A discussion as usuiil, 
took place with the Chinese government ; but it was conduct- 
ed in a very different manner from what had hitherto been 
usual on similar occasions. Instead of entering into any ex. 
planation or defence through the medium of the Hong mer- 
chants, who tremble at the lowest officer of government, a 
memorial was addressed to the viceroy, drawn up in a proper 
and beconiing ijianner by the present Sir George Staunton, 
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the only EngiishmaninAe ccmipany's service who vr^ skilled 
in the Chinese language. Several conversatioiis were also held 
on the subject vnth the officers of justice, from vidiich the 
Hoi^ merd^ants vtrere excluded. Captain Dilkes settii^ up a 
plea of recriminaticHi, on the ground of spme Chinese having 
cut his cable with an intent to steal it, the government assented 
to have the matter tried in the supreme court of justice in the 
city of Canton. By the law of China, if the woimded person 
survive forty days, the sentence of death is commuted for timt 
of tanishment into the wilds of Tartary ; yet, so fevourably did 
the court incline to the side of the accused in this instance, 
that, although the time was not expifed, and there was litde 
hope of the wounded man recovering, they allowed captain 
Dilkes to take the seaman into his own custody, requiring (Hily 
that he should leave in court a written promise to produce him 
in case the wounded should not survive the time prescribed 
by law. The man lingered near fifty days, and then died; upon 
which a message was sent by the court, intimating to the cap- 
tain that the court saw no impropriety in this instance, m leav- 
ing it to him to punish the delinquent according to the laws of 
his own country ; thus, for the first time, assentii^ to setaside a 
positive law in fevour erf foreiguCTs. ' By this prq)er mode of 
interference an English subject was saved ^om an unjust and 
ignominious death, which would otherwise inevitably have h^ 
pened, as on all former occa^ons of a similar kind, had the 
afikir been left in the hands of men whose interest it is to repre- 
sent us as barbarians, and who, however well they mig^ be 
disposed, have not tlie courage to plead our cause. Hitherto 
the C liinese have invariably made a point of executing immedi- 
ately and without a regular trial, any foreigner who should 
kill a Chinese', or some substitute in the place of die actual cri- 
minal, as I have already instanced in the sevendi chapto*. One 
of the most intelligent of the East India company^s servants at 
Canton, speaking on this subject, in answer to certain queries 
proposed to him about the time of the embassy, remarics, " I 
" cannot help observing that the sitimtion of tte conq)any's 
" ser^ipts, and the trade in general, is, in this respect, very 
"v ^gerous and disgraceful. It is such, that it will be impos- 
*' XiWe Sot them to extricate themselves from the cruel dilemma 
" a very probable accident may place them in, I will not say 
** with honour, but not without infemy, or exposing the whole 
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" trade to ruin.'' Yet we have just now seto, <m the recur- 
renceof sudi an accident, that, by the circumstance of a direct 
and immediate cummunication with tbe government, the afeir 
was terminated, not only without di^iace or in&my, but in 
away that was honourable to both parties. 



CONCLUSION- 



I HAVE now gone ova- most of the points relative to 
which I have been able to recollect the remarks and observa- 
tions that arose in my mind during my attendance on thb 
memorable embassy. The comparisons I have made were 
^ven with a view of assisting tfie reader to fwm, in his own 
mind, some idea of what rank the Chinese may be considered 
to hold, when measured by the scale dF European nations ; but 
this part is very defective. To have made it complete would 
require more time and more reading than at present I could 
command. The considerati<Mi of other objects, those of a po- 
litical nature, which are of the most serious importance to our 
interests in China, is niore particularly the province of those in 
a diff^ent sphere, and would, therefore, be improper for me 
to anticipate or prejudge j by any conjectures of my own. It 
belongs to odier persons, and perhaps to other times ;* but it 
is to be hoped tlmt the information, reflections, and opinions of 
the embassador himself, may one day be fully communicated 
to the public, when the present objections to it shall cease, and 
the mcHnent arrive (which is probably not very distant) that 
will enable us to act upon the ideas of that nobleman's capa- 
ck>i^ and enlightened mind, and to prove to the world that 
the late embassy, by shewing the character and dignity of the 

• This was written at the close of the year 1503. 
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42^ TiiAYEL? m cnmt^ 

British natiou in % new and ^tendid light, to a court aiid 
people in a ^-eat ii^ea$¥re ignoi:ant of them .before, however 
misrepresented by the jieidousy and envy of rivals, or impeded 
by the counteractipn of enemies, has laid an excellent founda-^ 
tion for great future, adv^tages, and done honour to the wis- 
dom and foresight of the statesman^ who planned the measure 
and directed its execution. 

• The Lord ViscoiiftJ Melville. - - 
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